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Taken with mathematical accuracy from an Observatory, purposely erected 
over the Cross or Sr. Paur’s Carneprat, 


In Four ENGRAVINGS, 
By Mr. THOMAS HORNOR, 
(Vide Engraving.) 





We have seldom entered on a 
more gratifying task than this at- 
tempt, in our ee columns, 
to perform the duty which as public 
journalists we owe to society in 
a a and as men, to an indivi- 

ual in particular. It was well re- 
marked, * that if any proof were 
wanting of the aspiring ambition, 
and elevated and extensive views 
of the present age,” the arduous 
undertaking now under our conside- 
ration would certainly supply it; we 
have, with somewhat of an envious 
delight, seen notices of Mr. Hor- 
nor’s interesting work in the daily 
and weekly prints. We should our- 
selves have felt proud of the distinc- 
tion of being the first to announce a 
publication so purely national. One 
so well calculated to excite the just 
pride of his own countrymen, and 
the laudable envy of foreigners ; 
and thus render the boast ata 
of the one, the attraction and exam- 
ple of the other. As monthly jour- 
nalists we are anticipated in this 
gratification, but if contemporary 
publishers have so far gained the 
““ vantage ground,” we shall supply 
the deficiencies of their “ stolen 
march” upon us. Hitherto the no- 
tices of the press have been too 
general to afford to the public any 





competent idea of the nature of this 
vast undertaking, so enterprizing in 
design—so wonderful in execution. 
In our perusal of the prospectus 
(itself a specimen of the author's 
ability and taste) every succeeding 
page unfolded to us new and highly 
characteristic matter; we could 
have wished he were present to 
fill up the measure of our intense 
curiosity, whether as to his means 
of com anes obstacles, seemingly 
insurmountable, or altimately at- 
chieving bis arduous undertaking. 
It seems to us very questionable 
if any human being could embark 
on so bold and perilous, an, enter- 
prize, where the reward of his suc- 
cess was so disproportioned to the 
risk of life an roperty, unless in 
him were united the greatest zeal 
and perseverance with the finest 
talents. 

These seem to have been emi- 
nently conspicuous in the author of 
the Panoramic View of London, 
from the original commencement to 
the final completion of the work. 
It is difficult to select any one pas- 
sage in particular from the pros- 
pectus, as embodying more interest 
than another. The contents gene- 
rally abound with either interesting 
narrative, incidental occurrences, or 
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insulated facts. Without any at- 
tempt, therefore, at preference, we 
shall carelessly strew its flowers in 
our reader’s path, as we promiscu- 
ously find them. 

As a faithful delineation of the 
vast metropolis and its vicinity, we 
may be allowed to compare this 
work toa well drawn and highly 
finished portrait, in which every 
resident within the view of St. 
Paul’s, may at once identify his 
habitation and property in all their 
varied features, by thus contem- 
plating a fac simile of the original. 

We may with equal propriety as- 
similate Mr. Hornor’s View, in the 
correct representation of thousands 
of houses,in their actual elevation, 
to a sort of pictorial map, on which 
the inhabitant or stranger may with 
facility trace the numerous public 
buildings, the lines of streets and 
squares, and the various avenues 
diverging from them. Or it may 
still more appropriately be regarded 
in the character of a domestic pa- 
norama ; and here we shall only do 
justice to the artist by presenting 
asummary of these manifest uses 
of the work in his own words, in- 
verting the very order of his pros- 
pectus, by giving the last page, (the 
recapitulation of the contents,) first; 
and an abbreviated account of the 
four views, commencing at page 6. 
at the close of our article. 

It is unnecessary to point out, ex- 
cept in a very brief way, the claims 
which an undertaking of this exten- 
sive nature has on the attention of 
particular individuals, and of the 
public in general. Almost every 
part has its peculiar and local use, 
or some specific interest attached to 
it. By the aid of this work, every 

ossessor of property in London or 
its vicinity will be enabled to point 
out its situation, either directly or 
in relation to some well known con- 
tiguous object. The inhabitants of 
the metropolis will find an infinite 
source of amusement, by tracing the 
various districts, and the avenues, 
rides, walks, &c. which communi- 
cate between them. The lovers of 
architecture may be interested in 
comparing, at one view, the various 
specimens which the public build- 
ings whether of ancient or modern 
date, exhibit; and the churches in 
particular, with other religious edi- 


fices, will present to the clergy and 
the inhabitants of the different pa- 
rishes a pleasing source of contem- 
plation. To thestranger, the work 
will afford a more periuct idea than 
could otherwise be given of the me- 
tropolis, and its environs, in the 
most extensive sense of the term; 
while to Englishmen residing in 
distant regions it will form a pecu- 
liarly gratifying memorial of the 
far-famed capital of their country. 
To foreigners it cannot fail to con- 
vey a strong and durable impression 
of the magnitude of its wealth and 
ower, in the infinite number of its 
puildings and the immensity of its 
population ; to pourtray the national 
character in the great extent and 
diversity of its establishments, as 
devoted to religious, scientific, and 
other patriotic objects; to unfold 
the vast resources of the empire, in 
the countless traces of its commerce, 
its manufactures, and trade; to ex- 
hibit the productiveness of its public 
revenues, in the grand national spi- 
rit of industry and enterprise; and 
forcibly to prove the general pros- 
perity of its multitudinous inhabi- 
tants, in its various public works 
and institutions sacred to piety and 
charity, to literature and the arts. 
At page 13 of his prospectus, Mr. 
Hornor enters into some particulars 
of the commencement, progress, and 
completion of the work. It appears 
he has been several years engaged 
in executing pictural delineations of 
landed estates, in perspective panora- 
mic views, where thesituation would 
= or in surveys, in which were 
lended adjoining scenery 3 and hay- 
ing practised this styleextensively in 
the neighbourhood of London, he 
geedaall y formed a collection of sur- 
—_ and sketches peculiarly avail- 
able as materials for a general view 
of this very interesting district. In 
the course of his professional stu- 
dies, he constructed an apparatus 
by which the most distant and in- 
tricate scenery may be delineated 
with mathematical accuracy; and 
this machinery he was desirous of 
applying to the execution of a work 
for which he considered himself so 
amply prepared. The possession of 
the materials, already alluded to, 
naturally induced the artist to select 
the metropolis and its beautiful en- 
virons as the subject for delineation ; 
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and he was the more confirmed in 
this choice from the consideration, 
that, ers tolerably correct 
views existed of almost every city 
and principal town in the empire, 
yet only very partial views of Lon- 
pon had hitherto been attempted. 
Adopting these materials, therefore, 
as the basis of his undertaking, he 
yassed the whole summer of 1820 
in the lantern of St. Paul's, imme- 
diately under the ball, in executing 
a general view, which from so ele- 
vated a position he was able to 
ssooungliah with great correctness. 
About the period when the view was 
nearly completed from this point, 
preparations were commenced for 
removing the ball and cross; and 
the scaffolding, which excited such 
general admiration as a stupendous 
and most ingenious structure, was 
erected. (Vide plate) Impelled by 
a wish to avail himself of this un- 
expected and singularly favourable 
opportunity, especially as he had in 
the mean time considerably im- 
proved his apparatus, he obtained 
permission to erect forit an observa- 
tory, supported by‘a platform several 
feet above the tup of the highest 
part of the present cross ; and having 
succeeded in fixing the apparatus in 
the interior of the observatory, he 
commenced a new series of sketches 
ona greatly extended scale, so as 
to admit the introduction of minute 
objects at a distan-e of some miles. 
To effect this, it was found neces- 
sary, from time to time, to — 
various contrivances to meet the 
numerous obstacles which opposed 
the progress of the work. In wea- 
ther partially cloudy, portions of 
the scene would be in bri ht sun- 
shine, and others in total obscurity, 
producing an incessant alteration 
of light and shade: it therefore 
became requisite to alter and modif 

the previous arrangements, that ad- 
vantage might instantly be taken of 
the clear light, in any particular 
part of the entire circle of the View, 
and that an immediate transition 
might be made from one sketch to 
another. Trifling as this difficulty 
may at first appear, it gave rise to 
more trouble and anxiety than any 
other part of the undertaking, since 
the time necessarily occupied in 
selecting the particular sketch, in- 
dependently of the requisite adjust- 
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ment of the apparatus, frequently 
exceeded the transient period during 
which the object continued visible. 
The difficulty, also, of connecting 
the detached parts thus seized at the 
most favourable moment was so 
great at times, as almost. to preclude 
the hope of completing the perform- 
ance. After a variety of attempts, 
the obstacle was at length removed 
by the construction of a comprehen- 
sive key-sketch, which served to 
indicate the precise relation of any 
—s portion to the general 

‘iew. The remaining difficulties 
were in a great measure obviated by 
placing the sketches (about 300 in 
number) in a rotatory frame, in such 
order that any particular one might 
be referred to at the moment it was 
required. 

Phe work being thus in a great 
measure executed in minute por- 
tions, the connecting parts were 
from time to time filled up when 
the unclouded state of the atmo- 
sphere permitted. For this reason 
it was requisite that the visits to the 
observatory should throughout the 
summer be daily, and at the early 
hour of three in the morning, that 
the more general operations might 
proceed betore the smoke began to 
ascend. It may here be observed, 
that at no one time is it possible, 
however clear the a, to 
command, from the situation allu- 
ded to, a distinct view of the entire 
circle of the metropolis; a cireum- 
stance affording no small stimulus 
to perseverance in this work, from 
the reflection that all the compo- 
nent parts taken respectively, at 
the most favourable moment, would 
form collectively a whole, . freed 
from all those disadvantages of 
smoke or shade by which the real 
scene is ever greatly obscured; and 
that, without in any degree intring- 
ing the fidelity of delineation, Lon- 
don might thus be presented to view 
under an atmosphere as pure and 
cloudless as that of Paris or Rome. 
At the same time, by its superior 
clearness in all the minute details, 
as well as in the harmony of its 
general effect, this work would claim 
a decided preference over the best 
general views of those cities or any 
others, which seem to be princi- 
pally designed for the display ofa 
few prominent features, to the ex- 
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clusion of all faithful and accurate 
resemblances. 

Many centuries must pass away 
before an opportunity similar to 
that produced by the sudden and 
unexpected removal of the ball 
and cross, can present itself to 
favour the consummation of a simi- 
lar design. This stamps the View 
of London by Mr. Hornor as per- 
fectly unique. By a mechanical 
apparatus of extraordinary power 
invented by himself, and the con- 
struction also of a cgmprehensive 
key-sketch, he was enabled to over- 
come those obstacles which must 
otherwise have formed an insupe- 
rable barrier to the accomplishment 
of his object.— All these indicate 
great ingenuity of contrivance and 
exhaustless perseverance in our 
artist, whose spirited ambition was 
not to be subdued in the lofty sta- 
tion he had taken, although opposed 
in his eventful progress by the ele- 
ments themselves. The arduous- 
ness of an undertaking, requiring 
daily visits to so elevated a place 
amidst the many inconveniencies 
necessarily to be encountered, may 
better be imagined, on referring to 
our engraving of the scaffolding and 
observatory from whence the view 
was taken.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that Mr. Hornor must with refer- 
ence to the apparatus itself, the 
additional scaffolding, the observa- 
tory purposely erected upon it, &c. 
have incurred an enormous expen- 
diture, independently of the devo- 
tion of his valuable time for many 
years in collecting surveys and 
sketches as materials for his great 
work, 

The laborious toil, which he had 
daily to undergo, in ascending the 
infinite staircases and ladders to 
reach his aerial habitation, indepen- 
dently of the danger of a journey 
so often repeated, would have damp- 
ed the ardour of most men. Few 
artists, however enthusiastic, pro- 
fess the requisite courage and phy- 
sical ability to encounter such her- 
culean labour, attended with such 
imminent personal risk. But our 
readers will form a better concep- 
tion of Mr. Hornor’s impressions 
from his own characteristic descrip- 
tion. 


** On entering the cathedral at 


[Fen. 


three in the morning, the stillness 
which then prevailed in the streets 
of this populous city, contrasted 
with their mid-day bustle, was only 
surpassed by the more solemn and 
sepulchral stillness of the cathe- 
dral itself. But not less impres- 
sive was the development, at that 
early hour, of the immense scene 
from its lofty summit, whence was 
frequently beheld ‘the Forest of 
London,’ without any indication of 
animated existence. It was inter- 
esting to mark the gradual symp- 
toms of returning life, until the 
rising sun vivified the whole into 
activity, bustle, and business. On 
one occasion the night was passed 
in the observatory, for the purpose 
of meeting the first glimpse of day; 
but the cold was so intense, as to 
preclude any wish to repeat the 
experiment. 

“In proceeding with the work, 
every assistance was readily afforded 
by the gentlemen connected with 
the cathedral; and, through their 
kind attention, all possible precau- 
tions were taken for the prevention 
of accidents to be apprehended in 
such an exposed situation. But 
the weather was frequently so 
boisterous during the stormy sum- 
mer of 1821, as to frustrate the 
most judicious contrivances for se- 
curity. Indeed searcely a day pass- 
ed without derangement of some 
part of the scaffolding, or machinery 
connected with it; and so strong 
hecame the sense of danger arising 
from these repeated casualties, that, 
notwithstanding the powerful in- 
ducement of couneal remunera- 
tion, it was diffeult on these emer- 
gencies to obtain the services of 
eficient workmen. This will not 
appear surprising, when it is known 
that, during the high winds, it was 
impossible for a person to stand -on 
the scaffolding without clinging for 
support to the frame-work; the 
creaking and whistling of the tim- 
bers, at such times, resembled those 
ofa ship labouring in a storm, and 
the situation of the artist was not 
unlike that of a mariner at the mast- 
head. During a squall, more than 
usually severe, a great part of the 
circular frame-work ofheavy planks, 
erected above the gallery for the 
prevention of accidents, was carried 
over the house-tops to a considera- 
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ble distance. At this moment a 
similar fate had nearly befallen the 
observatory, which was torn from 
its fastenings, turned partly over 
the edge of the platform, and its 
various contents thrown into utter 
confusion. The fury of the wind 
rendered the door impassable ; and, 
after a short interval of suspense, 
an outlet was obtained by forcing 
a passage on the opposite side.® 
By this misfortune, independently 
of personal inconvenience, consider- 
able delay and expense were occa- 
sioned ere the work could be re- 
sumed ; and it became necessary to 
provide against similar misfortunes, 
be securing the observatory to a 
cross-beam, and constructing a rope 
fence. Thus fortified, the work 
was proceeded in without any other 
accidents of a nature worthy to be 
noticed, until all the sketches which 
could be taken from the observa- 
tory were completed. These sketches, 
comprising 280 sheets of drawing 
aper, extend over a surface of 
680 square feet; aspace which will 
not appear surprising, when con- 
sidered as including a portion of 
almost every public building and 
dwelling-house in the metropolis, 
with all the villages, fields, roads, 
villas, rivers, canals, &c. visible from 
the summit of the Cathedral.+ 

To insure the most perfect accu- 
racy in the detail as well as in the 
general features, the concluding 
step was to collate these sketches 
with many of the individual ob- 
jects; for though the linear situa- 
tion of each was correctly repre- 
sented from the point of view, yet, 
to preserve with fidelity the aerial 
perspective, it was necessary to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all the 
retiring distances; the number and 
bulk of the sketches were such as 
to require a carriage to be expressly 
constructed for their conveyance, 
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and several weeks were occupied in 
these perambulations.”’ 

[t appears that ‘ Preparatory to 
the engraving a reduced drawing 
of four parts was made bearing 
the proportion of one tenth to the 
original outline, every care being 
taken to preserve that accuracy 
which has been the pervading prin- 
ciple of the design.” 

The work is to consist of four en- 
—- accompanied with four 
descriptive key sheets, with referen- 
ces to the enlitieion objects con- 
tained in each view. 

The first, commencing with the east 
end of St.Paul’s church yard, extend- 
ing down Cheapside to the heart of 
the city : beyond, to the Tower, the 
Docks, the wide expanse of the Plais- 
tow Levels, and near to Gravesend. 
Tracing the Thames upwards from 
Greenwich, which, with its national 
edifice forms an interesting point, 
are seen the beautiful windings of 
that river, its various masses of 
shipping, and the immense establish- 
ments that line its banks. ‘Towards 
the south part of the Borough, Ber- 
mondsey, the high grounds, and 
numerous villas of that portion of 
Kent, terminating with Shooter’s 
Hill are seen: and to the north-east, 
the ranges of streets aud public 
edifices towards Finsbury Square, 
with Hackney, Clapton, fuline to 
the fine wooded salen of Epping 
Forest, to Havering Bower. This 
View in the nearer and more conspi- 
cuous portions of it, relate to the 
great City itself, and presents a 
faithful portrait of its public build- 
ings, with their varied architecture, 
including portions of thousands of 
the houses and the lines of its 
principal streets, and the towers and 
spires of its numerous churches. 

The second, includes the north-side 
of St. Paul’s church yard, the Public 
School of Christchurch, St. Bartho- 





* An accident somewhat more oe befel Mr. Gwynn, when occupied in measuring the top of 
’ 


the dome, for a section of the Cat 


edral. While intent on his work, his foot slipped, and he slided 


down the convex surface of the dome, until his descent was fortunately obstructed by a small 


projecting piece of the lead. 


He thus remained until released from the danger which threatened 


him, by one of his assistants, who providentially discovered his awful situation. 


+ To givea familiar illustration of the multitude of objects correctly introduced into this View, it 
may be sufficient toremind those who have explored the environs of London, that every building, 
garden, park, or other inclocure, indeed almost every tree ard bush,commanding a view of the 
Cross of St. Paul's, will, according to their relative proportions, find their place in the delineation. 
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lemew’'s Hospital, the area of Smith- 
field, with the avenues thence di- 
verging ; in the middle distance, the 
Charter House and gardens, Artil- 
lery Ground, Old Street, part of the 
City road, new establishments on the 
banks of the Regent’s Canal, Clerk- 
enwell, Cold Bath fields, Penton- 
ville, Islington, Hoxton, Kingsland, 
Highbury, Stoke Newington, Stam- 
ford, and Muswell Hills. Beyond, 
a portion of Epping Forest, with 
the high grounds eastward, towards 
Enfield, and the neighbouring parts 
of Hertfordshire. 

The third view opens with the 
south side of Saint Paul’s church 
yard, including part of Thames 
Street, St. Andrews and Bennet’s 
Hills, with the Herald’s College; 
all the adjacent churches, &c. South- 
wark Bridge, and Bankside from 
St. Saviour’s church, to the end of 
Blackfriar’s bridge. In the middle 
distance are seen a large portion of 
the Borough, with the line of Black- 
friars’ road, also the Greenwich and 
Kent roads, shewing the situation 
of the intermediate public buildings. 
The more distant parts comprize 
Kensington, South Lambeth, om 
ington, Camberwell, Peckham, &c. 
the fine woods of Dulwich, Norwood, 
with the surrounding country and 
its numerous villas. 

The characteristics of the fourth 
or West view are the beautiful ex- 
pes of the Thames, the four great 
ridges, the Abbey, Houses of 
Parliament, the Palaces and Parks, 
Squares and Streets forming the 
west end of the town. The middle 
ground presents a multitudinous 
mass of buildings, including the 
various Inns of Court, Foundling 
Hospital, and its adjacent Squares, 
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the British Museum, extending to St. 
Pancras, Somers’ and Camden towns. 
The southern part of this ground 
comprises a large portion of Lam- 
beth, to Vauxhall Gardens. The river 
here unfolds an additional interest- 
ing feature, from the distinct view 
of Blackfriars’, Waterloo, West- 
minster and Vauxhall Bridges. On 
its banks may be particularly noticed, 
Somerset House, and the Adelphi, 
with their beautiful terraces, and 
the succession of noble private re- 
sidences. From thence we may 
trace Whitehall, the Horse Guards, 
Admiralty, &c. Further westward, 
are the Milbank Penitentary, a por- 
tion of Chelsea, with its College, 
the range of new buildings towards 
the palace of Buckingham house, 
the Parks, west end of the town, 
Regent’s Park and Primrose hill. 
Northward, are seen the favourite 
villages of Hampstead and High- 
gate, including a correct delineatio: 
of almost every house commandin; 
even a glimpse of St. Paul’s, termi- 
nating with many of the prominent 
features of Hertfordshire, Middlesex 
and Surrey. 

Thus will be given a perfect. re- 
presentation of the great metropolis 
with its distinguished port, and of 
the environs by which it is adorned. 
A more detailed analysis of the 
contents of these ** panoramic views,” 
which will very soon be published, 
would include a description of every 
interesting building and rural beau- 
ty in and around the metropolis ; 
and our limits will not allow us to 
do justice to this truly national un- 
dertaking,—an undertaking so well 
imagined and executed that it con- 
fers equal honor on the ARTIST, his 
COUNTRY, and the FINE ARTS. 





From Mary to the Carnpinat or Lorrain, and her 


Fur. Mag. Feb, 1823. 









































Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
No. Il. 


Uncles. Dated March, 1565. 


Too long my mournful strain has told of hate, 
Qf certain misery and of threat’ning fate, 

Of treacherous subjects, of rebellious strife, 
And all the horrors of the assassin’s knife ; 
Too long, alas! has Mary’s fruitless tear 

in fancy flow’d o’er martyr’d Guise’s bier, 
And fondly wept, tho’ doom'd to weep in vain, 
Thy blighted honours, house of high Lorrain. 


But now a different theme demands my lay ; 
New hopes, new wishes Mary’s bosom sway— 
Lo! as the chilling shades of winter's night 
Fly at the splendour ef the northern light, 
That in this clime its flashing fires displays, 
And fills the opening heavens with silver rays, 
Till all around with mimic day-light beams, 
And the cold sky with warm effulgence gleams ; 
So frem my heart the clouds of woe remove 
Before the light of happiness and love,— 

He comes, decreed my lonely grief to end, 
Darnley, my kinsman, lover, husband, friend. 


Can I forget the hour when first I view'd 

That manly form with matchless charms endu’d, 

Where youth’s soft prime with manhood’s seems combia‘d, 
Where Senate gains encfeasing power from mind ; 

Where fine proportion charms the admiring sight, 

And grace of motion joins commanding height. 

Oh! how his glance my soul with tumults fill’d, 

And woke the fluttering pulse which sorrow still’d; 
While mutual glances wak*d a mutual flame, 

And both at once love’s willing slaves became. 


Though princely suitors seek this hand to gain, 
The royal sons of Austria, and of Spain; 

Though artful Catherine, to her interests true, 
Hails me the chosen bride of young Anjou; 

Afraid lest I, as Spain or Austria’s bride, 

Should add new splendour to your power and pride. 
Though England’s Queen, Oh! insolent demand! 
Has for her favourite ask’d this royal hand ; 
(Leicester, her subject, who from subjects springs, 
Nor boasts descent from princes, or from king's) 
The dubious balance I suspend no more, 

Nor weigh each suitor’s claims with caution o'er ; 
I scorn all influence now but love’s controul, 

His be my hand whose image rules my soul, 


rT 


* Her Uncle, the Duke of Guise, was a 1562-3. 
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Epistles by Mary, Queen of Scots. [Fers. 


But, gentle friends, forgive, while Mary’s heart 
Bids strains so wild her happiness impart ; 

To me such hopes so long unknown has been, 

That in the lover I forget the Queen. 

Forget, lov’d kinsmen,. in affection’s glow 

That sacred duty which to you I owe. 

Now let me try to make your bosoms share 

The bliss, which guardian powers for mine prepare. 


Think not, however, passion rules the hour, 

My choice is sway’d alone by passion’s power ;— 
No, e’er these eyes my Darnley’s form beheld, 

To him cold prudence had my choice impell'd ; 
For, sprung like me from England’s royal line, 
His claims to England’s throne are great as mine : 
Nay —as he nearer stands to England’s crown, 
My Darnley’s rights seem — than my own: 
Then whocan blame, if, though by a sought, 
On distant Darnley dwelt my secret thought ;* 
While he his Mary’s hidden wishes shar’d, 

And here in all his pomp of charms repair’d ; 
When, Mary’s heart in that short moment won, 
Love knit the ties which prudence had begun. 


Nor here the wisdom of this union ends, 

Our holy faith’s best interests it befriends ; 

Since Darnley’s soul the true religion owns, 

And fervent zeal his varied merits crowns: 

If then, dear Lords, the English throne be our’s, 
How strong our will, how adequate our powers 
To raise our fallen church on England's shore, 
In all the splendid pride of days of yore. 

E’en for this chance to save lost Albion’s isle, 
Your Mary’s choice deserves your warmest smile ; 
Thus while to France, my near ally and friend, 
Of my fix’d will I public notice send, 

To you I bid these private lines reveal 

Each present joy, or future hope I feel. 


But fiercely frowning on their Sovereign’s choice, 
Some trait’rous subjects-raise the opposing voice ; 
Nay, dark assassins threaten Darnley’s life, 
Their Queen surrounding with rebellious strife. 
Ask you who dares to head the guilty band, 
That thus presumes its Sovereign to command ; 
While England’s Queen, the mask at length thrown by, 
In all her envious hatred meets the eye ? 

Alas! 'tis Murray dares this deed of shame, 

A traitor’s joining to a brother’s name. 

In vain the faithful Leslie warn’d my heart 
Against the dangerous power of Murray’s art ; 
And bade my heedless youth these words attend : 
‘* Behold, in Murray, Sagland's secret friend!” 
For when he came to hail his sister Queen, 

With open eye, with bold majestic mien ; 

E’en filial piety my soul betray’d, 

As I that winning smile—that brow survey’d; 
Methought, in all the charms of manhoo bright, 
-My Royal Father blest my eager sight ; 





* An historical fact. 
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And, Leslie’s warnings fading from my view, 

I weakly thought his treacherous fondness true: 
But neither ties nor kindness e’er could move 
His jealous breast to beat with real love. 

Rebel and heretic, (those names accurst, 

Which teach the heart the dearest ties to burst) 
He trait’rous paths ambitiously pursues, 

In mea rival, not a sister views ; 

Then on my choice invokes the nation’s frown, 
To make my envied diadem his own. 


But if, my Lords and friends, you deign approve 
Of Darnley’s honours, and of Mary’s love ; 
Darnley made dearer to his Mary’s eyes 

By the close bands of blood’s endearing ties ; 

My nuptial fires shall, spite of Murray, glow, 
The nuptial wreath shall deck my smiling brow. 


Yes,—holy Uncle! honor’d, lov’d Lorrain ! 
Let but my choice thy kind approval gain; 
Oh! be thy sanction to this union given, 

I then must deem my love approv’d by heaven. 








From Mary to Darnwey, after their Marriage, on giving him the Rank 
and Title of King. 


Mary To HER Love. 


Have I one good I would not share with thee ? 

If titles please thee, titles shall be thine— 
Henceforth, in rank, my equal partner be! 

King be thy name, since Queen, my love! is mine. 


Whate’er besides thy heart desires to share, 
Will Mary grant her tender truth to prove ; 
But whatsoever thy distinctions are, 

Oh! be thy dearest titlke—‘* Mary’s Love.” 


Lines to Davip Rizz10.—July 1566. 


Enchanting melodist! thy glowing lay 

Could from indifference melt its frost away ; 

Could e’en the spell of apathy destroy, 

Which clos'd my heart against the touch of joy. 

When the lone sceptre, trembling in my hand, 

Seem’d fraught with power, like dark magician’s wand, 
To change whate’er it touch’d to shapes of ill, 

And life’s wide path with fearful phantoms fill. 


I, like a statue in a garden plac’d, 

By joys was circled which I could not taste ; 
But, lo! thy music made the statue live! 

Thy song could warmth, could animation give ! 
Like fam’d Pygmalion’s thy creative art 
Awoke the pulse of feeling in the heart; 

And while f breathless, hung upon the sound, 
A new creation seem’d to live around. 

Then if thy music apathy could cure, 

And e’en indifference into feeling lure ; 
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With what sweet tamults might its magic move 
The bosoms glowing with the fires of love.— 
Come, then, on Darnley and his bride attend ! 
Darnley, my gentle Lord, and Rizzio’s friend! 
Come try if musick’s soul-subduing power 

Can give new charms to love’s enchanting bower! 
But vain's the thonght—when art’s best tints bestow 
A richer radiance on the rainbow’s brow, 

Bid Heaven’s blue vault a clearer azure boast, 
And give new splendour to the starry host ; 

Then, only then, can aught on earth improve 


The perfect bliss of pure and happy love. 


Ame ta Opve. 





PETRIFIED PONDS IN PERSIA. 


Tuts natural curiosity is near the 
take Ourmia, and consists of se- 
veral ponds or marshes, the waters 
of which are in a state of complete 
stagnation. By degrees they congeal, 
and by a slow and regular process 
petrify and form the beautiful tran- 
sparent stone, commonly called Ta- 
briz marble, often seen in the Per- 
sian burying grounds, and which 
forms one of the principal ornaments 
of all public ee in that country. 
These ponds, which are very near 
each other, occupy the space of half 
amile. Their situation is known 
by a heap of stones, that accumulate 
round these excavations. k saw no- 
thing in Persia more worthy of the 
attention of a naturalist, and I much 
regretted not being learned enough 
to explain this phenomenon. 1 will, 
however, endeavour to convey an 
idea ofit, as f was, perhaps, the only 
European who had penetrated so far. 
When near the place where these 
pondsare,theearth gives out a hollow 
noise under one’s step. The soil is 
barren and calcined, and a strong 
mineral smell issués from the surface 
of the waters. The progress of the 
petrifaction may be easily followed 
from its beginning to the end. 

In its natural state the water is 
clear, it afterwards becomes thick 
and stagnant, and then all at once 
black; and, when arrived at the last 
stage of congelation, it looks like 
white frost. A petrified pond re- 
sembles a pond covered with ice ; if 
a stone is thrown upon it before the 
operation is terminated, it breaks 


the adhesjon, and the black water at 
the bottom appears directly. Hf the 
congelation is finished,a stone thrown 
on the surface leaves no mark, and 
any body may walk without wetting 
their feet. In the places where there 
is a hole, the progress of the concre- 
tion may be seen; it appears like 
leaves of large paper placed one over 
the other. This water has sucha 
decided tendency to transform itself 
into stone, that the drops that issue 
boiling from the earth petrify and 
retain the same form, as if they had 
been converted into marble by a 
“— wand. 

This singular substance is brittle, 
transparent, and sometimes richly 
veined with green, red, and copper 
colour. It may be carried away in 
blocks, and is very easily polished. 
The princes of the present reigning 
family build but few edifices, and 
have not used much of this stone: 
but there are still round the pond 
enormous pieces that Nadir Shah 
caused to be cut out, designing them 
for public embellishments. 

The remarkable formation of this 
marble or stony concretion causes 
it to be looked upon in the east as 
an object of luxury, exclusively re- 
served to the king and his sons. The 
excavation of it is only allowed to 
those persons who have obtained a 
special firman ; and pride is so much 
stronger than avarice, that the idea 
of making over this property to the 
highest bidder never entered the 
imagination of its present possessors. 

[orseR. 
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LETTER XI. 


From Sir Cuarces Darntey, Bart. to the Marquis pg Vermonr. 


Paris. 

My Dear vE VERMONT, 

In your last Letter, you com- 
plain so heavily of the inconsis- 
tencies which you have remarked in 
our national character, and you ex- 
press so much wonder at the dis- 
covery, that I suspect you went to 
England with most exaggerated and 
mistaken ideas of our perfectability. 
—I fear we have no pretensions to 
the reputation of being free from 
the common failings of humanity ; 
yet I think that the longer you re- 
side in Great Britain the more you 
will be convinced, that no country 
ever attained so high a degree of 
civilization with morals so little 
corrupted. 

Vanity is so potent a stimulus, 
that you rightly attribute to its dic- 
tates the excessive homage paid to 
rank in the private societies of Lon- 
don. Lords, dukes, and even princes 
are really not more respected than 
the rest of their fellow subjects ; and 
in the numberless journals, pam- 

hlets, and other publications which 
issue daily from the press, you will 
find that these high titled person- 
ages are much oftener made the 
object of attack than that of com- 
mendation, Indeed, of all classes, 
their’s is the one which is most ex- 
posed to scandalous invective and 
satirical abuse. 

The cause of that deference which 
is paid to them in certain houses is 
the selfish calculation of the owners, 
who, by the basest adulation, pur- 

chase the appearance of the great 
at their entertainments, in order to 
bestow on themselves a borrowed 
— while they appear to be 
the associates and consequently in 
some degree the equals of those 
distinguished individuals. In short, 
as the champaigne sparkles in their 
Grecian vases, and the gold glitters 
on their servants’ liveries, not for 
the enjoyment or convenience of the 
guests, but in order to impress on 
their minds the wealth of their host, 
so these grandees are flattered and 


invited to their festive boards, not 
from any attachment to their per- 
sons, or from any respect for their 
station, but for the purpose of ex- 
citing the admiration of the rest of 
the company, and in the hope of 
making them believe that they, 
who live thus familiarly with the 
first characters in the Metropolis, 
must be themselves persons of no 
little importance. 

I have said so much, not by way 
of justification of such faults (for 
they are neither to be excused nor 
justified,) but in order to do justice 
to your penetration in attributing 
them to the vanity of the parties, 
which is the real cause of all such 
absurdities. 

But if you are surprised at seeing 
the nobles of the earth treated with 
so much respect by the sons of 
freedom, I am not less so at re- 
marking the gloom and formality 
which reign in the private circles of 
this capital, which is generally con- 
sidered as the very centre of gaiety. 

I must begin with acknowledging 
that nothing can be livelier than 
the appearance of the streets and 
public promenades; and one of my 
most agreeable occupations is that 
of observing the motley, merry 
crowds, who hasten to their fa- 
vourite haunts as soon as a bril- 
liant sun tempts them to leave their 
houses. 

If I take a turn into the Garden of 
the Thuilleries, 1 find persons of 
both sexes and of all ages, ranks 
and countries in the world, enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of that delightful 
spot. While the young, the active, 
and the handsome, accoutred in all 
the extreme of the fashion, trip 
lightly along the terraces, or join 
the more brilliant circle of the Grand 
Alley, I see older persons under the 

shade of those magnificent trees, 
which prevent the heat of the hottest 
sun from being felt, seated on chairs, 
and reading the daily newspapers, 
both of which conveniences are al- 
ways to be had here for a few sous. 
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If | extend my walk to the Champs 
Elysées , [meet carriages of every de- 
scription, from the fiacre, the ca- 
briolet, and still humbler diligence 
of St. Cloud, Marli, or Versailles, 
to the mostelegant Englishequipage; 
while numerous parties of the smart- 
est beaux and belles of Paris gallop 
by me on horseback, all —- 
away to the Bois de Boulogne, anc 
all displaying in their countenances 
a vivacity truly French. 

If, instead of accompanying this 
gay cavalcade any farther, I return 
by the side of the river, I see on the 
quays another class of people, less 
elegantly dressed but not less dis- 
posed to pleasure; while formed in 
groups, some laugh at the wit of 
muita some play at balls for oranges, 
some witness the performance of a 
learned dog, some collect round the 
vendors of prints, maps, and cari- 
catures, and some listen in mute and 
anxious attention to the noisy elo- 
quence of a lace-coated mountebank, 
who, while vaunting the infallible 
effect of his proffered pill, promises 
them a cure for all their diferent in- 
firmities. 

If I then visit the Palais Royal, 
(which I am told some of your coun- 
trymen style the metropolis of Paris, 
as others call Paris the capital of 
the world,) I find an equally gay 
crowd, formed of persons presenting 
the utmost diversity of character. 
Here it is difficult to force one’s way 
amidst soldiers, abbés, women of the 
town, and women of fashion, pow- 
dered beaux of the old régime, and 
black-haired and black-whiskered 
heroes of the new school, Knights 
of the Post, and Knights of all the 
Orders of Christendom, displaying 
the badges of their respective honors, 
though worn in many instances on 
coats whose torn sleeves and dis- 
coloured hues are little in unison 
with these splendid decorations ; and 
the crowd of French people of every 
description is almost equailed by 
that of foreigners of all nations 
under the sun. Turks, Jews, Ger- 
mans, Russians, Greeks, and Eng- 
lishmen, who come hither to stare 
at the articles displayed in the many- 
coloured shops,—to eat ice—dine— 
drink coffee—to be cheated in pur- 
chasing clothes, books, or trinkets— 
to lose their money at the gaming- 
tables, or their health at some of 


the various temples of vice, which 
abound in these purlieus. 

If I next wander tothe Boulevard, 
I witness a similar scene of genera} 
gaity. Indeed, I know notany sight 
more delightful than that prome.- 
nade towards the close of a fine day— 
the string of carriages in the centre 
filled with elegant and well-dressed 
women, and under the avenue of lofty 
trees on each side the numerous parties 
ofchattering pedestrians, and the pic- 
turesque groupes formed of distinct 
family circles,or friendly coteries, and 
seated on chairs near the Café Hardi, 
who seem here, while breathing the 
pure air, to enjoy all the pleasures 
of social converse. Farther on, the 
stalls covered with books, prints, 
and baubles of every kind, which 
arrest for a moment the lounger’s 
attention, which is soon withdrawn 
to the poodle dogs, foreign birds, 
quack medicines, or forbidden pam- 
phlets, which are forced before his 
eye or recommended in whispers to 
his ear by theirimportunate vendors. 
These objects, the animated coun- 
tenances of the pedestrians, the well 
lighted coffee-houses, and the shops, 
hotels, baths, panoramas, theatres, 
puppet-shews, fountains, and trium- 
phal arches, all found on the Boule- 
vard, present together such a picture 
of variegated Sretinnes, that the 
stranger is bewildered in beholding 
it, and on leaving it he only retains 
a general idea of having visited a spot 
peculiarly consecrated to pleasure. 

And now to the subject of your 
soireés or evening parties. After 
spending an hour in one of the pro- 
menades which I have just deathbed, 
when I repair to an assembly given 
by some of the many distinguished 
personages to whom you have had 
the goodness to introduce me, I can- 
not help observing the contrast 
which presents itself. The stiff curt- 
sey, and cold “* Bon soir, Monsieur,” 
with which, half rising from her 
chair, the mistress of the house re- 
ceives me; the two equal rows of 
armed chairs which divide the room, 
and in which her female guests are 
ranged side by side, (reminding me 
of the no less formal avenues of 
trees by which your ancient Cha- 
teaux are approached) the dispersed 
parties of men, talking politics in 
suppressed tones of voice, and the 
total absence of that noise and loco- 
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motion to which we are accustomed 
en similiar occasions in England, 
make a party of this kind appear to 
me the very personification of ennui. 
Yet the natives of different nations 
vary so much in their opinion on 
such subjects, that I heard a French 
Duchess, by way of apology for re- 
fusing to receive one of our country- 
women at ses soirées observe, “ I will 
have no more English ladies at my 
house, for they will not stay in their 
places, but bustle about, and thus 
convert one of our elegant Parisian 
circles into a London rout, which 
ought more properly to be called a 
London mob.” 

A foreigner finds himself much em- 
barrassed in going into one of these 
soirces. After making his bow, what 
is he to do? If he happens to be ac- 
quainted with any one of the ladies 


who sit in awful state in the centre © 


of the saloon, and -has the courage 
to approach her, the conversation 
which he may begin on the weather, 
the spectacle or the last novel, is 
soon ended by a chilling owt, or non, 
Monsieur ; and he is again left to 
seek occupation. Ifhe then attempt 
to address some of the gentlemen 
whom he sees talking together, he 
probably receives as laconic a reply; 
and so adieu to all chance of amuse- 
ment for that evening. 

Indeed, a few nights since, finding 
myself at one of these assemblies 
near a groupe of quid-nuncs, who 
were discussing your late and pre- 
sent mode of electing the members 
of the Corps Legislatif, I continued 
a patient listener for more than an 
hour; expecting every moment that, 
as the subject was one on which 


an Englishman might be supposed 
qualified to give some onthe: 


mation, a question or an observation 
would have been addressed to me, 
by which means I should have had 
an apology for joining in the con- 
versation ; but none of the talkers 
condescended to take the least notice 
of the foreigner who had ventured 
to become the auditor of their ha- 
rangues, by which, no doubt, they 
thought he was highly edified. 

_ Now whether itarises from national 
jealousy, or from the hatred engen- 
dered by the late war and the pe- 
culiar circumstance which eutided 
its close, I cannot pretend to say, 
but no fact is more certain than this, 
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that the English are most unwel- 
come guests in the circles of the 
Parisians ; and nothing short, my 
dear Vermont, of your strong and 
too partial recommendations would 
have procured me admittance into 
any of them. By the friends to 
whose patronage you committed me 
1 am treated not only with urbanity, 
but kindness; yet Ll experience such 
frigid civility in those whom I meet 
at their houses, that I often pass a 
very dull day, when the wish of the 
donor of the fete is to procure me 
every possible enjoyment. 

Nobody seems to volunteer an ac- 
quaintance (if I may use the phrase); 
and, though I cannot complain of 
actual rudeness in any one, I see no 
marks of that general attention to 
strangers for which France was orce 
so celebrated. You must not sus- 
pect that this is a peculiar or a 
peevish remark of mine: all the 
few English who occasionally find 
the means of creeping into French 
society make a similar observation. 
For instance, Mrs.—— who, from 
being nearly related to a Parisian 
family of distinction, enjoys advan- 
tages greater than those possessed 


-by any other of her countrywomen or 


countrymen, tells me that she shall 
go no more to Madame weekly 
yarties, to which she has a general 
invitation, and which I need not tell 
you are reckoned the best in this 
capital. She accounts very naturally 
for this determination by assuring 
me, that, after frequenting these as- 
semblies for three months, she has 
not made a single acquaintance. 
“Tam told,’ says she, “that the 
— I see at this house form the 
yest company of Paris; but what 
consolation is this to me for going 
every week into a — crowd, 
in the midst of which, seated with 
due state in anold-fashioned armed- 
chair, I am condemned to pass two 
hours in the worst of all solitudes, 
while not one of the party conde- 
scends to speak to me ?” 
Such is the picture drawn by this 
lady of the situation in which she 
finds herself at one of these boasted 
soirées, and I confess, from the ex- 
perience I have had of similar enter- 
tainments, I think the sketch is by 
no means an exaggerated one. 
Adieu. 
C. DaRNLEY. 
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LETTER XIl. 


From the Marquis pk Vermont to Sir Cuarves Darnvey, Bart, 


London. 

I perceive, my dear Darnley, 
that the foreigner who is desirous 
of knowing the real character of this 
country must make a_ lengthened 
visit here. The inhabitants of the 
continent who come hither for only 
a few weeks see nothing but the 
surface, and go away with a thou- 
sand unfavourable impressions,which 
a little longer residence would have 
been sufficient to remove. The Eng- 
lish are, in general, shy and re- 
served in their manners; and, even 
among the highest classes, the best 
and most amiable persons are only 
roperly known A see seen in the 
interior of their respective families. 
To contract such an intimacy with 
them as enables a stranger to view 
them in this manner is extremely 
dificult, for no visits I find are 
paid or received in an evening, and 
even before dinner ‘ .Vot at home” 
is the answer given at nine doors 
out of ten at which one knocks. 

Nor are the crowded dinners 
and still more numerous assemblies, 
of which I have already had occasion 
to speak, at all calculated to afford 
opportunities for forming those ha- 
bits of familiar intercourse, in which 
your countrymen appear to the 
greatest advantage. 

The persons who are the most 
conspicuous in the British metro- 
polis, (Lf mean the votaries of dissi- 
pation and notoriety who fill the 
annals of the daily newspapers) are 
by no means the most respectable 
members of the community ; yet they 
are precisely the objects on whom 
all eyes are centered. Flattered, 
talked of, and followed, they are the 
leaders of all the principal enter- 
tainments of this great city; and 
thousands receive the law from them 
who are their superiors in morals, 
manners, and every amiable propen- 
sity. Is it then extraordinary that 
foreigners form their opinion of 
the English character on the speci- 
mens presented to them by those, 
who appear to be universally ad- 
mired? Yet, certainly, it is impos- 
sible that they could take it from a 
less favourable model. 


I am happy to find that my re. 
commendations have been of some 
use to you at Paris, but, as I re. 
marked in a former letter, you have 
amply repaid the obligation by pro. 
curing for me the entrée of severa| 
private families in this town, jp 
whose domestic circles [ have learn, 
to know and appreciate the many 
good qualities which distinguish the 
gentry of this country, and whic) 
are often hidden under a cold an) 
forbidding exterior. I have aly 
been received with cordial kindness 
by one or two individuals to whom 
it had, at different times, been my 
good fortune to show some trifling 
attentions in France. Among thes: 
1 must particularly mention Mr. 
Giourville, descended from an ancien 
Norman family,—his ancestors were 
followers of William the Conqueror, 
and he still inherits the estate which 
was then allotted to his progenitors, 
The income derived from this pro. 
perty is amply sufficient for all the 
elegancies as well as comforts ofa 
liberal establishment. My friend 
being quite free both from vanity 
and ambition, though possessed of 
considerable talent, has _ neither 
adopted a profession—gone into par. 
liament—nor bought, at the price of 
sacrificing all manly independence 
and generous feeling, the patronage 
of the great. By connection he is 
related to week of your noblest 
houses; his father was a distin. 
ruished general ; and his wife, who, 
Sealdee eing a very pretty and 
very agreeable woman, shares the 
best properties of her husband, was 
the daughter of a baronet. This 
amiable couple occupy a spacious 
house in Portman-square, “but the 
luxuries which abound there are 
reserved for the use of a small circle 
of intimate acquaintance whom the 
owners really love and esteem, and 
not for the ** five hundred friends,’ 
with whom a leading delle loves to 
fill her mansion. The company | 
meet at Mr. Gourville’s table 1s 
select in the strictest sense of the 
word: it consists of all that is estl- 
mable in character, pleasing in mat- 
ner, and respectable from talent and 
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acquirements. Men of sense, states- 
men, lawyers, literary men, and dis- 
tinguished artists; while the female 
part ofthesociety is no lessirreproach- 
able in morals than interesting from 
ai: the combined charms of mind 
and manner. Persons of rank are 
often found at this house, because 
persons of rank are often in England 
the patterns of every virtue ; but itis 
evident from the style in which they 
are received, that they are welcome 
for their werits, and not for the 
sound of their titles, or the length 
of their pedigrees. 

I cannot help introducing you to 
this family, because my happiest 
hours are passed at their hospitable 
beard. There, at small and well- 
chosen parties, L hear — dis- 
cussed without rancour, books with- 
out pedantry, and the news of the 
day without scandal or ill-temper. 
Indeed, after spending several agree- 
able days at this house, I am almost 
reconciled to one of your usages, 
which at first appeared to me most 
objectionable. IT mean the retiring 
of the ladies after dinner. Here, 
though they follow that custom, 
they stay long enough to animate 
the conversation, and to give it that 
charm which is inseparable from 
their presence. The short interval 
which the gentlemen pass at table af- 
ter their departure is devoted to poll- 
tics, science,and other grave subjects 
less suited to the tastes of women. 
When we join them again at tea, 
those lighter and more elegant topics 
are resumed, which are best treated 
whenacircle is formed of both sexes. 

I have introduced the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gourville for two 
reasons ; first, to do justice to them, 
and, through them, to a class of per- 
sons who forin one of the best fea- 
tures of English society; and next, 
to mention an instance of the imper- 
tinence and contempt with which 
respectable individuals of this de- 
scription are viewed and spoken of 
by those, who consider themselves as 
the leaders of the ton, when such 
individuals are too proud and too 
independent to range themselves 
under ¢heiy banners. 1 accompanied 
these amiable friends of mine a few 
evenings since to the Opera-house, 
where they hire an annual box, not 
kept to be let and re-let asa subject 
of speculation, (a habit very com- 
Eur. Mag. Feb. 1823. 
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mon among great personages,) but, 
like their table, reserved for the use 
of their intimate acquaintance, 

Well, while (after the perform- 
ance) I was in the lobby with Mr. 
and Mrs. Gourville, waiting for the 
carriage, the Countess of —— (who 
has taken it into her head to be 
very civil to me), happened to pass. 
—QOn this occasion she returned my 
bow with unusual stiffness, and the 
night afterwards, when I met her 
at an assembly, she took me aside 
and said,—** M. Le Marquis, as I 
feel much interested about your sue- 
cess in London, I hope you will not 
think me officious in hinting that 
which your ignorance of our habits 
may prevent your knowing, that if 
you wish to keep good company here, 
you must carefully avoid being seen 
with persons of a different deserip- 
tion.—Tell me candidly, who were 
those people with whom I saw you 
last night at the Opera-house ?”” 

‘“AnEnglish gentleman and lady 
of the most unexceptionable cha- 
racter.”’ 

‘No doubt, and so are my butcher 
and his wife, yet not very fit com- 
panions for a French nobleman.” 

* But permit me to assure your 
Ladyship, that Mr. Gourville, on 
whose arm I leaned, is the repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest fami- 
lies in Europe.” 

* Not of so ancient a family,” 
interrupted the Countess, “ | am 
sure, as my Welch curate—yet I 
barely allow the reverend ygentle- 
man to sit down in my presence. 
—But what did you say was the 
name of the man—-I am sure I never 
heard the name before.” 

* Gourville:—and besides being 
extremely well born, he possesses 
au very ample estate.” 

** And so do half the haberdashers, 
grocers, and cheesemongers in the 
city.” 

*“ Tle is likewise the son of a 
general.” 

* That proves nothing, M. Le 
Marquis.—His father may have risen 
from the ranks, like many of your 
French Marshals.” 

“ And Mrs. Gourville is 
daughter of a baronet.’ 

* Who, perhaps, after selling 
plumbs and mangos in Cheapside 
for two-thirds of his life, became 
at last Lord Mayor, went up with 
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an address, was dubbed a knight, 
and bye and bye, for some ministerial 


job, admitted into our very nume- 


rous list of hereditary Che valiers. We 
have long ceased to rank baronets 
in this country much above those 
whom you call in France la ca- 
naille.”’ 

After a dialogue of this kind, in 
which her ladyship was always pre- 
pared witha repartee, | endeavoured 
toexplain, that the friends of whom 
she spoke so contemptuously were 
no less respectable from birth, edn- 
cation and fortune, than estimable 
for the qualities of their minds and 
heart. Finding that I made no im- 
pression by such arguments, I next 
reminded the Countess of the many 

yersons, inferior in every respect to 

Ir. and Mrs. Gourville, whom I had 
met at her house, among whom | 
specified Mrs.Latitat, the attorney's 
wife, and Miss Fussock, the daughter 
of acity drysalter, both of whom her 
ladyship had lately taken under her 
peculiar patronage. 

** Nonsense, nonsense,’ exclaimed 
the Countess, “‘ these are (¢olerated 
vulgars, whom we condescend to 
bear with, rather than to admit into 
our circles, on condition of cer- 
tain accommodations which they af- 
ford us. We go to their splendid 
mansions precisely as we go to 
Almack’s; and as we make it an 
indispensable consideration that no- 
body should be admitted at either 
without our special permission, the 
donors of the entertainment form the 
only objectionable people in’ their 
parties. And if in return for galas, 
to which we ask the company and 
the expenses of which come out 
of their pockets, we deign to ask 
these good folks once or twice a 
year to one of our sweeps, they 
think themselves too much honour. 
ed. But M. Le Marquis, it is use- 
less to have any discussion on a sub- 
ject, which my long experience in 
these matters enables me to under- 
stand much better than you. Let 
me tell you that there is a certain 
set which governs every thing in 
this town; and as you Catholics 
say there is no safety out of the 
pale of mother church, so, in Lon- 
don, there is no fashion out of 
that circle. Into this favoured set I 
was labouring to get you properly 
initiated; but the attempt will be 
fruitless 1! you will keep company 


with unorthodox quizzes. In short 
you must belong to ws, and be every 
thing, or renounce le erand mond, 
and become nON-prese ntable.”’ 

So saying, her ladyship gave her 
arm to a dandy who was passing 
by, and, leaving me to my medita- 
tions, shook her fan, and tripped 
away. 

It seems to me_ that this strang: 
distinction certainly exists in the 
society of London, and there is no 
person so low in birth, education or 
character, but possessed of wealth, 
and disposed to lavish it in purchas- 
ing the patronage of such a lady as 
she whom I have just described, who 
may not gain admittance into the 
highest circles, from which the most 
honourable, the most virtuous, and 
the most enlightened individuals are 
often excluded, if they disdain to 
use such base means of conciliating 
the favour of the great. 

The undetined line, which is thus 
attempted to be drawn between this 
certain set (consisting of the most vici- 
ous and most notorious of the nobility 
followed by a servile race of humble 
flatterers) and the rest of the gentle- 
men and ladies of England, is cer- 
tainly a much greater absurdity 
than that, which the pride of an- 
cestry has established on the Con- 
tinent. 

To require a pedigree of sixteen 
untarnished quarters, as a qualifica- 
tion for being a member of good 
company, is sufficiently ridiculous | 
contess; yet, in this free country, to 
insist that no person shall be con- 
sidered as worthy of being visited, 
however respectable by birth, fortune, 
or education, unless a member of this 
certain set, is a still more striking 
instance of human folly and incon 
sistency. It is stripping your king 
of the prerogative of conferring ho- 
nours, and bestowing it ona little 
self-constituted oligarchy, formed of 
every thing the most vicious, the 
most indecent, and the most con- 
temptible in the British capital. ! 
shall resume this subject again, but 
in the mean time I must say, that, 
when I leave England, I shall feel 
prouder at having made one such 
acquaintance as Mr, Gourville’s, than 
at having my name placed at the 
top of the most finished list of this 
certaam set. Farewell, 

De VERMONT. 
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One of the earliest impressions 
we receive in infaney, and fondly 
cherish during childhood, which is 
only slightly weakened on the ap- 
roach of manhood, when intellec- 
tual light begins to dawn on our 
mind, and which the broad sunshine 
of cultivated reason is not sufficient 
always comple te ly to eradicate,* is 
the belief in spec tres or apparitions. 
A notion so universal, and a feeling 
so general, so connate we may say 
with human existence, may he sup- 
posed to have a foundation in some 
natural principle implanted in the 
human mind, common to the uncul- 
tivated individual of savage lite, 
and to the votary of refined educa- 
tion in the most polished society ; to 
the clown and to the philosopher ; 
for notwithstanding the boasted su- 
periority of the latter, all his learn- 
ing only enables him to challenge 
individual facts, rather than to deny 
the principle; and although, during 
his hours of study, and in his eager 
researches into causes and effects, 
he easily satisfies himself that he is 
able to demonstrate the absurdity 
of the opinion, yet he feels, in some 
moments of corporeal debility, or 
mental dejection, if nota thorough 
conviction, at least a transient per- 
suasion, that the dread he has 
been accustomed to ridicule is more 
deeply rooted in the mind than the 
ignorance or superstition itself which 
gave it birth. A fondness for the 
marvellous and extraordinary, so 
prevalent in all ages and among 
all classes of mankind, has, no 
doubt, led to much exaggeration in 
the narrations of real or supposed 
supernatural appearances by those 
who have witnessed them, and the 
want of sufheient self - possession 
and calm collectedness has also been 
the source of much self-delusion in 
those who had neither desire to im- 
pose on others, nor interest in doin: 
so: yet, making e every allowance for 
these cireumstane es, it is hardly 
possible to deny that, on some ocea- 
sions at le ‘ast, the forms of persons 
already dead have been seen, and 
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their voices heard, and that visions 
of unknown beings have been ma- 
nifested to certain individuals. An 
admission of this fact does not surely 
pledge us to believe every tale of 
wonder and alarm, invented fre- 
quently by knavish imposture and 
propagated by ignorant credulity. 
ur business is rather to investi- 
gate the source of this incorporea! 
coumunication, and to atte mpt to 
discover by what known principle 
or faeulty implanted in our mind, 
we become conscious of such spi- 
ritnal ageney. 

lam led to this train of investi- 
gation in consequence of perusing 
a little treatise publishe “l some time 
ago by the late inge nious Dr. Ferriar, 
of Manchester ; who, not ve nturing 
to de ny the fact of spe ctral appear: 
ances, has atte ‘mpte ‘d toexplain their 
occurrence, by invar iably ascribing 
them to the existence of some de “ree 
of hallucination in the mind of the 
person thus impressed. IT) much 
doubt, however, the validity of this 
explanation; and shall offer a few 
considerations, which appear to me 
subversive of the theory brought 
forward by the learned author, how- 
ever unable may be to suggest one 
strictly accordant with the facts.— 
The overturning a false hypothesis 
is one step tow ards the discovery of 
a sound theory, although, from the 
want of sufficient data, the time may 
not yet have arrived in which we 
are able to construct one totally 
free from every objection, [TE mean 
in the present paper to confine my- 
self to those instances of spectral 
oe arances recited by Dr. Ferriar, 
as being those whic h, in his opinion, 
were capable of a satisfactory ex- 
planation on his own principle S: 
other instances, no doubt, there are 
equally well authe nticated, to whieh, 
perhaps, the Doctor might have 
found more difheulty in apply ing 
his hypothesis, and to which it might 
be necessary to refer, in offering 
another and different explanation ; 
but | judge it best at first to rest on 
the authenticity already admitted by 
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the Doctor, the extent of which ad- 
mission may be judged of froin the 
following quot ation from his book:— 

* T have thus presented to the 
reader those facts, which have af- 
forded to my own mind a. satis- 
factory explan ition of such rela- 
tions of spectral appearances as 
cannot be refused credit without 
removing all the limits and sup- 
ports of human testimony. To 
disqi talify the senses, or the vera- 
city of those who witness unusual 
appearances is the utmost tyranny 
of prejudice. 1 conevive that the 
unaffected accounts of spectral vi- 
sions should engage the attention 
of the philosopher as well as of 
the physician. Instead of regard- 
ing these stories with the horror 
of the vulgar, or the disdain of 
the sceptic, we should examine them 
accurately, and should ascertain 
their exact relation to the = state 
of the brain and of the external 
senses,’ 

Dr. Ferriar, taking it for granted 
that all spectral appearances are il- 
lusory and not real, rests the ex- 
planation of them on two  princi- 
ples; either they arise from the re- 
newal of external i impressions, modi- 
fied by certain circumstances of time 
and place; or they are to be attri- 
buted to a morbid state of the brain, 

capable of producing spectral im- 
pressions without any external pro- 
totypes. The first principle only, I 
conceive, can become the subject of 
discussion; for this »orlid state of 
the brain here spoken of is a mere 
gratuitous assumption, never hither- 
to demonstrated, nor capable of de- 
inonstration, but solely tuferred to 
exist, because the spectral appear- 
ances can be no otherwise accounted 
for; a petitio principt, leading to 
the monstrous conclusion, that all 
evidence of the senses, or conviction 
of the mind, in any other person, 
which contradicts our own more 
narrow experience, or exceeds the 
limits of our contracted belief, is a 
detnerstration of a disordered intel- 
lect or diseased brain. Until this 
morbid state of the brain is proved 
to exist, otherwise than by negative 
inference as abovementioned, I am 
not constrained to admit its power 
of producing the spectral appear- 
ances attributed to it, nor shall I be 
so unphilosophical as to resort to 
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the temporary and transient agency 
of a peculiar condition of the brain, 
which no other action or circum- 
stanee in the life of the individual 
has before or since given the least 
indication of. Confining myself, 
therefore, to the consideration of the 
first principle adopted by Dr. Fer- 
riar, [shall apply it to the exami- 
nation of one or two of the exam- 
ples related by the Doctor; but I 
shall first collect a summary of his 
opinions on the general question, 
“Tt is a well known law of the 
human economy, that the impres- 
sions produced on some of the ex- 
ternal senses, especially on the eye, 
are more durable than the applica. 
tion of the impressing cause. The 
effect of looking at the sun, In pre- 
ducing the impression of a luminous 
globe for some time after the eye 
has been withdrawn from the object, 
is familiar to every one, In young 
persons, the effects resulting from 
this permanence of impression are 
extremely curious. T) remember, 
that, about the age of fourteen, it 
Was a source of great ainusement to 
myself. If I had been viewing any 
interesting object in the course of 
the day, such as a romantic ruin, 
a fine seat, or a review of a body of 
troops, as soon ase vening came on, 
if I had occasion to go into a dark 
room, the whole scene was brought 
before ny eyes, with a brillianey 
equal to “what it had possessed in 
day-light, and remained visible for 
several minutes. IT have no doubt, 
that dismal and frightful images 
have been prese ‘nted in the same 
manner to, young pe rsons, after 
scenes of domestic affliction or pub- 
lic horror. 
‘ From recalling images by an 
art of memory the transition 1s di- 
rect to beholding spectral objects, 
which have been floating i in the ima- 
gination. Yet, even in the most 
frantic assemblage of this nature, 
no novelty appears. The spectre 
may be larger or smaller; it may 
he compounded of the parts of dif- 
ferent animals; but it is always 
framed from the recollection of fa- 
miliar though discordant images. 


The result of all these i inquiries has 
been, that recollected images only 
are presented to the persons labour- 
ing under delusions of this nature. 
The simple renewal of the jl- 
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pression of form or voice, in the 
case of particular friends, is said by 
Dr. Ferriar to be the most obvious 
and most forcible of these recollec- 
tions; and he relates, as belonging 
to this class of delusions, the follow- 
ing account of the celebrated appa- 
rition of Ficinus to Michael Mer- 
cato, mentioned by Baronius. 

« Those illustrious friends, after 
4» long discourse on the nature of 
the soul, had agreed, that whoever 
of the two should die first should, 
if possible, appear to his surviving 
friend, and inform him of his con- 
ditién in the other world. <A short 
time afterwards, says Baronius, it 
happened, that while Michael Mer- 
eato the elder was studying philo- 
sophy. early in the morning, he 
suddenly heard the noise of a horse 
galloping in the street, which stopped 
at his door, and the voice of his 
friend Ficinus was heard, exclaim- 
ing, —*O Michael! O Michael! 
those things are trne!’ Astonished 
at this address, Mereato rose and 
looked out of the window, where he 
saw the back of his friend, dressed 
in white, galloping off on a white 
horse. He called after him, and 
followed him with his eyes till the 
appearance vanished. Upon inquiry, 
he learned that Ficinus had died at 
Florence, at the very time when this 
vision was presented to Mercato, at 
‘a sonia distance.” 

Dr. Ferriar adds,— many at- 
tempts have been made to discredit 
this story, but I think the evidence 
has never been shaken. I entertain 
no doubt that Mercato had seen 
what he described ; in following the 
reveries of Plato,* the idea of his 
friend and of their compact had 
heen revived, and had produced a 
spectral impression during the soli- 
tude and awful silence of the early 
hours of study.” ; 

In accounting for the foregoing 
spectral appearances on Dr. Ferriar’s 
hypothesis, the following difficulties 
present themselves. In order to fa- 
vour these spectral appearances, ad- 
Initting them to be mere delusiens, 
a certain aptitude of the imagina- 
tion is necessary, orat least a certain 
vacuity of thought; for it will be 
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allowed, that if the mind be earnestly 
engaged in attending to a very dif- 
ferent and opposite train of think- 
ing, or be agreeably occupied by 
surrounding persons or objects, there 
is little chance that such delusion 
should enter into it. We must all 
have experienced the difficulty of 
renewing impressions of past occur- 
rences or distant objects, when our 
attention is strongly solicited to 
things present,to permit us to believe, 
that, under such circumstances, these 
spectral appearances are nothing 
more than recollected images. It is 
only in silence, darkness, and soli- 
tude, when the attention is com- 
pletely withdrawn from without, 
that recollected images can thus im- 
press the imagination, and then there 
is generally required the aid of ter- 
ror, or of acertain degree of expecta- 
tion of such appearances ; they are, in 
fact, then formed by the mind itself; 
this is evinced in the instance men- 
tioned above of Dr. Ferriar recall- 
ing the images of a fine seat, ora 
grand review; his mind was occu- 
pied by the delight of having seen 
these objects, but it was not until he 
went into a dark room that he could 
recall to his imagination these im- 
ages. But in this case they arise 
merely from impressions lately made 
on the optic nerves, and not yet sub- 
sided or gone off, and accordingly 
these recollected images here spoken 
of are always exact copies of the 
objects seen: whereas in the case of 
apparitions, the subject of discus- 
sion, admitting them to be mere de- 
lusions, these images or objects are 
at least so altered, modified, and 
combined, so different in various 
circumstances from any thing that 
actually previously occurred to the 
party, as to render it impossible to 
call them recollected images. But 
to come to the instance before us; 
the time when this occurrence took 
place was early in the morning, a 
period of the day when the judgment 
is in its highest vigour, and least 
likely to be misled by the imagina- 
tion. The person was studying philo- 
sophy, an occupation it may be - 
posed which required a considerable 
degree of voluntary attention, and 


* It is not mentioned in the narrative, what description of works Mercato was studying; the 


‘* Reveries of Plato,” therefore, seem to be a mere assumption by Dr. I 
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left little opportunity for the wander- 
ings of thought, or the excursions of 
the imagination. We can readily 
suppose, on the contrary, that 
had any person entered Mercato’s 
room while he was thus employ- 
ed, he might, on so entering, have 
made a great noise, or possibly 
have presented himself within view 
of Mercato without impressing the 
senses of the latter suthciently to 
have attracted his notice, so attentive 
may we expect him to have been to 
his studies. Nothingin my mind can 
be a stronger argument in favour of 
this apparition being supernatural, 
than its power of forcibly withdraw- 
ing the attention, strongly fixed as 
it was upon a different and opposite 
train of thought. Here was no con- 
sent of will, or leaning of expecta- 
tion, but the apparition was a for- 
cible intrusion upon a mind pre- 
occupied and strongly engaged, not 
easily accessible to impressions from 
the surrounding material world, 
and least of all to the sudden sug- 
gestions of a wandering imagina- 
tion. The circumstances of this ap- 
parition were so distinct and con- 
sistent, the galloping of the horse, 
the sound of the person’s voice, the 
white horseand the white clothes,* 
as to have required no inconsider- 
able exertion of the imagination 
thus to have framed and presented 
them, an exertion we cannot sup- 
pose it capable of while the will was 
occupied in so different a pursuit, 
But the most remarkable and im- 
portant consideration is, that Fici- 
nus died at Florence at the very 
time, when this vision was presented 
to Mercato at a considerable dis- 
tance. This coincidence of the oc- 
currence of some remarkable event 
at thetime of the apparition or spec- 
tral delusion, or some prophetic de- 
claration uttered by the spectre, has 
been observed to take place in most 
ofthe instances recorded by Dr. Fer- 
riar, and believed by him to be well 
authenticated and the truth of them 
unquestionable, although he has not 
offered any explanation of this cir- 
cumstance ; acircumstance one would 


suppose which militates the most 
strongly against his opinion of these 
appearances being, in all cases,merely 
self delusion of the party seeing 
them. That a renewed impression 
of the form, voice, &c. of an absent 
friend should present itself to any 
person involuntarily on the part of 
the latter, and without any effort 
to recall such impression, his mind 
being pre-occupied and his attention 
strongly engaged on different and op- 
posite objects, is totally inconsistent 
with any law of the animal economy 
hitherto known or recognised. That 
a spectral appearance, visible to a 
person at the time some important 
event is happening to a distant 
friend, should be owing to a morbid 
state of the brain of the party so 
Witnessing it, is as improbable as 
the former supposition; and, how- 
ever readily some of the spectral ap- 
pearances may be explained on the 
principles offered by Dr. Ferriar, | 
think we must allow, that in some 
instances, especially in those re- 
corded by him, these principles are 
by no means sufhcient to explain 
the occurrences. If we admit that 
these spectral appearances are mere 
delusions of the party witnessing 
them, renewed impressions of former 
objects, or arbitrary excursions of 
imagination, without any impression 
from without, how are we to ac- 
count tor the knowledge of some 
distant or future event, which the 
party at the same time obtains? 
This is only to be done by supposing 
the person, thus witnessing the spee- 
tral appearance, to be coniead of 
and to exercise some degree of pre- 
setence, Which it will be no less 
dithcult to explain than the reality 
of the vision. Let us take a history 
related by Dr. Ferriar, and believed 
by him to be genuine and authentic. 

‘* A gentleman connected with my 
family, an officer in the army, and 
certainly addicted to no superstition, 
was quartered, early in life, in the 
middle of the last century, near the 
castle of a gentleman in the north 
of Scotland, who was supposed to 
possess the second sight. Strange 


* Conception of colours is complex, aided by the association of ideas, Perhaps as the attention 
was se very foreibly struck by the supernatural appearance,the mind had not time to form conce] 
tion of perfect colours. and, therefore, the spectre was white, or what isthe same thing, of 1 
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rumours were afloat respecting the 
old chieftain. He had spoken to 
an apparition, which ran along the 
battlements of the house, and had 
never been cheerful afterwards. His 
prophetic visions excited surprise, 
even in that region of credulity; 
and his retired habits favoured the 
popular opinion. My friend as- 
sured me, that one day, while he 
was reading a play to the ladies of 
the family, the chief, who had been 
walking across the room, stopped 
suddenly, and assumed the look of 
aseer. He rang the bell, and or- 
dered the groom to saddle a horse; 
to proceed immediately to a seat in 
the neighbourhood, and to inquire 


after the health of Lady eee | 
the account was favourable, he then 
directed him to call at another 


castle, to ask after another lady 
whom he named. The reader im- 
mediately closed his book, and de- 
clared that he would not proceed 
till these abrupt orders were ex- 
plained, as he was confident that 
they were produced by the second 
sight. The chief was very unwill- 
ing to explain himself; but at 
length owned that the door had 
appeared to open, and that a little 
woman, without a head, had en- 
tered the room; that the appa- 
rition indicated the sudden death of 
some person of his acquaintance; 
and the only two persons who re- 
sembled the figure were those ladies 
after whose health he had sent to 
inquire. A few hours afterwards 
the servant returned with an = ac- 
count that one of the ladies had 
died of an apoplectic fit, about 
the time when the vision had ap- 
peared. At another time, the chief 
was confined to bis bed by indis- 
position, and my friend was reading 
to him, in a storiny winter night, 
while the fishing-boat, belonging to 
the castle, was atsea. The old gen- 
tleman repeatedly expressed much 
anxiety respecting his people; and 
at last exclaimed,‘ my boat is lost!’ 
the colonel replied, ‘how do you 
know it, sir?’ He was answered, 
‘I see two of the boatmen bringing 
in the third drowned, all dripping 
wet, and laying him down close be- 
side your chair.” The chair was 
shifted with great precipitation; in 
the course of the night, the fisher- 


men returned, with the corpse of 


one ot the boatmen.”’ 
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Admitting this narration to be 
authentic, and the concomitant events 
actually to have occurred, (and we 
have Dr. Ferriar’s own admission 
of the authenticity of the narra- 
tive) cither the spectral appear- 
ance presented to this sentient 
was no delusion, but an actual 
vision—some impression made on his 
senses from without, independent 
of material agency—-or is own 
mind at the time was endowed with, 
and exerted a degree of prescience, 
which, although we may conceive 
and allow it to be innate in the 
human soul, is not usually capable 
of being exercised during the con- 
nection of the latter with a material 
frame. The conclusion appears to 
ine to be irresistible, aa which- 
ever alternative we adopt, it affords 
us a convincing proof of the fallacy 
of the doctrines of the materialists, 
who ascribe all the operations and 
faculties of the human mind to ma- 
terial organization alone, and who 
deny the existence or agency of 
spirit, separate from an: unconnect- 
ed with corporeal substance. Dur- 
ing the connection of spirit with 
inatter, the agency and operations 
of the former are limited and cir- 
cumscribed by the properties and 
powers of the latter. We are well 
aware of the impossibility of com- 
municating with, or acting upon 
any other being like ourselves, with- 
out the intervention of matter, and 
of the total impossibility of com- 
municating with, or acting upon 
any pure spirit divested of matter 
jut we have no means of ascertain 
ing, or indeed of conceiving the 
power or mode of communication and 
agency between one pure spirit and 
another, although we shail scarcely 
venture to deny that such communi. 
cation and ageney exist. Is it un- 
reasonable or unphilosophical to sup- 
pose that spirit divested of matter 
may also be able to act upon spirit 
connected with matter, by means of 
the senses, the material conduits in 
human beings of impressions from 
without ? 

Qur disbelief of the reality of 
visions and apparitions seems, in 
truth, to be grounded entirely upon 
our not knowing the mode by which 
such apearances can be effected ; 
and therefore whenever such an 
appearance is related to us by a pers 
son whose veracity is unquestiona- 
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ble, and whose authority we cannot 
deny, we attribute to him self-delu- 
sion and hallucination of mind; al- 
though no circumstance in his pre- 
vious conduet, or aftercourse of life, 
can furnish us with the least pre- 
tence of charging him with such 
aberration. If the few observations 
I have submitted are correct, it will 
appear that such spectral appear- 
ances cannot always be explained on 
the principle of self-delusion and 
hallucination, whatever other expla- 
nation they are capable of. Lam 
not contending for the authenticity 
of any narration of supernatural ap- 


{Fn, 


pearances, nor even asserting that 
such ever at all earisted. 1 am 
arguing entirely upon adinitted 
facts: and if these are really sub. 
stantiated, | do not see why ‘Spirit- 
ual agency is to be denied merely 
because we are not acquainted with 
the means by which it can be exert. 
ed upon us. To give credit to every 
tale of visions and spectres would 
betray the depth of ignorance and 
Superstition ; to deny the possibility 
of spiritual agency merely because 
we ourselves never experienced it, 
is no essential characteristic of true 
philosophy. Mepticus. 


ON POSTHUMOUS VANITY. 





“ La pompe des cuterremens intéresse plus la yanité des vivans que la mémoire 


des morts,”’* 


Tuts is an acute and sensible ob- 
servation of the Due de la Roche- 
foucault. It affords an admirable 
example of the strong discernment 
and deep penetration which so highly 
distinguished that celebrated writer, 
and is peculiarly characteristic of one 
who possessed so clear an insight 
into those hidden motives, which 
govern many of the thoughts and 
actions of men. We may observe, 
however, that he has represented 
the vanity of the diving only as being 
gratified by the pomp of funerals 
and the display of external gran- 
deur ; but the charge may, with 
equal propriety, be extended to the 
dead, whose love of splendour and 
magnificence during life thus mani- 
fests itself in this last act of useless 
ostentation. 

There is nothing which has been 
made a greater subject of ethical 
disquisition, or more closely engaged 
the reflection and attention of writers 
in general, than the prevailing foible 
of vanity. It has been, and still is, 
the theme of universal censure ; and 
though held up, in all ages, asa fair 
mark for the shafts of ridicule and 
satire, its powerful sway seems not 
by any means to be contined to nar- 
rower limits. It is by nature so 
deeply implanted in the human mind, 
and possesses so considerable a share 
in the direction of its various move- 


ments, that it is not surprising the 
“ruling passion” nal extend its 
views to objects beyond “ this visi- 
ble diurnal sphere.”’ Indeed, it 
sometimes appears to revive in its 
full force, at a time when all would 
lmagine it to be extinct; and to 
operate most strongly when it might 
naturally be supposed to have least 
influence. Too frequently we find 
that those honours and distinctions, 
which were disregarded in the pleni- 
tude of health and power and en- 
joyment, are eagerly courted at the 
close of existence, and at the termi- 
nation of all earthly grandeur.— 
Such strange and wayward desires 
plainly indicate the predominant pas- 
sion, and can only be attributed to 
that inconsistency of conduct and 
unsteadiness of principle which so 
peculiarly mark the human cha- 
racter. 

The passior of vanity, so far as it 
relates to objects which may gain 
a posthumous celebrity, displays it- 
self in various ways; but the one, to 
which I at present more particularly 
allude, is in the performance of the 
solemn rite of sepulture. In in- 
numerable instances, the gorgeous 
pomp and costly splendour, displayed 
on these oceasions, are the conse- 
quences of some dying injunction 
or express testamentary direction. 
When men allow their minds to be 
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* Maximes du Duc de la Rochefoucault. 470 
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thus frivolously influenced, there can 
be no hesitation in asserting, that 
they are actuated by vain conceit 
and a false pride; by a foolish and 
even contemptible desire of attract- 
ing, by the magnificence of their 
interment, that tem yorary notice 
and distinction which they could 
never obtain by their living actions. 
But although this species of ostenta- 
tion be reprehensible when it springs 
from the vanity of private and un- 
distinguished individuals, the case 
is far different when extraordinary 
poinp and grandeur attend to the 
grave the remains of a revered mo- 
narch, a lamented hero, an upright 
statesman, a renowned patriot, or 
illustrious senator; or aa an un- 
usual degree of state is the tribute 
of gratitude—the offering of affec- 
tion—or the act of surviving friend- 
ship. Such marks of regard for the 
memory of the dead are not only 
beyond the reach of censure, but 
deserve the highest praise. The 
same exception must also be under- 
stood when funeral honours § are 
bestowed by friends or by strangers, 
as a testimony of respect to departed 
worth, and to those who have ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous by 
their talents, their piety, or their 
virtues: or when they are decreed 
by the voice of public approbation 
to such as have been eminent for 
their great national services ;—who 
have saved their country by their 
valour, adorned its councils by their 
wisdom, or captivated senates by 
their eloquence and learning. Men 
like these deserve, when they quit 
this earthly scene, a more than or- 
dinary testimonial of veneration and 
esteem from those who have beheld 
their living conduct, and been wit- 
— of their glorious actious.— 
Sut 


—— “ when the proud their stately 
_ pomp display, 
And the long fun’rals blacken all the 
way,” 


we must mock the futile endeavour 
to gain transcient admiration; and 
whilst we contemplate the sable 
emblems of mortality slowly passing 
before the view, decorated in all the 
pride of heraldry and adorned with 
the outward trappings of woe, we 
must be still more strongly con- 
vinced of the instability of all hu- 
Eur. Mac. Feb. 1823. 


man greatness, and the folly of in- 
dulging in such vain and useless 
ostentation, 

Among many other examples of 
posthumous vanity in the present 
day we may also mention that, which 
displays itself with regard to monu- 
ments and epitapas. The latter sab- 
ject bas so frequently been made the 
theme of observation that it were 
needless here to enlarge upon it; 
but with respect to monuments, how 
often are the superb and costly piles, 
with which our churehes saukioaaiae 
drals abound, erected by desire of 
unknown and undistinguished indi- 
viduals, who seek to obtain from 


the chissel of the sculptor that brief 


reputation after death which, during 
life, they never attempted to gain 
hy the exercise of talent or the prac- 
tice of any public or social virtue. 
To such. may we say in the lan- 
guage of Broome, the companion 
und friend of Pope, 


“ Let vulgar souls triumphal arches 


raise, 

Or speaking marbles to record their 
praise ; 

And picture (to the voice of Fame un- 
known) 

The mimic feature on the breathing 
stone ; 

Mere mortals, subject to Death’s total 
sway, 

Reptiles of earth, and beings of a 
day!" 


But when a public monument or 
statue is raised by the universal 
voice of an admiring nation to a 
hero, who has sacrificed his life in 
the service of his country—to ho- 
nour the memory ofa philanthropist, 
who has devoted his noble exertions 
to the cause of benevolence and hu- 
manity—to reward those, who have 
contributed to the public welfare 
and to the promotion of literature 
and science—or as a tribute of re- 
spect from their surviving country- 
men to such as have laudably dis- 
tinguished themselves beyond the 
rest of mankind, we must not cen- 
sure, but admire the deed. Sucha 
design is, indeed, highly praise- 
worthy ; its end and purpose being 
to express and record to distant 
posterity the glory and grati- 
tude of a nation for the genius, 
achievements, or worth of pre-emi- 
nent individuals, an: to preserve 
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the remembrance of men who, though 
their actions are immortal, are them- 


selves mortal ; — who, however dis- 


tinguished by their exploits, their 
rank, their power, their wealth, or 
their worldly honours, must yield 
to the certain and inevitable stroke 
of death. When, therefore, we con- 
template the speaking tablets which 
adorn the walls of that — na- 
tional cemetry of the illustrious 
dead, where “ kings, heroes, poets, 
statesmen, patriots lie,” and, like 
the mourning friend of Addison, 
retire from the noise and tumult of 
the world, 


——in silence and in solitude to 
tread, 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of 
the dead, 
Thro’ breathing statues, then unheeded 
things, 
Thro’ rows of warriors, and thro’ walks 


hdd 


of kings! 


we cannot but be inspired with 
becoming pride and a genuine spirit 
of patriotism ;—we cannot but feel 
more ardent aspirations after excel- 
lence, and a noble thirst of just and 
unsullied fame. 


“ Oft let us range the gloomy aisles 
alone, 

(Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown) 

Along the walls where speaking mar- 
bles show 

What worthies form the hallow’d mould 
below: 


Proud names, who once the reins of 
empire held, 

In arms who triumph'd, or in arts ex- 
cell'd ; 

Chiefs grac'd with scars, and prodigal 
of blood ; 

Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom 
stood ; 

Just men, by whom impartial laws were 
giv'’p ; 

And saints, who taught and led the way 
to heav’n.” * 


Another advantage of thus pre- 
serving the representations of men, 
who have raised themselves above 
the level of humanity, is, that they 
may in future ages be pointed out 
as objects of praiseworthy emulation 
to all, who wish to pursue the same 
honourable paths to distinction.— 
Thus the statue of the hero will na- 
turally inspire the beholder with 
the desire of glory—of the philo- 
sopher with a love of science—of 
the philanthropist with a love of 
benevolence—and of the patriot with 
a true love for his country. 
But it is not to such frail and 
perishable memorials that men of 
real eminence and renown will trust 
for immortality. It is their’s, as 
the poet beautifully expresses it, 
‘to grave their praises on the hearts 
of men ;’’—to be enshrined in 
‘** A monument which worth alone can 
raise, 

Sure to survive, when Time shall *whelm 
in dust 

The arch, the pillar, and the marble 
bust.” W. 





ON A LADY SINGING. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


No !—Ne’er did singing, by its flattering art, 

To two vermillion lips more charms impart ; 

Less sweet the flute’s enchanting tones appear, 
When softly stealing o'er the slumbering ear ; 
Your accents Love’s own God himself must teach, 
For they the heart as well as ear can reach ; 

O Lady !—blest, indeed, the youth must be 

To whom you deign to ore those lips of rose ; 
But still an hundred times more blest is he 

Who may presume those lovely lips to cLose. 


* Tickell’s Epistle to the Earl of Warwick, with the works of Addison. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP—AN ALLEGORY. 


THERE is an island in the south 
encompassed by rocks which, how- 
ever, presents an aspect the most 
seducing ; these dangerous rocks are 
hidden by waves that lave its bor- 
ders; and the stranger who ap- 

roaches this island only perceives a 
brilliant amphitheatre, covered by 
trees which, apparently weary of 
their weight of fruit, bend their 
heads even to the earth, strewing 
around their golden honours. But 
this deceptive fruit, like that which 
grows in the country of the Loto- 

hagi, produces the most dangerous 
inebriation, causing the hapless being 
who tastes of it to forget his coun- 
try, his love of virtue, and his desire 
for glory. A sea, whose waves are 
never calmed, surrounds the island; it 
is here the Sirens have fixed their 
dwelling place, and here that, raising 
their melodious voices, they stifle 
in delicious harmony the dreadful 
groans of the irritated waters. Some 
of the unhappy beings betrayed here 
are wandering on the banks; they 
are wishing to leave the scene of 
their misfortunes. From their sor- 
rowful silence, and the pallid hue of 
their countenances, they might well 
be mistaken for the shades of those 
who could not pass the river Cocytus. 
They have lost the illusions that so 
much charmed them; but, deprived 
of strength and courage, they basely 
suffer themselves to be enslaved b 
habits, and they lament in vain. 
crowd of madmen cover the borders 
of the island, they disperse at hazard, 
yielding at once to the illusions of 
deceitful hope. In Paphos pure day 
has never shed its light, the burning 
sky is always cloudy, sometimes in 
an utter obscurity ; and sometimes 
rapid flashes of hektsing, bursting 
from the darkness, betray to the 
beholder’s sight objects as unex- 
pected as they are dreadful! But 
in every season flashes of fire, and 
meteors equally fleeting,and illusions 
that burn and shine without enlight- 
ning, are substituted for the benig- 
nant influences of the sun and moon. 

The temple of Venus is situated at 
a very short distance from the sea. 
Not that celestial Venus worshipped 
by the Arabians; the divinity of 
Paphos is she who exposed herself 


unveiled on Mount Ida, and who 
banishing modesty, and separated 
from her attendant graces, dared no 
longer rely on the power of her 
charms, but, to bribe her judge, was 
obliged to promise him the most 
beautiful woman in the universe; 
it was thus she bought the prize of 
beauty, she did not fairly obtain it. 
Such is the goddess who reigns in 
this island. An immense number of 
worshippers come from every part of 
the world to bring their offerings to 
this temple. 

The altars of Love are strewed with 
flowers of the most delicious odour ; 
the — and Smiles are ever em- 

loyed in decorating them with gar- 
ands; the Muses themselves come 
here to celebrate the triumphs of 
love; their immortal lyres no longer 
possess that supernatural power 
which excites the soul to deeds of 
glory and virtue; but their softened 
iarmony beguiles the senses, touches 
the heart, but no more inspires that 
divine enthusiasm which leads to 
honour and happiness. Yet this 
same temple, that presents such va- 
ried and delightful attractions, is but 
too often the theatre of the most tra- 
gic horrors! How many unhappy 
victims of vengeance and jealousy 
have been immolated on those very 
altars that are strewed with roses! 
How often have the furies, armed 
with bloody poignards and funeral 
torches, put to flight the graces 
bathed in tears, and the loves in 
mourning! Yet inthe midst of so 
many dangers, so many fatal illu- 
sions and deceiving pleasures, some 
few privileged beings have found 
happiness within the precincts of this 
dangerous empire. 

In the most solitary situation in 
the island, in the depths of a wood 
of willows and pine trees on the 
borders of a pure and gentle stream, 
in an antique edifice a goddess has 
fixed her sacred asylum, so little 
known to mortals, that itcan scarcely 
be called a temple. It is here that 
Friendship has chosen her retreat, 
far from noisy courts and cities, far, 
far from the ambitious and the wor- 
shippers of fortune! Since Astraa’s 
flight incense no longer smokes on 
the altars of the pa «vo and her 
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worship is abandoned! However, 
she still occasionally receives homage, 
and she is satisfied, for the offerings 
are always pure and simple! At- 
tended only by Fidelity this god- 
dess, an enemy to all tumult and 
ostentation, delights in her solitude. 
She loves the calm of nature ; over 
her neglected altars the moss and 
ivy, unchecked, have heen permit- 
ted to wander; time respects them, 
and they are imperishable, On all 
sides are inscribed the most touch- 
ing inscriptions: * Near and at dis- 
tance,""—“In winter and in sum- 
mer.”’—** In life and in death,”— 
** In happiness and in adversity.” 
Love sometimes visits this rm | 
dwelling; but he first tears the band- 
age from his eyes, and throws away 
his homicidal bow and quiver ; he 
retains only his wings, of which he 
cannot divest himself; and he still 
possesses all the sprightliness, the 
races, and the innocence of child- 
ood. Friendship receives him with- 
out distrust; she either does not 
know him, or she will only see in 
him a beautiful child: the god, fa- 
tigued with the agitations of his 
court, with the revolutions of his 
empire, and even with his conquests, 
reposes deliciously on the bosom of 
Friendship; he becomes there at 
once more pure and more sensitive, 
and it is there he abjures all artifice 
and suspicion; he receives from 
Friendship all the generous virtues, 
and gives in exchange a charm she 
could not possess without him, that 
renders her at once more delicate 


(Fes. 


and more lasting. When Love, by 
some happy caprice, wishes to ensure 
the happiness of two mortals, he takes 
Friendship withhim; the goddess 
precedes and guides him; they travel 
without pomp and without noise, for 
Love is no longer attended by his 
usual court, Folly, Jealousy, and 
the tumultuous Sports ; he is accom- 
panied by Prudence, by Delicacy, 
and by that indefinable Sympathy, 
always veiled and mysterious, that 
allures us by some unknown attrac- 
tion, whose silken bonds are hidden 
like herself. It is she who, inspiring 
us more surely than reasun can guide 
us, determines at once the choice of 
our hearts. If, during their happ 
union Love and Friendship meet with 
two virtuous and sensible beings,they 
unite them by chains as solid as they 
are pleasing, whose weight is never 
felt; far from leaving the marks ofa 
miserable slavery, they are the ho- 
nour and pride of those who wear 
them; these respectable ties are 
often taken for the revered symbols 
and attributes of Virtue. However, 
with Time Love flies away, but not 
with a rapid and precipitate flight; 
he flies slowly, and with so much 
sweetness, with such delicate man- 
agement and attention, that his ab- 
sence is scarcely perceived or felt; 
and as he departs Friendship, be- 
coming more attractive and more 
tender, gradually assumes his seduc- 
tive aspect, his graces, and his lan- 
guage. She replaces him even to 
the tomb! 





ON PREMATURE INTERMENT. 


Tuere are few persons ignorant 
that it is the unnatural custom of 
the French to inter twenty-four hours 
after the apparent decease. This 
practice, aa is said to have had its 
origin in regard for the living by 
preventing the evil consequences of 
putrefaction, has excited horror in 
reflecting minds generally, and the 
deserved censure of many eminent 
medical men, who declare that the 
sanitary precaution has been carried 
to an extreme which outrages not 
only decency but humanity. That 
it should still exist is the best proof 





that can be offered of the obstinacy 
of the French government, or the 
ridiculous respect attached by the 
nation to a custom which sends 
many innocent victims prematurely 
to the yrave, and serves to weaken 
the effect which scenes of death are 
calculated to produce upon the living. 
It is monstrous that the body of 4 
parent or a child is to be dragged to 
the grave almost before it is cold, 
and with a people like the French 
such an indecent practice must tend 
to unhinge the sacred ties of nature. 
Several laudable attempts have 
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heen recently made by Englishmen 
in France to rouse the attention of 
the French ministers to the subject, 
and so produce a total change in the 
system. It is lamentable to state 
that, not only have their endeavours 
been unattended with success, but 
also thatin too many instaaces the 
humane applicants have been treated 
with a coolness bordering upon in- 
civility. Doctor Macnab, an Eng- 
lish physician who has resided in 
France for many years past, made 
some very spirited exertions on this 
subject during the ministry of M. 
De Cazes, and it is only doing com- 
mom justice to the ex-minister to 
state, that his conduct was an excep- 
tion to that which has been observed 
by his predecessors and successors. 
Unfortunately, however, for the in- 
terests of humanity, M. De Cazes 
quitted the ministry just as he was 
about to propose an alteration in the 
French law of burials. The memo- 
rial presented by Dr. Macnab to the 
French ministry is a most interest- 
ing production. We regret exceed- 
ingly that it has never been pub- 
lished, because we think it could 
hardly fail to make the French 
ashamed of themselves, and thus 
lead te the abrogation of one of the 
most infamous laws which ever dis- 
graced the character of a country. 
We have been favoured with a pe- 
rusal of the Doctor’s manuscript, 
from which we make a few extracts. 

“Individuals of whatever rank,”’ 
says the Doctor, “ from crowned 
heads to the labourers in the fields, 
are equally victimsto this unnatural 
oastom:—the rieh and the poor—the 
child newly from the womb—the 
youth in the flower of life, and the 
favourites of the creation, the fair 
sex, are alike exposed to the danger 
of perpetual death from premature 
interment.”* 

“In every age and country his- 
tory has furnished numerous in- 
stances of individuals, who, in ap- 
poe death, have been preserved 
by accidental causes from premature 
interment. The short period of 
twenty-four hours, allowed by the 
existing laws of France for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real or 
apparent death of individuals, is far 
too short. ‘Fhere are many cases 
in which the signs of apparent death 
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are witnessed, and which cannot be 
determined for days after they have 
been manifested. 1 could enumerate 
diseases in which such signs are 
common.” 

“It will be seen, that, except in pus 
trid and a few other diseases which 
form a very inconsiderable part of 
those to which human nature is sub- 
ject, when no essential organ of life 
is mortally attacked, the generality of 
beings, interred within the short 
period prescribed by the law, present 
no positive signs of real death—not 
even that first stage of putrefaction 
which is declared by the most able 
physicians and chemists to be free 
from infection, and therefore unac- 
companied with danger to the living. 
With respect to the second stage of 
putrefaction,which is dangerous, and 
which is the only sure proof of real 
death, the period of its appearance 
is uncertain; but it is easily deter- 
mined, and no harm to the living 
can arise if the interment is per- 
formed immediately after the first 
signs of positive putrefaction have 
been witnessed.” 

Doctor Macnab then proceeds in 
illustration of his position to relate 
several instances of recovery from 
apparent death. Most of them are 
known to the bulk of English read- 
ers, but as it is important that facts 
of a peculiar and interesting nature 
should be repeatedly brought before 
the public, we shall probably be ex- 
cused for quoting some of those 
which the Doctor selected for his 
memorial to the French government. 

‘* The danger to whieh the clegant 
Lady Russell was exposed is too 
well known, both in France and in 
England, to require details. She 
remained seven days and nights 
without any sign of life, and her in- 
terment was delayed only on account 
of the violent grief, which Lord Rus- 
scl experienced at the idea of being 
separated from a beloved wife. On 
the eighth day, as the parish bells 
were tolling for church, Lady Rus- 
sel suddenly raised her head, and to 
the amazement and indescribable 
joy of her husband, told him to get 
ready to accompany her to church. 
Her recovery was rapid and com- 
plete, and she lived many rs 
afterwards to render her Lord the 
father of a family.” “ If,” says the 
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author, ‘* Lady Russell had been 
in France, under the existing law, 
she would have been buried alive.” 

The second instance is related 
by the celebrated Odier of Geneva, 
in the following words :—* I knew 
a girl, twenty-five years old, named 
Eliza Roy, who narrowly escaped 
being buried alive. She lived ata 
distance of two leagues from Geneva. 
For some years she had been subject 
to nervous attacks which frequently 
deprived her of every appearance of 
life ; but, after the lapse of a few 
hours, she would recever and resume 
her occupations as if nothing had 
heseneeh On one occasion, how- 
ever, the suspension of her faculties 
was so protracted, that her friends 
called in a medical man of the neigh- 
bourhood, who pronounced her dead. 
She was then sewn up in a close 
shroud, according to the barbarous 
custom of the country, and laid upon 
the bedstead. Amongst those who 
called to condole with the parents 
was a particular friend of the sup- 
posed deceased, of herownage. The 
young woman, anxious to take a last 
leak at her friend, unripped the 
shroud and imprinted a kiss upon 
hercheek. Whilst she was kissing 
her she fancied that she felt her 
breathe. She repeated her caresses ; 
and being shortly assured of the 
fact of her friend not being dead, 
she applied her mouth to that of the 
girl, and in a short time the latter 
was restored to life, and ableto dress 
herself.” 

Dr. Crichton, physician to the 
Girand Duke Nicholas, brother of 
the Emperor of Russia, relates a fact 
from his own experience which 
powerfully supports the arguments 
used by Dr. Siete “A young 
girl,” says Dr. Crichton, “in the 
service of the Princess of : 
who had for some time kept her bed 
with a nervous affection, at length 
to all appearance was deprived of 
life. Her face had all the character 
of death—her body was perfectly 
cold, and every other sympton of 
death was manifested. She was re- 
moved into another room, and placed 
in a cothn. On the day fixed for 
her funeral, hymns, according to 
the custom of the country, were sung 
before the door; but at the very 
moment when they were going to 





nail down the coffin, a perspiration 
was seen upon her skin, and in a 
few minutes it was succeeded bya 
convulsive motion in the hands and 
feet. Ina few moments she opened 
her eyes, and uttered a piercing 
scream. The faculty were instantly 
called in, and in the space of a few 
days her health was completely re- 
established. The account which she 
gave of her situation is extremely 
curious. She said that she appeared 
to dream that she was dena but 
that she was sensible to every thing 
that was passing round her, and dis- 
tinctly heard her friends bewailing 
her + her she felt them envelope 
her in the shroud, and place her in 
the coffin. This sensation gave her 
extreme agony, and she attempted 
to speak but her soul was unable 
to act upon her body. She describes 
her sensations as very contradictory, 
as if she was and was not in her 
body at one and the same instant. 
She attempted in vain to move her 
arms, to open her eyes, or to speak. 
The agony of her mind was at its 
height when she heard the funeral 
hymn, and found that they were 
about to nail down the lid of the 
cofin. The horror of being buried 
alive gave a new impulse to her 
mind, which resumed its power over 
its corporeal organization, and pro- 
duced the effects which excited the 
notice of those who were about to 
convey her to a premature grave.” 
The last instance which the Doctor 
cites will be found in the “ Causes 
Celebres.” Itexcited for a long time 
the most lively interest, and was 
for months the theme of conver- 
sation in every circle in Paris. There 
are few, perhaps, in England who 
have not heard of it; but it is one 
of those interesting facts which will 
bear repeating. ‘‘A young Parisian 
lady, an inhabitant of the Rue St. 
Honoré, who had fixed her affections 
upon a gentleman of her own age, 
was, however, forced by the cupidity 
of her parents to bestow her hand 
upon another. She was plunged in 
a profound melancholy, which pro- 
duced a lethargic affection, and in 
the end every appearance of death. 
She was buried alive. The object of 
her affections, her first lover, having 
heard of her funeral and essere tt 
that she had frequently experienc 
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violent nervous attacks, which had 
produced for short periods the ap- 
pearance of death, flattered himself 
with the hope of regaining the che- 
rished object of his passion alive,even 
in the grave. Romantic as the idea 
would seem to any but a lover, the 
sequel will shew that it was not an 
unhappy one. He instantly pro- 
ceeded to the house of the sexton, 
and by means of a bribe succeeded 
in obtaining the body of the lady, 
which he caused to be conveyed to 
his own house ; where, after having 
for a long time endeavoured to 
restore her to life without any ap- 
pearance of success, some slig t 
signs of animation were perceived. 
In the course of a few hours he had 
the felicity of hearing her speak 
and receiving her embrace. Under 
such circumstances, was it to be won- 
dered at that she considered her obli- 
gations to her husband as less im- 
perious than the claims of her lover, 
who might be said to be the real 
possessor of her existence. They 
exchanged vows ofeternal constancy; 
and to prevent the discovery of her 
restoration to life they proceeded 
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privately to England, where they 
remained ten years. On their return 
to Paris the wife had the misfortune 
to be seen by her husband, who, al- 
though scarcely crediting the evi- 
dence of his own eyes, followed her 
home, and became informed of what 
had occurred. The husband com- 
menced an action against the lover; 
and the faithful pair, finding that 
there was no chance of evading his 
claim in a court of law, fled to 
another country where they ended 
their days happily.” 

It would require extensive limits 
were we to give a twentieth part of 
the cases which are in record ofa 
similar nature to those which have 
been noticed. They are known to 
the world, and they are convincing. 
With such facts before us we should 
be wretches, indeed, if we did not 
acknowledge with delight the virtue 
of every attempt to rouse the atten- 
tion of the French and other govern- 
ments, which sanction premature 
interment, to a subject of such im- 

ortance as the condemnation of 
innocent persons to untimely des- 
truction. 





EVENING. 


FROM AN UNFINISHED POEM. 


Ir is the stilly hour of eve, 

When all the blossoms seem to grieve, 
And mourn in tears the day’s decline, 

While on their petals dentine shine : 


Each seitin 


sun, that fades away, 


But warns them of their own decay ; 

Alas! when some few suns are o’er, 

They'll revel in the beam no more, 

But wither on their lowly bed 

Like some lone maid whose beauty’s fled.— 
The breeze, that slumber’d through the day, 
Now whispering kisses —_ spray 


In yonder fragrant jasmine 


ower, 


And fans to health each languid flower. 
The nightingale is warbling now 
Responses to the lover’s vow. 

There’s music in the grove, the brake, 
Nay, music in the sleeping lake, 

For every zephyr’s wanton sigh 

Fills the air with melody ; 


And — sound, 
ike this, 


At eve 


That floats around, 
Breathes balmy bliss. 


ELLEN, 


A ge lg alee, Se ee, 
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“ O'er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
Deserted paths, and intermingled graves, 
Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades ev'ry flower, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods.” 


Pore's “ Eloisato Abelard.” 


I ruin that 1 never passed afew 
hours more delightfully than in the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise. It was 
at the close of a beautiful day in the 
month of August. The evening 
was calm and serene; the air mild 
and balmy; gently sighing at in- 
tervals through the gloomy foliage 
of the waving cypresses which sur- 
rounded me. Every thing was cal- 
culated to detach my mind from 
worldly thoughts, and to inspire me 
with feelings of seriousness and de- 
votion. Nothing was seen to move 
—a dead silence reigned around— 
the whole scene resembled a bright 
and tranquil painting. The elevated 
spot upon which | stood command- 
ed a noble view of the heights of 
Belleville and Montmartre, the cas- 
tle of Vincennes, the palace of Meu- 
don, the banks of the Marne, and of 
Paris and its environs for man 
miles. Its innumerable white build 
ings stood out with a startling 
distinctness : there was not a sin- 
gle wreath of smoke to dim the 
clearness of the prospect. The high 
towers of the ancient cathedral of 
Notre Dame, of St. Sulpice and St. 
Eustache, the majestic domes of the 
Pantheon, the Hotel des Invalides, 
and the Abbaye du val de Grace, 
and the spires of the distant 
ehurches, rose in dark relief against 
the unclouded sky. The city was 
illumined by the glories of the set- 
ting sun, and the heavens resembled 
aseaof flame. Whilst 1 stood con- 
templating this magnificent specta- 
cle, its aes visibly diminished, 
and gradually faded from the view, 
The dazzling streaks of light which 
overspread the horizon became by 
degrees fainter and fainter, until 
they were at length entirely en- 
veloped in the dusky veil of twi- 


light. In the opposite quarter of 
the heavens appeared the full moon, 
of unusual size, slowly rising in 
silvery whiteness through the cloud- 
less ten and shedding an uncer- 
tain lustre on the dark groves and 
wandering paths of the cemetery, 
Around me were innumerable mo- 
numents of different shapes and di- 
mensions, assuming the varied forms 
of temples, obelisks, pyramids, and 
columns. They were mostly shad- 
ed with willows and cypresses flou- 
rishing over them in mournful lux. 
urianee, orembosomed in the ob- 
scure recesses of the many clustres 
of trees which extended on every 
side. The white marble, contrast- 
ing with the deep dense shades of 
the sombre foliage, gave an air of 
the most impressive and melancholy 
grandeur. ‘To add to the solem- 
nity of the scene, a funeral pro- 
cession was observed slowly wind- 
ing amidst the twilight walks and 
avenues below, and advancing to 
the place of interment on the sum- 
mit of the hill. After the coffin 
had been removed from the car, it 
was borne tothe grave, followed, not 
by the relatives and friends of the 
deceased, but by a crowd of specta- 
tors; who, out of respect, and from 
a regard to the sanctity of the 
place, remained uncovered during 
the ceremony; but the want of the 
funeral service greatly diminished 
the impressive effect of this awful 
spectacle. No holy minister of 
religion, arrayed ‘** in sacred vest- 
ments”’ was present to perform the 
last solemn offices of humanity, and 
to consign the mouldering remains 
to their kindred dust. No holy 
minister was there to meet the ap- 
proaching bier, and to precede it to 
the tomb, repeating in mournful 
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and measured cadences, those beau- 
tiful sentences which are contained 
in our own affecting service for the 
“ Burial of the Dead.”’ But on its 
arrival at the grave the pall was 
removed, exhibiting to the view a 
few rough unpolished boards, an- 
skillfully joined together; and the 
unfastened lid, accidently slipping 
aside, displayed a part of the wind- 
ing-sheet, under which faney de- 
picted the pale and ghastly counte- 
nance of the deceased. The coffin 
being lowered into the earth and a 
handful of dust, which fell with a 
fearful and hollow sound, scattered 
wponit, the grave was hastily filled 
up, and in less than five minutes no 
trace was left, except the compara- 
tive freshness of the soil, to mark 
the place of interment. The spec- 
tators, stiN uncovered, remained 
during a short interval in solemn 
si ence, and at length slowly retired 
in different directions. When the 
last of them had disappeared through 
the dusky groves, | myself prepar- 
ed to quit this interesting scene ; 
and the evening bell having an- 
nounced the hour of departure, 1 
hent my course to the great gates 
of the cemetery, and retraced my 
steps to Paris. 

‘his celebrated burying ground 
is the favourite resort of the Pari- 
sians, who go in great numbers to 
visit the tombs of their departed 
friends, and tou adorn them with me- 
inérials of their fond remembrance 
and regret. On the second of No- 
vember in every year is held the 
* Féte des Morts,” or Festival in 
honour of the dead; on which oc- 
casion there is a kind of melan- 
choly sentimental pilgrimage of the 
mostsolemn and impressive descrip- 
tion. The ornaments, with which 
the monuments are decorated, con- 

sist generally of garlands, crosses, 
wreaths of flowers, bands of crape, 
of cypress, of myrtle, or of ivy; and 
are either thrown upon the grave, 
or suspended on the outside, or 
entwined among the shrubs which 
overshadow the sepulchres: and 
such is the respect paid to the sa- 
cted relicts of pious affection and 
amniable sensibility, that no appre- 
hension is ever entertained of their 
being molested by the profane and 
snhallowed touch of the thoughtless 
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and unfeeling. In the marble sides 
of some of the monuments, are in- 
serted the miniatures of those whose 
remains lie interred beneath, and 
who have been untimely eut off in 
the flower of youth and beauty ; 
thus readering doubly impressive the 
fearful contrast between the blooming 
countenance above and the fleshless 
skeleton below. There are also 
many spacious family vaults exca- 
vated in the side of the hill after 
the manner of the ancients, with nn- 
merous recesses for coffins: the 
whole enclosed by bronze doors of 
exquisite taste and workmanship ; 
through which may be seen at the 
extremity windows of beautifully 
stained glass, and chairs placed for 
the use of those who wish to shut 
themselves up and meditate in the 
sepulchre which they themselves 
must ultimately occupy; while the 
yellow wreath upon the ground, o1 
coffin, points out the latest occupant 
of the chamber of death. Other mo- 
numents stand within railed en- 
closures profusely planted with 
shrubs and flowers, and covered 
with various emblamatical devices. 
Indeed 4 could not but generally 
admire the correctness and siimpli- 
city of taste shewn in their construc- 
tion and arrangement, and the ge- 
nuine feeling and affection display- 
ed in the pathetic inscriptions ev- 
graven onthem. On almost every 
tomb I read the names of celebrated 
characters of modern = times ;— of 
men who have excited the admira- 
tion of the world by the splendou: 
of their actions, who have instructed 
it by their wisdom, delighted it by 
their writings, animated it by their 
gaiety, or embellished it by their 
genius and extraordinary talents. 
Near the entrance of the cemetery 
is the beautiful Gothic menument 
erected by the Abbess de la Rochie- 
foucauld, in honour of Abelard and 
Eloisa. This monument, which was 
transported from the Abbey of the 
Paraclete to the museum of French 
monuments at Paris, and is now re- 
moved hither, actually contains the 
ashes of these celebrated and unfor- 
tunate lovers. The figures of the 
romantic pair sculptured * in liv- 
ing stone,” and reposing side by side 
in their monastic habiliments, with 
hands devoutly lifted up to heaven 
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in the attitude of prayer, are fine] 
conceived, and as finely eae 
At a short distance is the tomb of 
Labédoyere, famous for his bravery 
and untimely fate. A small square 
enclosure, decorated with flowers, is 
all that marks the spot in which 
repose the remains of the hapless 
Ney; the tombstone which was 
placed there having been some time 
since removed. Onthe summit of the 
hill is the splendid monument of 
Marshal Masséna, Prince of Ess- 
ling, whose bust isengraved in bas- 
relief on a lofty pyramid, inscribed 
with his name and the time of 
his death; and with the titles of 
his four principal victories. Not 
fur distant are two elegant sepul- 
chres, recently erected to the me- 
mory of Moliere and La Fontaine. 
The tomb of the latter is adorned 
with sculptured engravings of his 
two best fables. A low pyramid 
marks the grave of Volney ; and at 
the end of an avenue of trees is the 
appropriate monument of Delille, 
the poet of the gardens; better 
known by the honourable appella- 
tion of the Virgil of France. 

In this cemetry, likewise, rest the 
ashes of Marshal Lefebvre, Duke 
of Dantzick ; Marshal Kellermann, 
Duke of Valmy; and Junot, Duke 
of Abrantes; of Marshals Davoust, 
Serrurier, Pérignon, and Beurnon- 
ville; of Davella, Prince Pamphili, 
the Marquis de Coigny, the Cheva- 
lier de Rodfiéns. ladame Cottin, 
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the celebrated authoress, Hauy, the 
mineralogist, Chenier, the poet, 
Fourcroy, the naturalist, Mentelle, 
Ravrio, Parmentier, Regnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely, the Abbe Sicard, 
Gretry, Naldi, and many others who 
have raised themselves above the 
level of mankind, and whose names 
will survive to posterity, when these 
frail memorials of their worth, like 
their mortal remains, shall have 
mouldered into dust. 

There are several other monuments 
also in different parts of the cemete- 
ry, which are of a very superior order 
and are distinguished for simpli- 
city of design, elegance of sculpture, 
and variety of external decoration. 
The principal of these are the family 
vault of the Prince of Echmiualh; 
and the sepulchres of the Dukes of 
Frias, Decrés, Fleury, and Mont- 
morency; of Count Greffulhe, Ge- 
neral Berckheim, the Countess De- 
midoff (consort of Baron Strogo- 
noff, late Envoy from the Court of 
Russia to the Ottoman Porte); of 
Counts Walterstoff, De Bourcke, 
Monge, and D'’Aboville; and of 
Beaumarchais, Adanson, and Clary. 

In the centre of the cemetery 
stands a large and handsome cha- 
pel lately erected, and not yet com- 
pletely finished. It is romantically 
situated on the slope of the hill in 
the midst of monuments and cy- 
presses, and commands a noble view 
of Paris and the adjacent er. 





BLONDEL, 


Domna, vostra beutas, 
Elas bellas faissos, 

Els bels oils amoros, 

Els gens cors ben taillats 
Dont sicu empresenats 

De vyostra amor que mi lia. 


RICHARD. 


Si bel trop affansia 
Jade vos non patrai, 
Que major honorai 

Sol en votre deman, 
Que sautra des obeisan 
Tot can de vos volria, 


BLONDEL. 
Oh! Ladye-fayre, thy various charmes 
O’er-matche the Knightlie warriour’s 
armes ; 

Thy foreheade white; thy lovlie eies ; 
Thy heart, where cruell slaughter lies; 
These are mightie spells that binde 
With chaines of love my captive minde. 


RICHARD. 
If thou wouldst deigne to give thy 
Knighte 
Some derring-doe to prove his mighte ; 
With thankes he woulde the honour 
take, 
And riske, himselfe for Beauties sake ; 
In your obedience he would live, 
Or fall in perils thou shouldst give! 
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ON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF AUSTRIA. 


AnaLysis oF THE Work or M. Marcet pve Serre, 
6 vols. Svo. 


It is surprising that up to the 

resent time, there should scarcely 
foes been any statistical account of 
an empire situated in the heart of 
Europe, which has always acted a 
distinguished part in this quarter of 
the world ; and scarcely any descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants. Some years ago 
M. Marcel de Serre published an 
account, almost entirely statistical, 
of this country, under the title of 
“Travels in Austria.”” The well- 
deserved success of that work vouches 
for the merit of the one now under 
our consideration. 

The first two volumes contain an 
abridgement of the history of the 
House of Austria, from its com- 
mencement to the present period: 
and it is sufficient to say, that this 
abridgement is executed with that 
ability, which might have been ex- 

ected from the talents of the author. 
As the history of the House of Aus- 
tria by the celebrated Coxe is known 
to most of our readers, and accessi- 
ble to all, we shall confine ourselves 
toan analysis of those parts of the 
volumes before us that treat more 
particularly of the manners, usages, 
and customs of that extensive em- 
pire. 

In this work may be found very 
accurate calculations relative to the 
extent of the Austrian territory, 
and general observations on the 
provinces. These possess great in- 
terest. 

If the empire of Austria, though 
the largest of the (ierman states 
and one of the most considerable 
empires in Europe, is far from 
being able to rival Russia in extent 
of territory ; ithas many advantages 
over that country, in the mildness of 
its climate, the fertility of its soil, 
and the industry of its inhabitants. 
In industry ind. civilization Austria 
is inferior to France, only because 
it possesses a less favourable situa- 
tion, and a smaller number of sea 
ports and other outlets for its ma- 
nufactures. The coast of the Adria- 
tic is its only communication with 
the Mediterranean; and the high 


mountains of Styria, Carinthia, and 
Croatia, render the communication 
between the provinces of the east, 
the centre, and the north, with that 
of the coast, very difficult. During 
the occupation of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces by the French, roads were made 
in order to remove these obstacles in 
part, though in a great measure 
they were insurmountable ; so that, 
for a long time Austria must be 
inferior to France in commerce, in 
spite é6f the acquisition of the State 
of Venice, which brought with it 
the considerable port of that name; 
previously it bed only Trieste and 
Fiurme, which, besides the posses- 
sion of that celebrated city, brought 
with them the dependant provin- 
cesin Terra-Firma. These pro- 
vinces, re-united to the Milanese, 
Mantua, &c. form the kingdom of 
Venetian Lombardy, one of the 
brightest gems in the Austrian 
crown. Upper and Lower Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, a part 
of Silesia, Moravia, and the king- 
dom of Bohemia, are what is called 
the German States of this empire, to 
which may be added Eastern Galli- 
cia and the District of Bukorino.— 
The Hungarian dominions are Hun- 
gary> properly so called, Sclavonia, 
roatia, Dalmatia, Transylyania,and 
a great part of Tyrol. 

The most accurate geographers 
have supposed that the extent of 
Austria is from 11,999 to 11,989 
square miles, They have all equally 
slimitiod that this extent includes 
a oo meray of about 26 millions of 
inhabitants, distributed among $877 
cities, 2096 towns, and 74,740 vil- 
lages. Those, who have extended 
their researches still farther, enu- 
merate besides the villages 16,10] 
sinall hamlets. 

After treating of these matters, 
the author describes the varieties of 
costume in the empire of Austria. 
These changes correspond with the 
inequality of the soil and climate. 
Our author begins with a descrip- 
ion of the picturesque dress of some 
of the inhabitants of Transylvania. 
—After having observed that this 
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country is entirely snrrounded by 
mountains, he adds, that its capital, 
Hermanstad, is peopled with Saxons, 
who are distinguished from the Abo- 
rigines by their easy circumstances, 
the result of their industry and so- 
hriety. Their houses, cleaner and 
better built, give a smiling air te 
the districts they inhabit. The 
greater part profess the Lutheran, 
religion. ‘The men in general 
are of tall stature, their dress is a 
mixture of the ancicnt German cos- 
tume with that of the Hungarians. 
The head-dress of the women and 
girls is generally a bonnet adorned 
with flowers, and their dress is orna- 
mented with fur; the Saxon ladies 
of Hermanstad have left off their 
ancient dress, which so well became 
the style of beauty peculiar to this 
country, a light and elegant shape, 
a complexion of lilies and roses, 
large blue eyes,and a skin of dazzling 
whiteness. Here the author makes 
a digression upon the power of the 
Austrian monarchy, which appears 
foreign to the seblect, but which 
may, nevertheless, be 


» read with in- 
terest in the work. 

M. Marcel now returns again to 
costume, and observes that the pea- 
sant girls round Hermanstad dress 
with the most remarkable taste and 
judgment. After having described, 
very much at length, their ordinary 
dress, he says, that on holidays they 
adorn themselves with necklaces and 
ear-rings of coral or glass. ‘The wo- 
men wear, like the men, boots with 
flat iron heels; they make all their 
own clothes, as well as those of their 
husbands and children. 

These short observations, he says, 
npon only one province (Transyl- 
vania) and that province not the 
most known in Austria, will give 
an idea of the prodigious variety 
there is in the large possessions of 
this monarchy, aa this appears in 
the general aspect of the country. 
We will now follow M. Marcel 
in his remarks on matters of far 
greater importance than that of 
costume, which, though it is appa- 
rently a digression, yet becomes the 
— subject. 

M. Marcel gives a picture of the 
power of Austria, of which we will 
give a sketch :— 

Ever since the reign of Joseph 
the Second, who, says our author 
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very judiciously, if he did not exe- 
cute great things did, at least, con- 
ceive them, Government has made 
great efforts to direct the nati- 
onal attention to agriculture and 
the arts of industry, to which 
the inhabitants seem naturally in- 
clined. Manufactures have been 
established, and new experiments 
have been tried to ameliorate the 
soil. With the exception of the 
(ierman provinces, where these aime- 
liorations have taken place, Austria 
has i thing to do in the coun- 
tries under its jurisdiction. A be- 
ginning ought to be made by ren- 
dering communication between the 
provinces secure and easy, in order 
to encourage the consumption of the 
produce of the soil. Of what im- 
Pea for example, this would 
ve in Hungary, one of the most fer- 
tile countries in Europe, and more 
especially in Gallicia, on the coast, 
and in the provinces of the centre! 

In this respect the visits of the 
French armies have been very useful 
to Austria. This empire owes to them 
their excellent roads, executed in 
spite of nature and the steepness of 
the ground, and, what is still more 
extraordinary, in defiance of the in- 
habitants themselves, particularly 
the Dalmatians. They all thought 
that these new roads, which would 
render their mountains accessible, 
would also be a certain means of 
reducing them to permanent slavery. 

Among modern nations, who com- 
municate more with each other than 
the ancients, large roads are not suf- 
ficient for conveyance, especially of 
military transports; rivers and ca- 
nals are become indispensable com- 
munications, and these Austria is in 
want of. A multitude of obstacles 
renders the navigation of the Da- 
nube, the principal river in Austria, 
as laborious as it is dangerous. The 
navigation of the Vistula presents 
fewer obstacles, but it is not exten- 
sive; this river, crossing only a 
small part of Gallicia. The Inn, the 
Traun, and the Theiss, afford a safe 
navigation for boats, and also for 
rafts, with which they sail down 
the Danube; whilst the Marche, the 
Wag, the Grand, and the Une, fa- 
cilitate the communication of the 
southern provinces with the rest of 
the empire. The commerce of the 
northern provinces might be rea- 
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dered easy by means of the Elbe, 
increased by the Moldau and Eger, 
also by the Vistula, to which is 
united the Sanarand the Bug; and, 
lastly, by the Dniester which empties 
itself into the Black Sea. All these 
means, the only ones open to the 
commerce of Austria, ought to teach 
the Government the importance of 
trying new ones, and of making 
canals to facilitate the conveyance 
of merchandize from one province 
to another. To attain this, M. Mar- 
cel de Serre recommends the union 
of the Marche with the Oder. After 
this, our author determines the li- 
mits of the Austrian-German mo- 
narchy, in doing which he enters 
into a detail too long for insertion 
here, but which may be profitably 
read in the work. We shall confine 
ourselves to a notice of his very in- 
teresting observations upon the ge- 
neral aspect of Austria, and upon 
the character of some of its inha- 
bitants : —- Austria, taken alto- 
gether, he says, is a very moun- 
tainous country. Tyrol, Styria, and 
Upper Austria, remind me at every 
step of the boasted scenery of Swit- 
zerland. Hungary is only a vast 
sandy plain, formed by the earthy 
alluvions of the Danube and the 
Theiss. In Transylvania, on the 
contrary, the soil rises abruptly.— 
The name of this province needs no 
explanation: for it is plain that it 
means the situation of countries be- 
yond the forests. 

Three distinct races form the 
population of Transylvania. The 
Saxons, who are the industrious 
race ; the Hungarians, who form the 
nobility of the country ; and lastly, 
the Sicules and Wallachians, who 
may be considered as the most un- 
civilized of the European nations : 
without activity or industry they 
lead an idle life,following no other oc- 
cupation than that of attending their 
flocks. A few of them are employed 
as carters and tanners, and exercise 
their trades in Bannat: there are 
but few who take the trouble to 
cultivate the earth, they must be 
forced to it by extreme want. These 
people are deceitful, vindictive, and 
cordially detest every other nation ; 
drunkenness and the basest disposi- 
tions are the consequences of their 
bad education and the examples of 
their parents. They let their beards 
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and hair grow, which have the most 
disgusting appearance, for they do 
not give themselves the trouble to 
tie it up, much less to comb it. 
Their whole dress consists of a coarse 
shirt, tied round the loins with a 
leathern girdle ornamented with 
buttons, to which are suspended 
their knives, forks, steel, &c., and 
they never go out without these im- 
plements; the lower part of their 
clothing consists in long pantaloons, 
small buskins, and manele tied with 
strings of leather ; in the winter they 
wear a fur bonnet, and in the sum- 
mer a round bonnet of felt. 

Giallicia is a sandy plain, where 
the soil is more irregular and un- 
equal than in Hungary: small hills, 
in some places fertile enough, va- 
riegate it in a thousand different 
ways. That part of Silesia which 
borders on the east of Gallicia more 
resembles Bohemia, which it also 
adjoins, than the first of these pro- 
vinces ; like Bohemia it is studded 
with lofty hills, which form towards 
the west a part of the Suliote chain 
of mountains, and towards the south 
a part of the Carpathian. 

Quitting Moravia, which is less 
mountainous than Silesia, and, di- 
recting your course towards the 
south, you enter lower Anstria, 
where fertile plains are watered by 
the Danube, the finest river in the 
world. Here cultivation has taken 
advantage of the excellence of the 
soil, and more particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna; but the 
soil of lower Austria does not every 
where present the same fertility. In 
drawing near the southern part of 
Higher Austria, every thing is 
changed: those hills where the vine 
joined to the elm once displayed its 
golden branches, those fertile pas- 
tures once covered with innumerable 
flocks, are converted into narrow 
vallies, rocks stripped of verdure, 
thick forests, and high mountains the 
abode of eternal snow; such is the 
aspect of this part of Upper Austria. 
Stull farther north towards Styria 
and Carinthia the aspect of nature is 
still more savage; a dark and dreary 
verdure, intersected by plains of 
snow, covers the mountains. 

The whole empire of Austria may 
be divided into three regions; that 
of the south comprehends Southern 
Tyrol, Istria, Frioul, Southern 
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Carinthia, Carniola, the borders of 
Italy, and a part of Croatia. The ge- 
neral temperature of these provinces 
is from nine to ten degrees. The 
spring and autumn are like those of 
Italy, and the summer is very hot 
when under the influence of the fatal 
eirocco; but in the mountainous 
country the Em follows in 
proportion to the elevation of the 
sun: thus, in some mountains there 
are in the middle of the hottest sea- 
son constant, and, sometimes, eternal 
snows. The olive. peach, vine, fig. 
and pomegranate thrive in the open 
air. 

The middle division consists of a 
great part of Hungary, all Transyl- 
vania, Arch-duchy of Austria,Styria, 
Carinthia, and some parts of Mora- 
via and Bohemia. The olive does 
not grow here, but the vine and 
Turkish corn prosper well, except 
in the mountainous districts. The 
general temperature is much more 
variable in this region than in that 
of the south. In the hottest places 
it is never more than eight degrees, 
and often much lower. 

In general the air is pure and 
serene. The winter lasts three or 
four months ; the spring is mild, 
though generally very damp. The 
summer ts hot, but variable, and often 
accompanied by violent storms. 
There are few fine days, except in 
the autumn. The air is never un- 
healthy but in the marshy lands of 
Hungary, which is called the tomb 
of the Germans. 

The third or northern division 
comprehends Gallicia, a part of the 
north of Hungary, Bohemia and 
Moravia, as wellas Austrian Silesia. 
The general temperature is scarcely 
ever more than six degrees, rarely 
seven; for which reason there are 
no vines nor maize, even corn can- 
not be well cultivated, except in 
certain parts, and the culture of it 
ceases altogether in the higher parts 
of Bohemia, and the north of Hun- 

ry: the airis gencrally pure and sa. 
ubrious: the winter, t ough very 
severe, seldom lasts longer than five 
months ; the heat of summer is often 
insupportable in the deep vallies of 

Bohemia, or the deserts of the 
Vistula. 

There is a very interesting ac- 
count in this work of a singular 
people, dwelling in the midst of the 


Austrian states, but of Muscovite 
origin, forming the palatinate of 
Marmoros, situated in Hungary on 
the frontiers of Poland. 

After having explained the divi- 
sion of the empire of Austria into 
three regions and their different 
climates, M. Mansel speaks of the 
population. The extent of this em- 
pire is 11,999 square miles, and con- 
tains about twenty-six millions of in- 
habitants; the average is 2,176 in- 
dividuals to one square mile. Per- 
haps it will be asked, says he, 
whether. the population always an- 
swers to the extent and goodness of 
the soil, or whether it is solely 
governed by the extent of industry 
orcultivation. The most exact data 
prove, that it always keeps pace 
with the progress of industry or 
civilization, rather than with the 
excellence and fertility of the land : 
indeed the two most populous pro- 
vinces of Austria are far from being 
the most fertile. Surrounded by high 
chains of mountains, Bohemia and 
Silesia are nevertheless the most 
populous. The great fertility of the 
soil of Hungary does not produce 
a population at all equal to either of 
these two provinces ; the difference is 
in the ratio of ten to seventeen. 
Lower Austria which has an excel- 
lent soil, and where industry is not 
far advanced, and which contains 
the capital of the empire, is not so 

opulous as Bohemia and Silesia. 

n Bohemia they reekon 867 inhabi- 
tants to one square league; in Sile- 
sia 847, and in Lower Austria, only 
766. The population diminishes in 
proportion as industry and civiliza- 
tion deerease, and on the militar 
frontiers there are but 295 inhabi- 
tants to the square league. 

The two extremes of population in 
the provinces of Austria are from 
three to one, or rather from six to 
seventeen. The average population 
is 793 inhabitants to the square 
— If this account is compared 
with that of France, Austria will be 
found much inferior in this respect, 
for there is in that country, from the 
best authorities, about 1,094 inhabi- 
tants to a square league: the popu- 
lation then of the two empires is as 
six to eleven, so that the average 

pulation of Austria is little more 
than half that of France, but it is 
more equally distributed. Some of 
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the French departments have but 

421 inhabitants to the square league, 

whilst others contain 3,569, or 2,786, 

or 2.274 inhabitants on the same 

extent. It is not so in Austria, This 

empire is divided on nearly the same 
lan as France was formerly. 

Most of the provinces have a 
governor and a supreme council, 
which issue and communicate their 
orders to the different captains or 
chiefs of the circles charged with 
the civil administration, who have 
consequently less responsibility. 
Ever since 1812 the territories un- 
der the power of Austria have been 
divided into ten principal provinces. 
Each of these divisions is regulated 
by a governor, who constantly re- 
sides in the chief town. 

The governor of Hungary resides 
at Buda, under whose jurisdiction 
there is a population of more than 
seven millions ; whilst the governor 
of Croatia has not more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand, so that 
the administrators of the provinces 
exercise their authority over a very 
unequal number of inhabitants; and 
it am that on the distribution 
of the Austrian provinces, this im- 
portant object was not regarded 
as it ought to be in all partitions. 
Without comparing Hungary to the 
other Austrian provinces, because 
this kingdom forms a separate state 
inthe midst of the empire, it would 
seem that some governors superin- 
tend three millions of souls, whilst 
others have not three hundred 
thousand. There is no better ar- 
rangement in the sub-divisions, that 
is, in the circles or districts. 

The population of Austria is com- 
posed of different races with manners 
peculiar to themselves, and some of 
them have even a particular lan- 
guage. These people have not all 
the same character nor the same kind 
of attachment to their country, which 
is one of the great causes of the poli- 
tical weakness of Austria; a weakness 
very obvious in the event of invasion. 
The different inhabitants of the em- 
pire possess neither the same inter- 
ests nor the same way of thinking. 
The Hungarians, the Tyrolese, and 
the Bohemians, are very jealous of 
their independance, do not consider 
themselves of the same nation as the 
Austrians, whom they consider as 
inferiors, being in general endued 
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with less vivacity and a less decided 
character. They are net united 
together, _ they are all under 
one power. The principal nations, 
spread over the vast territory of 
Austria, are, the Germans, the Scla- 
vonians, and the Hungarians pro- 
= so called; there are also Wa- 
achians, Bohemians, Greeks, and 
a few Armenians, French and Wal- 
loons; but their differentracesdo not 
form an important part of the popula- 
tion. The Jews are very numerous 
in Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, 
Gallicia and Transylvania; but there 
are only a few of them in Styria, 
Carinthiaand Lower Austria. There 
are 1600 Jewish families in Transy]- 
vania, and, according to a very exact 
account, three canton families in 
the Austrian capital only. Com- 
merce attracts so many Jews to Aus- 
tria, though the government does 
not grant them any particular pri- 
vileges The Jews of Austria, in 
their property and persons,enjoy the 
same protection as other denizens 
and foreigners: excepting military 
service which they are jealous of, 
and situations under government 
which they could not occupy, they 
enjoy the same rights as the other 
citizens, with the free exercise of 
their religion; but, although they 
are free trom a personal tax, more 
degrading perhaps than oppressive, 
severe laws have been enacted against 
their monopolies. 

it is generally thought that the 
Germans form the chief part of the 
Austrian population, but it is far 
from being so; there is only Austria, 
properly so called, that is entirely 
peopled by Germans; they are very 
much scattered in Styria and Carin- 
thia. The circle of Ellingen in 
Bohemia is said to be entirely peo- 
pled by them, but they are not nu- 
merous in Moravia, still less so in 
Hungary; more are seen in Tran- 
sylvania, Galicia and Austrian Si- 
lesia. The Sclavonians are the most 
numerous race in the empire of 
Austria, they are divided into a 
reat many branches, some of which 
inhabit PrussiaandPoland,and others 
the Austrian dominions : among the 
latter are the Techecks, Slowaquians, 
Hannaquians, Poles, Windians, Ras- 
cians, Croatians and Russians ; these 
last are not numerous in Austria, 
there being but one hundred families 
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of them. The Bohemian language, 
spoken in Bohemia and Moravia, 
is only a dialect of the Sclavonic ; 
but the Sclavonians, living in a 
Gierman country, have adopted an 
alphabet which differs very little 
from that used in Germany. This 
dialect is remarkable for its rich- 
ness and the mildness of its pro- 
nunciation, as well as for the facility 
of its adaption to music; it un- 
doubtedly owes these advantages to 
the mixture of Sclavonic; it is soft, 
sonorous,and agreeable to the ear, 
and,though spoken by people not far 
advanced in the sciences and the 
arts, it has, notwithstanding, attained 
a high degree of perfection; it has 
even all the characters of a modern 
language, and may hold a distin- 
guished place amongst the languages 
of nations more advanced in civili- 
zation. The tones of expression 
which it is susceptible of, and the 
inflexions it has in common with the 
Greek and German, render it as ex- 
pressive as it is energetic: rich and 
hsctensions in varied expressions, it 
rivals the Italian in melody and 
sweetness, particularly when sung: 
all the inflexions are formed by the 
vowels, and this circumstance is fa- 
vorable to the harmony of a lan- 
guage. If we consider that to this 
advantage is joined that of having a 
regular prosody, and of being more 
capable of adaptation to the ancient 
(ireek metre than any modern lan- 
guage, we may hope that, if ever 
spoken by the ul it would con- 
sole us for the loss of the language 
of Homer and Pindar, so Seoauiti 
is its structure and organization. 
This language is more general than 
any other Renigeun language ex- 
cept the French: it extends as far as 
Turkey, and isin use even in Nova 
Zembla. 

The Hungarians are, next to the 
Sclavonians and Germans, the most 
extensive race in the Austrian mo- 
narchy: probably they derive their 
origin from Asia, as they preserve 
some traces of Asiatic manners. Ig- 
norant and little inclined to arts or 
commerce, they lead that indolent 
apathetic life which forms the happi- 
ness of the Eastern nations. un- 
gary then would be a very poor 
country if the fertility of the soil did 
not make up for the want of indus- 
try. 
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The Walachians with the Sclavo. 
nians are the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of the countries watered by 
the Danube. Though less in num. 
ber than the Sclavonians, they are 
nearly as numerous as the Hunga. 
rians, and it is probable that they 
originated in a mixture of Dacians, 
Romans and Sclavonians ; their lan. 
guage is composed of many expres. 
sions, more or less altered, which 
evidently belong to these people; 
they are without religion and the 
arts, and almost without civilization, 
The Walachian peasants, acquainted 
only with the wants and slensiaies 
of a wandering life, are in general 
deceitful, vindictive, and inclined to 
hate every other nation; and are by 
the Hungarian and Sclavonians 
treated like slaves. The Walachians, 
like the Sclavonians, multiply very 
much ; perhaps itis on this account 
that they appear dangerous to the 
Hungarians, amongst whom they 
live. 

The Czingarians, a still more 
wandering or rather vagabond race, 
are very prevalent in Bukovino, 
Hungary, Gallicia and Transylva- 
nia; in this last province, there are 
more than 60,000: and amongst 
70,000 inhabitants, which formed 
the population of Bukovino when it 
was ceded in 1778 to Austria, there 
were more than ten thousand Czin- 
garians. They have been errone- 
ously called Bohemians and Egyp- 
tians, because it was supposed, 
though without foundation, that they 
were the descendants of the ancient 
vagabonds of Exypt, expelled at the 
beginning of the 7th Century by the 
sultan Selim when he conquered that 
country; but the most probable 
opinion is, that they are Hindoos of 
the much despised cast of Parias, 
who were driven from their country 
in 1408 and 1409 at the conquest of 
India by Timur. The period of 
their arrival in Treneylvenie is 
unknown. In spite of the endea- 
vours of Maria Theresa and Joseph 
I]. to habituate them to a settled 
mode of life, they could scarcely 
induce a part of them to settle in 
some of the Transylvanian districts, 
where they attend to the cultivation 
of the earth. This people speak a 

articular idiom amongst themselves, 
fat with other people, they make 
use of the langnage of the country 
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where they live, especially of that 
of Hungary: this singular race pre- 
fer a wandering life, exercising the 
trade of fiddling, and committing 
every where theft and robbery. 
Without having scarcely an idea of 
music, they are very skilful in the 
execution of their national and 
Hungarian dances and songs. Al- 
most always wandering and travel- 
ling, followed by their wives and 
children, with their harps slung upon 
their backs and their Cythari in 
their hands, they draw forth from 
those instruments melodious sounds, 
when they take their rest on the 
sides of the roads: and, in all the vil- 
lages through which they pass, they 
endeavour to interest the peasants 
and travellers by an afflicting repre- 
sentation of extreme misery. The 
Czingarians generally show more 
attachment to the Hungarians than 
to any other people, either because 
they resemble them more in manners, 
or because they are more protected 
by them; they are rather partial to 
the Sclavonians, but they can not 
endure the Germans. 
Among the people of Austria, 
M. Marcel mentions the French, 
the Walloons, the Italians, and the 
Armenians; but the first three are 
in such small numbers that they 
have no influence upon the po- 
pulation in general: the Arme- 
nians are the most numerous.— 
Proceeding from Asia towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, 
they fixed themselves in Transy]- 
vania, where there are now more 
than eleven hundred families, most 
of whom inhabit the cities of Arme- 
nienstadt and Ebels Falva; and from 
them the former derives its name.— 
In the course of time many of them 
established themselves in Hungary, 
not congregating in any considera- 
ble numbers, except at Neugata, 
but scattering themselves all over 
the kingdom, where they are still 
in possession of all the large farms. 
There are also some of them in Gal- 
licia, Where they are sufficiently nu- 
merous to have an Archbishop, at 
— the capital of that pro- 
vince. in travelling through Gal- 
icla, it is not a little surprising to 
see the Armenians in their Oriental 
costume, proud of the beauty and 
elegance of their clothes. The same 
causes that brought the Armenians 
Eur. Mag. Feb, 1823. 


to Austria also conducted thither 
the Greeks, the Albanians, and the 
Macedonians. These different na- 
tions are not very numerous, for 
there are scarcely an hundred fami- 
lies of them in Transylvania, though 
they abound there more than in any 
other province. These people, being 
naturally industrious, have been very 
useful to Austria; and the town of 
Cronstadt owes to them the esita- 
blishment of several important ma- 
nufactures. It is only in Moravia 
that some Walloon families are seen, 
who remind us of that brilliant pe 
riod of her history when Austria 
reigned over Spain as well as Ger- 
many. As for the Italians, there are 
none except in the provinces s}- 
tuated on the ¢oast of the Adriatic ; 
their numbers in the provinces, of 
course, increases as those provinces 
approximate towards Italy. In like 
manner their numbers increase in 
German Tyrol; beyond the city of 
Brixen, they become gradually 
more numerous, and more especially 
at Reveredo. 

On the frontiers of Transylvania 
is the greatest variety of people in 
all the Austrian dominions. The 
manners of the inhabitants of Bu- 
kovino are peculiar to themselves. 
Towards the end of the third cen- 
tury the Turks ceded this country 
to the House of Austria. It is 
mountainous, and covered with fo- 
rests. The inhabitants are employed 
in tending cattle, particularly horses, 
and they are, for the most part, of 
the Greek religion. The purity of 
their manners, their sobriety, and 
the extreme simplicity of their mode 
of life, recall to our recollection the 
tastes and occupations of the ancient 
Patriarchs; they attain a very ad- 
vanced ages in their dress they re- 
semble the Turks, but still more 
the Persians, on account of their 
large bonnet of black sheep-skin. 

n considering, as it regards the 
empire of Austria, the influence of 
climate and soil upon the manners 
and characters of mankind, the 
author, after some excellent obser- 
vations upon this influence among 
ancient and modern nations, re- 
marks, that there is in the poetry 
of the north of Germany a vague 
enthusiasm, a desire of something 
which they can never obtain. | 

The imagination of the Germans 
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in this part of their territory is as 
fertile as it is unlimited. Encircled 
hy the mists of the north they 
have never produced models, or 
works attaining a high degree of 
perfection; for they cannot bear 
the restraint of rules in Hterature, 
but lose themselves in vague ideas. 
Every thing bows to the influence 
of uncertainty ; power is as fluc- 
tuating as thoughts and ideas, and 
enlightened men should take no 
more liberty with mental specula- 
tions than princes should take with 
the produce of the earth. 

In the south of Germany, where 
nature is more calm and smiling, 
the imagination is much less ex- 
alted: power is less uncertain and 
more concentrated. In the west of 
(iermany, the passions assume a 
much milder character: it would 
be the most fortunate country in 
Europe, if the Government which 
directs it had not evinced a weak- 
ness which Tittle accords with the 
dictates of wisdom. Temperate in 
climate, fertile in soil, and happy 
in its institutions, it continaes in 
a monotonous state of prosperity, 
which can only be injurious to ac- 
tivity of thought, but never to the 
happiness of the inhabitants. The 
natives of this peaceful and fertile 
country only desire to live to-mor- 
row as they did yesterday. 

Every thing in Austria is done 
more for the sake of duty than for 
glory. A nation which has no other 
guide than the love of duty must be 
a nation of real worth and integrity. 

The Germans in general, and par- 
ticularly the Austrians, have the 

reatest sincerity and honesty. — 

heir excellent qualities are as much 
derived from the excellence of their 
institutions as from the goodness of 
their hearts; their mild and peace- 
ful character, as well as their do- 
mestic habits, incline them to order 
and union, from which they never 
depart. In the winter, obliged to 
be united round their stoves in a 
room excessively heated, with an 
atmosphere hot and heavy, they ac- 


ep soft and mild habits, whilst 
the activity of their blood is les. 
sened. The slowness of their ac. 
tions, and the importance they at- 
tach to them, contribute to perpé. 
tuate their ideas of civility and 
hos a which they exercise 
without distinction, either towards 
their countrymen or strangers. — 
That goodness and generosity, which 
pervade the minutest actions of thre 
Austrians, are very disagreeable to 
the generality of travellers. At 
every step - hear them Oa It 
is impossihle—I cannot do what you 
wish’’—though it may be the easiest 
thing in the world; but, if you insist 
upon it, they make no more diffieul- 
ties but do what you desire, obey- 
ing less for the hope of a reward, 
than out of respect for power and 
a loud command. M. Marcel has 
often heard them say, “ these devils 
of French make us do every thing 
they like: but how can we resist 
a - they insist upon it so stout- 
"Te is a very mistaken notion to 
think every thing may be obtained 
in Germany for money; they are 
insensible to that powerful ‘sti- 
mulous, but they never resist the 
a eo of power and the de 
cided tone of command, 

The custom of shutting them- 
selves up in the winter in rooms, 
excessively heated by enormous 
stoves, and where the smoke of 
tobacco contributes still more to 
form a thick and unhealthy atmos- 
phere, must, as the author observes, 
render their blood heavy and viscous; 
the use of beer may also haye 


‘some influence, as it relaxes the 


nervous system. More than once 
during his travels the author was 
obliged to stay in these warm rooms 
some hours, and he never left them 


‘without feeling very sensibly the 


effects of the heavy atmosphere to 
w hich he had been confined. 

' In consequence of their love of 
order the Austrians are very clean 
in their clothing ;+ there is not with 
them, as in many large cities i 





* All that the Author says in this place, and subsequently, on the manners of the Germans in 
general, appears to be particularly meant by him to apply to the inhabitants of Southern Austr® 


+ This observation more particularly applies to Southern Austria. 
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Europe, miserable wretches covered 
with rags walking by the side of 
elegance and wait Every Aus- 
trian peasant has a clean coat, boots, 
and a furred cloak for the winter: 
their houses are as clean as their 
clothes, and though nothing in their 
habitations bespeaks wealth nothing 
indicates misery and nakedness; 
they wear their clothes as Jong as 
the French, but they take much 
more care of them. The general 
taste for cleanliness and decency is 
evinced by not suffering beggars to 
wear rags, and it is not one of the 
least benefits of the Austrian govern- 
ment, to have almost totally extir- 

ted them from the countries under 
its dominion. 

When a whole people are sensible 
of benefits and never forget them, 
they deserve general esteem; and 
ae are the Austrians. If you 
oblige them they always remember 
it, whilst they easily forget the in- 
juries done to them. They have been 
reproached for being too much attach- 
ed. to ceremony and etiquette, and 
pany foreigners have ridiculed them 
on this account, but unjustly: this 
formal politeness is the consequence 
of the spirit of order and decency. 
It must be confessed, that if etiquette 
and formality are more observed in 
Germany than elsewhere, the prero- 

atives which the nobility enjoy are, 
ina great measure, the cause. Though 
the A mcreation of elasses is more 
marked, yet there is nothing offen- 
sive in this restraint, for good-nature 
prevails in Austria even over the 
pride of aristocracy. 

The, universities in the north of 
Germany have instructed the peo- 
ple in constitutional forms of govern- 
ment, and have contributed to 
divest the feudal system of its grind- 
ing and barbarous severity. Feudal 
slavery, however, still exists in se- 
veral Austrian provinces where the 
progress of knowledge has not yet 
extended its influence, but itis gra- 
dually decreasing. 

_ Amongst the Righer classes of so- 
ciety in eee itis very common to 
unite a great many literary titles, and 
there are more diplomas in this coun- 
try than in any other in Europe, and 
there is more importance attached to 
them ; but this mania is much more 
common in western Germany than in 
the south, where, before the establish- 
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ment of the academies of Munich and 
Landshut, there did not exist a single 
university or academy of the least re- 
pute; on the contrary,it is wellknown 
what lustre the universities of Gottin- 
gen and Halle have given to the north 
of Germany, and what influence these 
great establishments have had in the 
progress of knowledge. In Austria, 
where emulation has never been 
directed towards the cultivation of 
letters, where literary success is no 
glory because it is supposed to 
weaken military spirit, and where the 
light of knowledge has scarcely pe- 
vetrated, titles purely literary could 
not be of much importance, It 
must, therefore, easily appear that 
there is more public spirit in the 
north of Germany thanin the south, 
where there is not that spirit of 
unity, although there exists bat one 
sovereign power. Two causes, never- 
theless, excite a species of public 
op and patriotism in Austria— 
the love of their country and their 
sovereign ; and, in fine, the happiness 
which every one enjoys under pro- 
tecting laws. More addicted to oon 
bandry than trade, the Austrians are 
excessively attached to their native 
soil;therefore the interests of the coun- 
try are more dependant on the labour- 
er than on the merchant, whose 
almost only aim is the success of his 
gpa speculation on which depends 
is precarious existence. Agricul- 
ture is much honored in Austria; 
and the seyereign himself feels of 
what importance it is to an empire 
where the land is so fertile. 
Theinhabitants ofthe south of Ger- 
many, and particularly in Austria, 
have a much caliner imagination than 
those of the northern parts. Generally 
less given to contemplation, they 
are less susceptible of enthusiasm. 
A purer sky, a more genial soil, and 
aless savage scenery soften rather 
than rouse their imagination: if 
they are little susceptible of enthu- 
siasm in poetry and the fine arts, 
they are more alive to the dangers 
of their country. Their native soil, 
the land of their forefathers, the long 
line of kings wio formed the hap- 
piness of their ancestors, and of 
themselves, and recollections of an- 
cient and modern times, allare conti- 
nually present to their view, and spur 
them on to generous sacrifices; nor 
are these sacrifices painful to them 
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necause they love their country: thus, 
though the Austrians have a calmer 
imagination than the northern Ger- 
mans, they have notwithstanding a 
romantic tendency in their affections. 

The Austrian women are very 
ideal in their sentiments; and their 
heads are warm at the expense of 
their repose, They love passionately, 
and with all the ardour of their 
nature; and, though christians, love 
far from appearing a weakness to them 
scems a virtue; they think it needs 
no excuse. As in all peaceful and 
thoughtful nations, the Austrian 
women abandon themselves without 
fear to their sensibility, and think 
nothing extraordinary that contri- 
butes tothe happiness of him they 
love: equally generous and affec- 
tionate, even when they are deceived, 
they sigh in secret, but seldom 
abandon themselves to despair. It 
has been thought in France, though 
upon slight foundation, that the 
(icriman women were easy of access, 
hecause some of them might have 
been weak; but it was not considered 
that they are not prepared like the 
French women against seduction. 
The German women, in their simpli- 
city of mind, cannot comprehend 
that a man of honour can ever “_ 
sentiments he does not feel, or ridi- 
cule the noblest affections of the 
soul. 

The Austrian nation is, perhaps, 
the most moral in Europe. If its 
political conduct has not always been 
guided by honour, it may be justly 
said of them, as of the English, that 
they are far from approving every 
act of their government. The Aus- 
trian people are much too grave to 
easily adopt that levity of manners, 
which is too common in other nations, 
and which turns the arms of ridicule 
against every thing that is sacred. 
The sanctity of marriage is still re- 
spected in Austria. The conjugal 
leads to maternal love, and the 
Austrian women are all, or almost 
all, excellent mothers. 

They are not more ostentatious in 
their attachment to their children 
than in their tenderness for their 
husbands. Divorce, which introduces 
into families a species of anarchy, 
has never been allowed by the Aus- 
trian laws ; and this is not the least 
advantage of their legislation. The 
Austrian women in their simplicity 


and goodnature have a charm that 
is peculiar to them; a mild sound of 
voice, an air of candour and good- 
ness, flaxen hair, a dazzling com- 
plexion, and large blue eyes, would 
render them too seducing, if their 
simplicity and modesty did not en- 
force respect and temper, by the 
charm of virtue, the too lively im- 
pression caused by their beauty; 
they please the stranger by their 
sensibility, while they interest him 
by their imagination. 

Without cultivating the fine arts 
and literature too much, they are not 
strangers to them; and, when their 
confidence is gained, they evince con- 
siderable knowledge, of which they 
never make a display. Their pre- 
sence in society is as agreeable 
as that of Frenchwomen, and it 
may be said, that they seem to be 
more necessary to it. The men are 
less agreeable than their wives, and 
generally lessamiable. The Austrian 
women speak with nearly equal faci- 
lity all the European languages; and 
French is seodiinnty delightful in 
their mouths. They have much less 
influence in the world and iv society 
than the French women, but hap- 
piness does not depend upon ex- 
terior. Family love and tranquillity 
of mind never tire, and these alone 
are what they appreciate. The Ger- 
man girls have much more libert 
than the French; this liberty, which 
they never abuse, gives them a greater 
knowledge of the world. It is to 
be remarked that,in general, women 
in Germany have a marked superi- 
ority over the men in society. It is 
astonishing how little agreeable 
men, and even clever men, are in 
conversation; neither their ideas, 
nor their choice of expression can 
convey a conception of what they are 
capable of in silence, solitude, and 
meditation. The most distinguished 
men are so little in the habit of con- 
versing, that without women there 
would be no society. 

Scandal, which is but too often 
the subject of conversation in our 
societies, would soon have destroyed 
that politeness which distinguished 
the German women, if they had 
fallen into this vice so common to 
little minds ; but they have preserved 
the purity of their primitive manners 
through the goodness of their dispo- 


sitions, as well as the excellence of 
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their institutions. They are never 
bigots or fanatics; their religion is 
as pure and simple as their hearts, 
oak supports them in the miseries of 
life.—What has been said here of 
the Austrian women relates to the 
higher classes of society. 

As to the lower orders of women, 
M. Mancel knows none who have 
purer and better manners. Itis ver 
rare in a village to find a single 
family that is not in the most outa 
harmony. Maternal love is so for- 
cible in these good countrywomen, 
that it preserves them from faults 
so common elsewhere; their work 
and the duties of religion entirely 
occupy them, and thus they are pre- 
served from all the vices that idle- 
ness engenders. In some cantons, 
however, they may be reproached 
for being too much addicted to 
strong liquors, which destroys their 
health and fortune. 

The Austrians, like the Germans, 
are rather serious than gay ; and the 
men of superior intellect hove more 
genius than wit,and more originality 
than taste. It is to this want of tact 
that the monotony of the society in 
southern Germany may be attributed ; 
but this monotony is not apparent 
in the familiar intercourse of. soa 
tic privacy. 

hen a person is fortunate enough 
to be admitted as an intimate friend 
into a family, he finds a charm and 
fascination that the stranger cannot 
meet with, who only sees the Ger- 
man in circumstances where their 
natural timidity and respect for cns- 
tom restrain and paralise their fa- 
cultiec. In seeing them as they 
really are, itis delightful to meet 
with men of such pure and excel- 
lent hearts in an age so demoralized. 
It is necessary to see the Germans 
frequently and long, to find out the 
extent and solidity of their know- 
ledge. The stranger finds more 
pleasure in the society of the inhabi- 
tants of the north of Germany than 
of the south. The gentlemen of the 
northern provinces are not satisfied 
with seeking the society of the 
literati, for many of them excel 
in the sciences and in the higher 
classes of literature. Princes, and 
even sovereigns, have rivalled each 
other in their efforts to give that 
lustre to letters which they claim 
from civilization. Thus any little 
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capital, which might otherwise re- 
main forever in obscurity and almost 
unknown, acquires celebrity by pro- 
ducing learned men. Gotha, Weimar, 
and Gottingen are become the Athens 
of the north, and the centre of in- 
struction to the greatest part of 
Europe; in a short time the same 
“ be said of Munich. 
nation generally good, and pos- 
sessing ne can not be other- 
wise than charitable, and no nation 
was ever more so than the German. 
In the large cities there are fewer 
mansions and fine private edifices 
than in France, or especially in 
Italy ; but charitable establishments 
are greater in number and better 
superintended. Many of these es- 
tablishments, founded at first by 
associations of individuals, have 
acquired by degrees immense riches, 
which are employed in the service 
of the sick and indigent. It is said 
that at Vienna there is one hospital 
capable of receiving, in case of 
emergency, fourteen thousand beds. 
In spite of this prodigality of assist- 
ance for the indigent, which ap- 
parently would encourage idleness 
and consequently mendicity, there 
are but few beggars in Austria; 
where every man, who can work so 
as to gain his livelihood, would be 
ashamed to live at the expense of 
others. The different charitable 
establishments, and the work- 
houses which exist in almost all 
the cities, and sometimes even in 
the smallest villages, have greatly 
contributed to extirpate mendicity. 
The cleanliness of the Germans, 
which charms all travellers, has the 
happinest effects upon their chari- 
table institutions; it preserves health, 
diminishes the causes of mortality, 
and favours the love of economy: 
the people are indebted to it fora 
kind of dignity closely allied to de- 
cency and propriety ; for cleanliness 
favors, as much as food and climate, 
the development of the human 
powers. Perhaps it is chiefly owing 
to this cause that nearly all the 
Germans are tall in stature, with 
strong and well proportioned limbs 
and fresh florid complexions ; but 
they have in general no delicacy of 
feature, and but little expression of 
countenance. Though there are 
but few ugly men amongst them, 
yet there are still fewer really hand- 
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some; that is to say, of that noble 
and manly beauty which is seen in 
the inhabitants of the south of Eu- 
rope, and which served as models 
for the fine statues of the ancients. 
The modern Germans are what Ta- 
citus describes their ancestors to 
have been: they are almost all pale 
and insipid, and their mind has not 
the energy to be expected from their 
strength and tall stature. In con- 
sequence of the progress of civi- 
lization and concentration of power, 
they will certainly acquire, says M. 
Marcel, more vivacity of mind, and 
more vigour of character.—Amongst 
the projects conceived by Joseph 
HI. that of ameliorating. the treat- 
ment of the insane is worthy of 
distinction: he gave considerable 
sums for the establishment of an 
hospital, where the insane might re- 
ceive all necessary assistance ; and 
this hospital is supposed to be better 
regulated than any in Europe. 
Though the Germans travel a 
good deal in the interior of their 


country, there are not so many con- 
veniencies for travelling as in Eng- 
land,or even in France. TheGermans, 
who do every thing negligently, are 
never quick enough for travellers; be- 
sides the roads are not well kept in re- 
pair, nor are the post-horses good 
enough for expedition. The proper 
time or travelling is when the snow 
is on the ground, and the sledges can 
be used; then all obstacles disap. 
pear, and the severity of the coid 
obliges the guide to second the im- 
patience of the traveller. It is not 
uncommon to go a league in twenty 
or twenty-five minutes, and some- 
times in less; in these sledge-jour- 
neys it is very essential not to give 
way to sleep, which softly steals 
through the veins. If the traveller 
sleeps the cold overpowers him, and 
he perishes a victim to the severity 
of the climate. 

In this analysis we have only men- 
tioned the principal objects; the 
work itself offers many other very 
interesting details. 


SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


(Continued from page 34.) 


THE REV. JAMES RUDGE, D. D. 


Dr. Rudge is the minister of 
St Anne’s, Limehouse, and evening 
lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, His de- 
fects as a reader are numerous, some 
of them are physical, and, therefore, 
irremediable, while others are mere- 
ly the consequence of bad taste and 
inattention. His voice is sufficient 
to fill the church of which he is the 
evening lecturer, and I am inclined 
to believe that there are but few larg- 
er in London; while the obstacles, 
which the dense mass of human be- 
ings, with which it is always crowd- 
ed when he preaches, presents to 
the conveyance of sound, must con- 
siderably increase the difficulties of 
the clergyman’s duties. Dr. Radge’s 
voice, if every other quality was 
equal to its power, might satisfy the 
most fastidious, but it is monotonous 
and harsh; yet for these. imperfec- 
tions no blame is attributable to Dr. 


Rudge; industry itself. cannot ac- 
complish jmpossibilities, His readin 
frequent! - enerates into a drawl; 
in the pulpit, however, he is tolerably 
exempt from this defect. There is 
great room for improvement in his 
pronunciation, which | am convinced 
is partly the result, of carelessness, 
as he often pronaynces the same 
words correctly and incorrectly on 
the same evening. The aspirate he 
sometimes places where it had no 
previone existence. . Another of his 
d habits is the use of action in 
reading, which, to say the least of it, 
is unnecessary. Besides, Dr. Rudge 
suits the action to the word, both in 
the desk and in the pulpit ; for io- 
stance, if he is speaking of heaven, 
he will point upward, and. if he is 
describing the emotions of the heart, 
he will place his hand upon his 
breast. These errors may be const- 
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dered by many em as trivial, but 
as a breath will sully the lustre of a 
em, so inconsiderable faults will 
sometimes impede the development 
of real talent. Of levity orinattention 
it is impossible to accuse him, he is 
solemn and devout while readin 
earnest and impressive while pvesick 
ing: some may even be of opinion 
that he is unnecessarily so, but this 
extreme is infinitely preferable to 
the other, as it usually owes its origin 
to the excess of religious feeling. 
His sermons are not distinguished 
either for their beauties or defects ; 
they are usually os and con- 
tain earnest exhortations to the 
discharge of the different moral and 
religious duties, scriptural exposi- 
tions of the doctrines of christianity, 
and vivid representations of the per- 
nicious rebuhe of a deviation from 
rectitude. He never dazzles by the 
brilliancy of his style, or the splen- 
dour of his:ideas. Asa theologian 
he is not remarkable either for the 
depth of his researches, or the no- 
velty and ingenuity of his illustra- 


THE REV. JAMES 


Dr. Moore is the vicar of St. Pan- 
eras, London. His sermons are 
particularly remarkable for their in- 
equality in merit. Some are origi- 
nal in their conception, beautiful in 
their execution, vivid in their deline- 
ations, forcible in their arguments, 
and ingenious in their solations. 
Others, again, mock the efforts of in- 
dustry to extract any thing from 
them to admire or to praise: exempt 
from such gross errors as would ex- 
pose them to a rigorous castigation, 
they supply criticism with no mate- 
rials whatever. Those among his 
discourses, which are composed by 
the irradiating hand of genius, are 
not confined to any particular sub- 
ject. He vindicates the truths of 
revelation by irrefragable reasonings 
from the calumnies and misrepresen- 
tations of infidelity; a selection of 
those arguments best adapted to 
strengthen his cause, and a felicitous 
arrangement of themy are the chief 
excellencies of this class of Dr. 
Moore’s discourses. . . 

Those, which are intended to im- 
press on his hearers the obligations 
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tions. He rarely interests the feel- 
ings, or displays what may properly 
be termed eloquence. In _ passing 
over such a mind as Dr. Rudge's, 
the critic must only lament its near 
approach to sterility, for, where the 
principal weeds are carefully eradi- 
cated and the soil refuses to pro- 
duce or nourish many flowers, the 
sunshine and the storm are equally 
unnecessary.—He evidently does not 
restrict himself to the study of theo- 
logy only, the good effects of this 
are visible in his sermons, which 
present a variety entirely unattain- 
able by those who pursue an oppo- 
site course. 

The highest praise to which Dr. 
Rudge can aspire is that of a plain, 
sensible preacher; he selects those 
subjects for discussion which have 
the most general application, and 
explains them in a manner perspi- 
cuous to the meanest comprehension ; 
he is, therefore, to the rand un- 
educated classes of society a valua- 
ble and instructive teacher. 


MOORE, L, L. D. 


to moral actions, display the line of 
conduct he is advocating in the point 
of view most favourable to the de- 
velopment of its advantages. But 
there is no subject upon which Dr. 
Moore has delivered better sermons, 
than upon the sorrows incidental 
to mortality, those darker threads in 
the many-coloured web of human 
destiny. His descriptions of the 
woes, which render existence a desert, 
are replete with reality, interest and 
athos. They are adapted toall the 
rotean forms of misfortune, and 
each individual may recognize the 
calamity which has preyed upon, 
perhaps destroyed his peace. 

His eloquence is still more con- 
spicuous in his consolatary addresses 
to the afflicted; deriving his argu- 
ments for resignation, from ‘* Him 
who bore our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows, and intdoniog for their as- 
sistance ee charm of diction, 
every grace of language, he appears 
the delegated conservator of the 
heart from the inroads of despair. 

In describing the characteristics 
of this gentleman's preaching, I 
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should be guilty of an omission if 
I maiheitel te mention the powerful 
manner in which he sometimes ex- 
cites and interests the feelings : this 
may partly be attributed to his im- 
pressive mode of delivery. 

He is likewise pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for undaunted courage in 
the service of the cause he is engaged 
in. Though placed for years in the 
situation perhaps most dangerous to 
the independence of the preacher, 
(I allude to his employments at the 
Proprietary Cha els) he never for 
an instant sacrificed the freedom of 
his spirit, or yielded to the selfish 
admonitions of interest. Though he 
preached at one of the most fashion- 
able chapels in the Metropolis, he 
was the untiring, unrelenting casti- 
rator of fashionable vices and fol- 
fies in all their ramifications. He 
never wasted his eloquence in expa- 
tiating upon the enormity of those 
crimes, whicl the majority of his 
hearers had no temptation to per- 
petrate, but fearlessly attacked those 
delinquencies, which it was probable 
many of them were in the frequent 
habit of committing. For this trait 
Dr. Moore is entitled to the appro- 
bation of every one, who values in- 
dependence or loves truth. To pass 
at once from the matter to the 
manner of his preaching. His ser- 
mons derive additional attractions 


from the extreme gracefulness of his 
delivery. His voice, though mono. 
tonous and sepulchral, is full and 
powerful, and is so admirably mo- 
dulated, that every sentence he speaks 
appears harmoniously constructed, 
and unincumbered with a single su- 
— word. His action is elegant, 
1is deportment solemn and dignified, 
his manner of speaking animated 
and energetic. He appears perfectly 
conscious of the high importance of 
the mission he is entrusted to execute, 
and deeply imbued with a sense of the 
dignity and authority of his office. 
Instead of limiting his exertions to 
merely reading his discourses, he 
commits a considerable portion of 
them to memory, and consequently 
approximates to that freedom from 
restraint,which constitutes so greata 
charm in extemporaneous speaking, 
With a full-toned and well-modulat- 
ed voice, a distinct enunciation, and 
correct emphasis, his reading must 
be good; but, in consequence of the 
increased latitude allowed by the 
ulpit to animation of manner, he 
is there heard to much greater ad- 
vantage; in addition to this he 
reads too rapidly. Upon the whole 
Dr. Moore, as a preacher, is inferior 
to few if to any of his contempo- 
raries, and is very superior to many 

of them. 
Criticvs. 





ODE FROM HORACE. 


Dare not, Leucondé, to enquire, 
(Presumptuous is the fond desire) 
How long that term of life may be 
The gods shall grant to you or me; 
Nor of Chaldean numbers ask, 

For vain and fruitless were the task. 


Rather with patience let us bear 

The ills we may be doom’d to share; 

Whether a Jove more winters give, 
l 


Or this sha 


be the last we live, 


Which dashes now Etruria’s wave 
‘Gainst rocks which many a tempest brave. 


Oh then! be wise, prepare the wine, 

Abridge your hopes, their flight confine, 

And ever let those hopes remain 

Proportion’d to life's transient reign. 

Whilst now engaged in converse gay, 

Time steals with envious haste away. 

Seize then to-day ere yet it fly, 

Nor on to-moprow dare rely. S. R- 
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MEMOIR OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 


LATE EMPEROR 


TuaT state of society and of litera- 
are, in which indiscriminate and ex- 
essive praise of hings and Conquer- 
ors gave history the complexion of 
fable, has long past away; neither 
impunity whilst living, nor subse- 
quent apotheosis, is the necessary 
portion of the hero; nor can Ins 
fame be permanently tarnished by 
the spirit of party, nor by popular 
ingratitude; the rulers of the earth 
are now weighed in the balance of 
intellect and virtue, and their fame 
is commensurate with the greatness 
of their exploits, and with the wis- 
dom of their administration. The 
divine right of kings is now con- 
sidered as the jargon of a bar- 
barous era—Sovereigns and Con- 
querors are now but men and ma- 
gistrates of the Commonwealth, each 
aetion 1s investigated at the bar of 
public opinion, and if the passions 
of the age soften offence or depreciate 
yreatness, the page of history is the 
mirror which restores every thing 
to its natural proportions. The histo- 
rian, therefore, contemplates even a 
mighty character like Napoleon 
but as a fellow-man, immeasurably 
elevated in point of intellect, but 
subject to the same specific standard 
ot contemplation—a being of supe- 
riur mind, but of his own passions, 
wants, and frailties, and whose bio- 
graphy is, therefore, of the utmost 
utility to mankind, 

In writing the following memoir 
it is our desire to be scrupulously 
impartial and accurate, remembering 
that what is an error or a mistate- 
ment with contemporaries becomes 
a falsehood to futurity, and is a 
moral turpitade in the historian or 
biographer. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was born at 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 15th 
August, 1769. The noble origin of 
the family of Bonaparte or Buona- 
parte is well senate by the records 
of the fourteenth century; and its 
more modern dignity might be esti- 
mated by the fact, that in 1776 
Charles Buonaparte, the father of 
Napoleon, was chosen as the repre- 
sentative of the nobility of Corsica 
in the deputation which that island 
then sent to the Court of France. 

Eur. Mag. Feb. 1823. 


OF FRANCE, 


The Buonapartes were orginally 
from St. Miniato in Tuseany, and 
Letitia Ramolino, the mother of 
Napoleon, was likewise nobly born: 
she was distinguished for beauty, for 
dignity of demeanour, and for great 
pow ers of intellect: she yvave birth to 
eight children, of whom Napoleon 
was the second. 

It may be said that the infaney 
of Napoleon passed without sports 
and his youth without pleasure, 
although not without attachments. 
His nature press tor- 
ward to the goal of manhood, and 
the precoce maturity of his mind, and 
the seriousness ot his habitsandof his 


seemed to 


uy plication to studies, were remark- 
ably in contrast with the usual dis- 
positions ot hovhood. Ile was sent 
to the military academy at Brienne 
by the Count de Marbeuf, governor 
of Corsica, where he continued to 
evince his disposition to study and 
deep reflection. Plutarch was to him 
a recreation after the military and 
inathematical exercises of the day 
were over: but in after life his de- 
light was in works of the imagi- 
nation, and Plutarch yielded to the 
peetry of Ossian. It was at the 
inilitary academies of Paris and Bri- 
enne that Napoleon evinced the germ 
of that profundity of genius, and of 
that stupendous elevation of cha- 
racter, which are almost exclusively 
his in the page ; The 
early complexion of his mind ap- 
pears to have been most pace 
nary. Hie seems to have prescribed 
to himself some imaginary standard 
of heroism as the object of ex- 
istence to himself, and to have ab- 
stractel himself from dissipation, 
and even from the amusements of 
youth, in the ambitious contempla- 
tion of greatness and fame; even 
literature and the fine arts were dis- 
carded, and apparently wrapped up 
in the profundity of thought; even 
as a boy he was contemplated with 
admiration as one distinct and su- 
perior to his fellow-students. But 
these singular traits of character 
were unaccompanied by moroseness 
or malevolence, or by that arrogance 
and display of superiority which ex- 
cite jealousy and engender hatred. 
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of history. 
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Professor Leguile said, in thg re- 
port which he had to make of his 
pupils, entitled ** The Academy of 
srienne, statement of the King’s 
Scholars elegible by their age to 
the public service, or to proceed to 
the Academy of Paris.’’ ‘ M. de 
Buonaparte, (Napoleon) born 15th 
August, 1769; height tour feet ten 
inches, ten lines (or twelfths of an 
ineh); has finished his fourteenth 
ear, of good constitution, excellent 
tog obedient, well-behaved and 
grateful, regular in his conduct, and 
has always distinguished himself by 
his application to mathematics. He is 
moderately acquainted with history 
and geography, rather deficient in 
accomplishments and in Latin, in 
ohh has finished only the fourth 
form; he will make an excellent 
Naval Officer, and deserves to be ad- 
mitted into the school at Paris.”’ 
This document is now in the posses- 
sion of Marshal de Segur. The pro- 
fessor had added in a note “ A Corsi- 
can! by birth, and a Corsican in dis- 
position—he will be eminent if cir- 
cumstances prove favourable. ”’ 

The military career of Buonaparte 
began in 1785, when his examina- 
tion for the artillery was so honour- 
able to his talents, that he was ap- 
pointed a sub-lieutenant in the re- 
giment de la Frere. It is related, 
as characteristic of Napoleon, that a 
lady, about this time, reproaching 
the memory of Turenne for his de- 
struction by fire of the Palatinate, 
Buonaparte replied, * Well, madam, 
what did it signify, if the conflagra- 
tion was necessary to his plans.” 

Buonaparte was only 20 when 
the commencement of the revolution 
opened for hima field adapted to his 
great genius. At this period his cor- 
respondence with Paoli, thenin Eng- 
land, breathed an ardent spirit of 
liberty,soaring almost to enthusiasm; 
but, unhappily for mankind, this 
spirit of freedom faded before the 
less hallowed flame of ambition and 
of personal glory. In 1792, Paoli was 
created a lieutenant-general in the 
French service, and appointed to the 
command of the twenty-third mili- 
tary divison. In the same year we 
find Napoleon, a lieutenant of artil- 
lery, appointed acting-commander 
of one of the battallions of National 
Guards, raised in Corsica. That 
Island was then agitated by the 


party which had long resisted the 
domination of the Genoese, and which 
equally opposed the reunion of 
Corsica to Ratti. Ajaccio was the 
focus of these partisans ; and it fell 
to the lot of Napoleon, at the head 
of his battallion, to subdue by force 
the municipal troops of his native 
city. The tumult had taken place 
on Holy Thursday, 1792. Peraldi, 
one of the principal partisans, was 
an ancient enemy of the Bonapartes; 
and in Corsica hatred is Sasems. 
tary and interminable to a proverb. 
Peraldi accused Buonaparte to the 
government, of having himself in- 
stigated the tumult, which he had 
suppressed by military force. Buona- 
parte was summoned to Paris, and 
triumphantly refuted the accusation. 
He was a witness of the horrors of 
August 10th in the French capital, 
and he returned to Corsica in the 
following mouth, impressed with 
the justice of the popular resistance 
against the persevering corruption 
and crimes of the government ; and 
adopting, as a principle of duty, a 
devotion to the then incipient cause 
of freedom. His friendshi with 
Paoli was at this time sve te his 
finding to his surprise, that that 
general was the secret source of these 
then considered treasonable plots 
to render Corsica independent on 
France. A design springing from 
unworthy motives in Paole although 
in itself patriotic and just, but too 
noble wn virtuous to be practicable 
in the then, or even in the present 
imperfect state of human sentiments. 
A squadron under vice-admiral Tru- 
_ » being an expedition against 
Sardinia, at this time arrived at 
Ajaccio. Bonaparte was ordered 
to join this eupelition, and was spe- 
cial directed, with his batallion, to 
subdne the small islands situated 
between Corsica and Sardinia ; but 
the expedition was unsuccessful. 
Bonaparte returned to Ajaccio. Paoli 
and twenty other generals had been 
proclaimed traitors by the French, 
and a price had been set upon their 
heads. With a view, therefore, to 
his personal safety, as well as to 
effect his favourite object of libera- 
ting his country, he raised the stand- 
ard of resistance to France in May, 
1793. He was elected by his parti- 
sans Generalissimo, and President 
of a Council which assembled at 
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Corte, and of which the present 
eminent Russian Ambassador, Pozzo 
di Borgo, was the — The 
arty of Paoli was assisted by Eng- 
od and great excesses were com- 
mitted between that faction and 
those who adhered to the French 
interests. It is related that Paoli 
connived at, and even promoted nu- 
merous plots for the assassination of 
Napoleon, all of which he escaped, 
and eventually formed a junction at 
Calvo, with Salicetti and Lacombe- 
Saint-Michel, the representative of 
the people, and who had disem- 
barked with troops. These forces 
were directed against Ajaccio, but 
their efforts were unsuccessful and 
Napoleon, succeeding better in his 
plans for rescuing his family from 
the vengeance of Paoli, finally left 
his native country and disembarked 
at Marseilles, a soldier of fortune, 
under the banners of freedom. 

He placed his family at Toulon, 
and joined his regiment, the fourth 
foot artillery, at Nice. In July, 
1793, he was promoted to the cap- 
taincy of the 20th company by se- 
niority. It was in this and in the 
following year that the mountain 
party, triumphing equally over roy- 
alty and freedom, levied 14 armies 
to resist foreign invasion, and to 
support their own usurpation of the 
political power which they wielded 
with such sanguinary violence. The 
Convention ienekeed to inflict 
upon Toulon similar horrors to 
those, which they had perpetrated 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Lyons; and Salicetti, Albitte, Fre- 
ron, Ricord, Robespierre, and Bar- 
ras, were appointed commissioners 
to superintend the siege of Toulon. 
That city, on the 27th August, 1743, 
had been treacherously surrendered 
by the royalists to the English, 
Spanish, and Neapolitan forces. Of 
1S sail of the line, 11 had been de- 
livered to the English, and the white 
flag of the Bourbons hoisted in the 
city. Captain Buonaparte was dis- 
patched to Lyons to obtain powder 
for the siege—he even repaired to 
Paris for this object, and on his re- 
turn to Toulon was appointed to the 
command of the artillery and of 
the engineers. He immediately dis- 
played consummate judgment and 
vigour; and on 19th of December 
the recapture of Toulon was the 
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result of his exertions. In reward 
of his services he was on the day 
of the capture promoted to the 
rank of General of Brigade, and 
appointed to the command of the 
artillery of the army of Italy. The 
ieaidlien effects of his genius 
were displayed by the influence which 
he gill acquired over the minds 
of the troops, of the Commander, and 
of the Commissaries of the Conven- 
tion. But on the 9th Thermidor, 27th 
July, the mountain party or Terro- 
rists, at Paris, were destroyed, and 
General Buonaparte was arrested at 
Nice by the order of Salicetti and 
Albitte, the Commissaries at Tou- 
lon, to whom he owed his extraor- 
dinary promotion. Fifteen days 
after, Buonaparte resumed his rank 
in the Army of Italy, inconsequence 
of Salicetti and Albitte reporting to 
the Committee of Public Safety, that 
it was impossible to carry on the 
military operations without the ta- 
lents of Buonaparte. The capture 
of Oneille, and of Le Col du Tende, 
with the victory at Cairo, are the 
successes in Piedmont consequent 
on Buonaparte’s re-appointment.— 
The Commander in chief, Dumer- 
bion, after the battle of Cairo, wrote 
to the Commissaries of the Govern- 
ment; ** It isto the talents of Ge- 
neral Buonaparte that I am indebted 
for those able dispositions which 
have procured us the victory. ‘‘ The 
extensive grasp of Napoleon's mind 
was now displayed by his suggest- 
ing and pressing the plan of carry- 
ing the entrenched camp at Ceva; 
and he gave in that plan for the in- 
vasion of Italy, which was then re- 
jected, but which he subsequently 
carried into execution, to the glory 
of his name, and to the por 
ment of his own subsequent supre- 
macy. The army of Italy then re- 
jected that plan, and the victory of 
Cairo terminated the campaign. The 
jealousy of a rival now contrived 
that Buonaparte should be snatched 
from this scene of grand and en- 
larged warfare, and he was appoint- 
ed to the command of the artillery of 
the army of the West, destined to 
subdue the honest, but fanatical 
and mistaken partisans of La Ven- 
dée. Buonaparte refused the ap- 
pointment, and when the same coun- 
cil contrived his nomination to the 
command of a brigade of the line, 
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after vain remonstrances to Barras 
and Freron, he declined the commis- 
sion, and retired to Paris. Napoleon 
might now have lived unnoticed, 
and have died unknown to history ; 
but the Deputy Pontecoulant rescu- 
ed him from his obsc urity, by em- 
ploying him on the plan of a cam- 
paign then in contemplation; and 
the goodness of Napoleon's heart 
was subsequently evinced by his 
patronage of this man. After the 
retirement of Pontecoulant from 
office, Buonaparte was again ne- 
glected, and he conceived the design 
of offering his services to Turkey. 
From this intention he was deterred 
by subsequent events, but what asto- 
nishing results might have ensued 
to the Eastern parts of Europe, and 
to Asia, had he proceeded in his 
design. Perhaps his life might have 
been equally glorious, and his death 
more happy than it has been. It 
was during this retirment in Paris 
that he had opportunities of appre- 
ciating the merits, and forming a 
passion for Madame de Beauhar- 
nois. 

The 13th Vendemiaire, the sections 
of Paris revolted against the Con- 
vention. Barras commanded the 
the troops, and, recollecting Buona- 
yarte’s abilities displaye dat ‘Tou- 
ad he-employed him as a General 
of Division, and the safety of the 
Convention was effected by a loss of 
lives insignificant to what might 
have been consequent upon obsti- 
nacy or vigour, unaccompanied by 
discrimination and talents. From 
this success of Buonaparte arose, 
in the year three, the government 
of the Directory, under which he 
was nominated Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the Interior, suc- 
ceeding Barras, who became one of 
the Directory, and did the honours 
of the Republic with great pomp. 
Six years after he married Madame 
Beauharnais, and at length, by the 
sagacity of Carnot, was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Army 
of Italy. 

At this crisis, so awful to France, 
there was a coalition against her of 
England, Austria, Piedmont, Na- 
ples, Bavaria, and of all the smaller 
states of Germany and Italy. In 
this emergency, the fine plan of an 
Italian campaign which Buonaparte 
had given in after the battle of 


Cairo, in Pledmont, was entrusted to 
his execution; and, a few days after 
his marriage with Madame Beauhar- 
nois, he set out for Nice. It is now 
well known that Napoleon had 
conceived those gigantic plans of 
personal aggrandizement, which his 
stupendous power of intellect sub- 
seque ntly enabled him to carry inte 
effect. At the age of 27 he had to 
appease the jealousy, and to concili- 
ate the opinions of the many able 
and renowned officers, who, al- 

though veterans, were rendered sub. 
ordinate to him by his appoint- 
ment to the supreme command of 
Italy. He found among the sn- 
perior commanders Augereau, Mas- 
sena, Laharpe; Kellermann, now 
in years, commanded the  divi- 
sion of the Alps, and Serrurier the 
army of observation. His discern- 
ment of merit :estored to command 
Gieneral Scherer, who had just sus- 
tained the fine fightof Vado. Napo- 
leon found the troops young and 
enthusiastic, but the army was with- 
out money, provisions, clothing, and 
almost without arms; destitute of 
artillery, and with a discipline too 
relaxed to sustain defeat, or to resist 
the allurements of so rich and lux- 
urious a country as Italy. Opposed 
to him was a numerous army, high- 
ly disciplined, well appointed, ad- 

vantageously situated, and possessed 
of every collateral advantage. The 

osition of the French ariny was 
bad, and its center and its right were 
in the greatest peril. Four years 
had the French army been couped 
up in the rocky districts of Laguira 
—discontent pervaded the ranks, 
and anarchy paralized the comman- 
ders. ‘* Comrades,” said Buona- 
parte on his arrival at the army, 
* amidst these rocks we are in want 
of every thing; behold those rich 
pl Lins at your fec they are 
our’s; let us march and take posses- 
sion of them’? — and the army 
was electrified by his tone of con- 
fidence. 

The stratagem of Buonaparte’s 
campaign was to separate the Pied- 
montese army, commanded by 
Provera and Colli, from the Aus- 
trians commanded by Beaulieu and 
Argentan, and this Napoleon ef- 
fected by the most masterly and 
daring maneuvre. At the moment 
of Napoleon's surprising their point 
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f junction, he found his center 
ttacked by Argentau, and a move- 
ent on his right by Beaulieu. 
sy a fine mane@uvre he threw his 
‘hole force upon Argentau and 
verwhelmed him, obliging Beau- 
eu to repair to the support of his 
omrade; after six days fighing, 
Japoleon had effected the separation 
f the two armies, he had possessed 
imself of the rich country they 
ad previously occupied, and had 
aptured 40 pieces of cannon, had 
estroyed 12,000 Austrians, and had 
aken the strong fortresses of Coni, 
‘eva, and Ale xandri ia, in Piedmont. 
fhe King of Sardinia was oblig- 
d to sue for peace; and the 
riumphant Napoleon chased the 
Austrians within their own terri- 
= of _— Italy. These fine bat- 
Jes astounded military men with the 
vast superiority of Napoleon’s con- 
entric system over the excentric or 
le ‘ployed system of the old school. 
Massena, Joubert, and Augereau 
gained their laurels in this cam- 
waign. It was but one month after 
Napoleon had assumed the com- 
mand of this disorganised army, 
that he wrote an account of his 
victory to the Directory, adding, 
“to-morrow I march against Beau- 
lie * I shall oblige him to cross the 
Po, I shall immediately follow him, 
I shall possess myself of all Lom- 
hardy; and before one month, I 
hope to be on the mountains of the 
Tyrol, to communicate with the 
army of the Rhine, and, in concert 
with it, to carry the war into Ba- 
varia.” The throne of Austria 
trembled. The invulnerale Mantua 
was the key to Austrian Italy. Na- 
poleon judged it to be insufficiently 
garrisoned, and resolved to throw 
iis whole army against it by a 
rapid march. "The mancwuvre was 
perilous, and Salicetti, the Commis- 
sary of the Directory, and Berthier 
prevented the design; but subse- 
quent events proved ‘that Napoleon’s 
views had been correct; and he 
resolved in future to submit to 
no such interference. The Po was 
now to be crossed; and by a 
movement upon Valencia he ‘dis- 
tracted the attention of the enemy, 
and threw his army, by a rapid 
movement, upon Plaisance, and 
forced the passage of the river. 


He then marched upon Lodi. The 
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enemy defended the long narrow 
bridge with heroic bravery. Mas- 
sena and Berthier exerted them- 
selves to the utmost — amidst the 
most murderous fire, Napoleon him- 
self planted two cannon in the 
critical direction. The French were 
victorious; the Adda was crossed, 
and Lombardy was the prize of the 
fight. Pizzighitone and Cremona 
fell three days after the battle of 
Lodi, and Napoleon was thus in 
possession of the whole of the 
Milanese. The Directory became 


jealous of his power, but Carnot 


prevented their sacrificing the na- 
tional success to their personal ap- 
prehensions. <A treaty of peace 
was signed with Piedmont; all the 
strong plaees in that kingdom, as 
well as Savoy, Nice, and Tende be- 
ing yielded to Franee. An insur- 
rection of the Italians took place 
against the French, which Buona- 
parte suppressed by dint of promp- 
titude and severity. The citadel 
of Milan, with a hundred pieces 
of cannon, surrendered to his for- 
ces. He crossed the Mincio, drove 
General Beaulieu out of Ital 

Massena held the Austrians in 
check in the Tyrol; Serrier had 


carried the suburbs of Mantua, 
which he blockaded. Augereau 


crossed the Po, and compelled the 
Pope to sign a treaty with General 
Vaubois, who captured Livournia 
from the possession of the English. 
The whole of Italy from the Alps to 
the papal territories was in pos- 
session of the French, whilst Naples, 
Modena, and Parma, accepted of a 
peace at the dictation of Napoleon. 
But the siege of Mantua was the 
object on which Napoleon bent all 
his thoughts. T he possession of this 
strong fortress was necessary to the 
security of his little army in the 
extensive line of country he had ae- 
quired, and it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to the magnificent plans 
which he cherished of carrying the 
war into Austria by the side of the 
Tyrol. By the « capture of Milan, 
Ferrara, Bologna and Fort Urbin, 
he had at length acquired a sufh- 
ciency of heavy cannon for the siege; 
but in the mean time Austria had 
thrown 13,000 troops into Mantua, 
and General Wurmser, with an _— 
of 60,000 men marched to its relief. 
Napoleon with but 40,000 men had 
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to cover the siege, and to guard all 
the passes from Brescia to Verona 
and Legnago. The danger to the 
French was imminent, when, to his 
surprise Napoleon learnt that the 
Austrians had divided their force, 
marching 25,000 men upon Brescia 
under Beane Quosdanovich, and 
35,000 upon Mantua, through the 
valley of the Adige, under Wurmser. 
The idea struck Napoleon to beat 
them in detail. Abandoning all his 
artillery before Mantua, he rapidly 
concentrated his army upon Rover- 
bella, defeated Quosdanovich in the 
two fine fights of Sals and Lonato, 
and drove him into the Tyrol. With 
incredible rapidity he fell back upon 
General Wurmser, and totally de- 
feated him by a masterly battle at 
Castiglione, and by his exquisite 
mana@uvres cut him off from the 
Mincio, and obliged his shattered 
forces to take the Tavdtian of Tenda. 
Augereau subsequently took his du- 
cal title from this battle of Castig- 
lione. These battles were all fought 
between the Ist and 5th of August, 
and the Austrians lost 20,000 men, 
and 50 pieces of cannon. Napoleon 
pursued the Austrians into the Tyrol 
and beat them at Serravalia, St. 
Marco and Roveredo, and in the 
defiles of Caliano. Wurmser could 
form no junction with Quosdanovich, 
but he succeeded in reaching Mantua. 

Napoleon now found time to drive 
the English from Corsica, to check 
the designs of the aristocratical parti- 
zans in Genoa and Venice, and to 
check the machinations of the Pope, 
who had openly violated the peace 
of Bologna. The success of Austria 
upon the Rhine, enabled her to des- 
patch to the relief of Italy 45,000 
men under the able and fortunate 
Alvinzi. This general led 30,000 
men upon Mantua, by the States of 
Verona, whilst he ordered the re- 
maining 15,000, under Davidovich, 
to descend through the valleys of 
the Adige. Napoleon could bring 
but 33,000 men into the field, and 
of these he left 3,000 in garrison at 
Verona. With the remainder he 
rapidly marched upon Ronco, threw 
a bridge over the Adige, crossed 
the river, and directed his course to 
Arcola. Never, perhaps, was Na- 
poleon’s genius and mental courage 
so severely tried as at this point. 
Massena, Lannes and Augereau were 


his commanders. Heanxiously sur. 
veyed the enemy, and resolutely 
formed his plan of action. He or 
dered the troops to march promptly 
against the narrow cause-way of 
Arcola and to carry the bridge: his 
column of grenadiers was thrown 
into confusion by the terrific fire 
upon its flank. All was lost! Na. 
poleon threw himself from his horse, 
seized a standard, rallied the grena. 
diers, and led them to the charge. 
Lannes was wounded, Murion felj 
dead at Napoleon's feet, who still 
pressed on, till he was entangled in 
the marshy ground. The troops 
were again staggered by the enemy's 
fire; General Belliard pointed to 
them their general in alee, they 
rushed to his rescue and bore him 
from the enemy: Napoleon wished 
to take advantage of the momentary 
enthusiam, and to lead them again 
to the charge, but they refused to 
follow, and the battle of Arcola was 
a negative victory to the Austrians. 
Napoleon, however, fertile in re- 
sources, concealed his manceuvres 
by continuing a heavy fire upon Ar- 
cola, and threw himself upon Ronco, 
attacked the main body of Austrians 
under Alvinzi, killed 5000, and took 
8000 prisoners with 30 pieces of 
cannon, and drove him beyond Vi- 
cenza. The next day he drove into 
the Tyrol the second corps under 
Davidovich, and obliged Wurmser to 
shut himself up in Mantua. Alvinai 
and Provera however united the scat- 
tered Austrians in the Tyrol and 
marched again to attack the French. 
Joubert retreated to Rivoli, Napoleon 
was at Bologna, 40 leagues distant ; 
he intuitive'y saw through Alvinzi’s 
plan and quickly sent a message 
to Joubert to maintain his post 
at Rivoli coute qui coute. Alvinzi, 
confident in victory over Joubert’s 
little corps, attacked it with his chief 
force, and carried the fortified point 
or plateau of the position, moving a 
corps, under Lusignan, round the 
mountains to take the French in the 
rear. Napoleon had, by rapid mart- 
ches, completely surrounded the dif- 
ferent bodies of Austrians. Alvin- 
zi, to his astonishment, found Na- 
“ani at Rivoli to support Joubert; 
ve was entirely defeated ; Lusignan 
was himself attacked in the rear and 
taken, with all his forces, by Massena. 
Provera thought to form a junction 
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vith Wurmser at Mantua, and fol- 
ow up the anticipated success of 
Alvinzi, but was fallen upon by 
Napoleon, and obliged to surrender. 
Wurmser was driven back into Man- 
tua, and, 27 days after the victory of 
Rivoli, Mantua itself fell into the 
hands of the French. In three days 
Austria had lost 45,000 men. Na- 
poleon imposed the treaty of Tolen- 
tino upon the Pope, despising his 
anathema. 

In less than one year, Napoleon, 
at the age of 28, had successively 
destroyed four powerful Austrian 
armies, commanded by the first ge- 
nerals in Europe; he had annexed a 

art of Piedmont to France, esta- 

lished two republics in Lombardy, 
and had subdued all Italy from the 
Alps to the Tiber, imposing treaties 
upon Naples, Rome and Parma. 
The Austrian cabinet was astonished 
by these reverses ; and at the moment 
when the Emperor, availing himself 
of his better fortune on the Rhine, 
was about to invade France, he found 
his capital menaced by a warrior 
whose name now struck terror into 
his forces, and whose gigantic mind 
seemed to spurn all the petty plans 
of former warfare. Under the ablest 
eneral, Prince Charles, Austria 
assembled the flower of her victo- 
rious army of the Rhine at Taglia- 
mento; Napoleon saw the gathering 
storm; his forces were increased to 
53,000 men, besides the divisions of 
Delmar and Bernadotte. Napoleon, 
at the head of 37,000 men, carried 
Tarvis which he intended to make 
his point of stratagem, he then beat 
the Archduke, in person, at Taglia- 
mento, and drove him upon the 
Izonso, captured Palma Nova, carried 
the entrenched position of Gradisca, 
whilst Massena captured Villach, 
and threatened Vienna by the routs of 
Saltzbourg and Frioul. In four days 
Austria lost a quarter of her Army, 
and the hechdahee was obliged to 
abandon Klagenfurth and the line 
of the Drave. In the mean while 
Napoleon’s divisions, under Joubert 
and Bernadotte, had respectively con- 
— the Tyrol, and had — 

aybach. On 3lst March, Napo- 
leon, at Klagenfurth, offered the 
enemy peace, which was refused 
with disdain, but the subsequent 
successes of Massena accelerated 
the crisis of a decisive battle, and 
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Austria signed an armistice at Jaden- 
burg on the 7th of April, and the pre- 
liminaries of peace, at Leoben, on 
the 15th of that month. 

It was at this period that Napo- 
leon’s complaint to the directory of 
Moreau’s want of activity, in the 
command of the army of the Rhine, 
produced an hostility between these 
great captains. Moreau had not sup- 
ported Napoleon’s operations, having 
crossed the Rhine to his assistance 
only on the 19th of April, four days 
after Napoleon had conquered the 
peace of Leoben. In Napoleon's dis- 
patch of the 19th of April to the Di- 
rectory, he says, that had he followed 
the directions of his government, so 
far from being at Vienna, he should 
have ruined the Republic; and he 
proceeds to state that his victories, 
“are an infallible presage, that she 
can, in two campaigns, subjugate 
the continent of Europe.” “| have 
not levied a single contribution in 
Germany ; there is not a single com- 
plaint against us, and I feel that the 
time will come when we shall de- 
rive our advantage from this prudent 
conduct ;’’ of himself he says, U have 
never regarded myself in my ope- 
rations; I have thrown myself upon 
Vienna, having acquired more glory 
than is necessary to happiness, and 
having left the superb plains of Italy 
behind me.” From this itis evident 
that Napoleon then contemplated 
the subversion of the ignorant and 
tyrannical government of Austria, 
and the happiness of the people. 

In the mean time the Priests of 
Venice and of Italy had stimulated 
the superstitious populace to the 
massacre of the French; the sick, 
the wounded, whether military or 
civilians, were indiscriminately the 
victims of religious enthusiasm ; 
and, as a climax of religious crime, 
Easter day was that of the massacre. 
Napoleon, in consequence of these 
scenes, on the 16th of May, 1797, 
destroyed the odious oligarchy of 
Venice, and established a more popu- 
lar Government in that city, as well 
as inGenoa. He founded the Ligu- 
rian republic in Italy, and united the 
whole of the Austrio-Italian states 
into one government under the name 
of the Cisalpine Republic ; intending 
to establish Ragubliennioen through- 
out all [taly. 

(To be continued ) 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


HISTORY OF ENGRAVING, 


We proceed to the fourth and last 
of the principal branches of the FINE 
Arts, of which we expressed our in- 
tention to give our readers a concise 
history. Itis an art of the highest 
value; for, as has been justly ob- 
served by a very ingenious protessor 
of it. ina series of lectures, from 
which we shall take the liberty of 
borrowing largely on the present 
occasion, “a print is the translation 
ofa picture, legible to every eve, 
and current in every country ; dis- 
tributing the admirable productions 
of art into the hands of thousands 
who, but for engraving, must have 
lived and died in ignorance ot their 
worth, because unacquainted with 
their merits.” 

Engraved inscriptions, principal- 
ly on stone, are probably co-eval 
with the invention of letters, or even 
of hieroglyphies, Herodotus speaks 
also of the delineation of maps on 
tablets of brass, as one of the most 
antient purposes to which engraving 
was applied. From = that inferior 
othce it probably proceeded to the 
representation of figures; first in 
simple outlines, afterwards with 
slight shadows. In tact, examples 
of this kind, from which impressions 
forming rude prints might actually 
be taken, are frequently met with on 
antient tombs. 

The discovery of printing from 
plates of metal (for the preceding 
invention of letter-press printing 
had been accompanied by wood-cuts, 
which area species of prints) was 
reserved for Thomas Finiguera,a 
goldsmith, at Florence, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This 
ingenious man, having finished some 
ornamental work wherein engraving 
was employed, and having filled the 
strokes with a black substance to 
give it conspicuous effect, was exa- 
mining what he had done, when 
some wax from the taper he held in 
his hand accidentally dropped on 
the cold metal and hardened. On 


being chipped off, the interior sur. 
face of the wax presented a trans. 
cript of that part of the engraving 
on which it had fallen; and sug. 
gested to Finiguera the idea that 
some method might be found to take 
the same kind of impression on 
paper; an idea which he afterwards 
successfully realized. Finiguera’s 
engravings. which are of course rare, 
are chiefly in imitation of drawings 
with pen and ink; and in that res. 
pect he was followed by Andrea 
Mantegna, a painter of high and 
deserved repute at that period, Whio 
appeared to copy his own drawings 
with the most minute precision, 
blots and all. One of the first in- 
stances of a book receiving the em- 
bellishment of copper-plate prints 
is an edition of the works of Dante, 
with head-pieces to some of the 
cantos by Baldini, and Botticelli. 
But the earliest great name, which 
we meet with in the records of the 
art of engraving in Italy, is that of 
Mare Antonio. This original artist, 
like many of his predecessors, was a 
goldsmith; which occupation be 
quitted for the profession of an en- 
graver. His first efforts were copies 
from the productions of Albert Durer 
(who flourished at the same time in 
Germany) but his talents soon at- 
tracted the attention of Raphael, on 
whose inestimable performances he 
was ever afterwards employed. The 
chief excellence of Mare Antonio 
lay in his outline, which is absolute 
perfection. His extremities are 
marked with the truest precision; 
and the character of his head denotes 
the accomplished master. Of light 
and shadow he has little to boast. 
Indeed, he seems to have thought all 
the qualities of art, which did not 
come under the denomination of 
form and character, unworthy of his 
consideration. Mare Antonio was 
immediately followed by Cieorge 
Ghisi Mantuanus, another fine en- 
graver of the same description, who 


* The late Mr. Robert Mitchell Meadows; am able artist, and an exeellent man. 
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ransferred to his coffer the sweep- 
ng contour of Michael Angelo, in 
lL its tremendous sublimity. Sub- 
equently the art of engraving ra- 
her declined in Italy. It is true 
hat the Italian engravers slowly 
mproved in mechanical execution, 
at what they gained in that respect 
hey lost in their original distinction 
_fine drawing ;—until at length, in 
he beginning of the last century, 
Jacomo Frey united in his works 
omething like an equal knowledge 
f outline and of finishing. Since 
hat time the Italian engravers have 
een unceasingly improving in all 
hat can contribute to give excel- 
ence to their profession ; and at the 
resent moment enjoy a very high 
eputation. 

The oldest German engravers, 
whose names have been transmitted 
ous, are Martin Schoon and Israel 
Van Mech. They drew in the go- 
hie style of the ancient painters of 
heir country, and their drapery has 
he appearance of having been studied 
from paper. Yet, even in that in- 
fant state of the art, the German 
school began to disclose something 
of the ingenuity in mechanical skill, 
which it afterwards su fully de- 
veloped. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when Mare An- 
tonio flourished in Italy, the lead- 
ing artist of Germany was Albert 
Durer, a man of extensive abilities 
but narrow education. He had great 
command of the graver, and carried 
finishing much farther than his 
Italian contemporaries; but his ig- 
norance of the antique left him far 
behind them in every more impor- 
tant particular. Engraving gradually 
hoproved in Germany until the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, 
at which time Goltzius, Muller, 
Spranger, &c. having acquired ex- 
traordinary freedom of hand, and 
divested their drawing of much of 
its gothic stiffness, brought the art 
to a height to which it had never 
before attained; although it must 
be allowed, that, in their pursuit of 
spiritand sublimity, they frequently 
ran into the wildest extremes of ex- 
travagance and bombast. After their 
era, engraving rose no higher in 
fiermany, and it has now sunk into 
insignificance. 

Of the Dutch engravers few have 
been occupied on sublime and clas- 

Eur. May. Feb. 1823. 
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sical subjects, and still fewer with 
any success. But in the domestic 
scenes of low life their works are 
replete with national character, and 
are marked with all the fidelity of 
their painters. The Dutch engravers 
were also among the first who dis- 
tincuished themselves in landseape ; 
and for portrait they possessed, in 
Houbraken, an artist who, except 
in the French school, never was ex- 
celled. The Flemish school of en- 
graving manifested a higher rank of 
merit in the works of Vosterman, 
Pontius, Bolswert, and others, who, 
in the superior departments of the 
art, exhibited the same style, the 
same principles, and almost the same 
power, as Rubens and his disciples 
displayed on the canvas. This is 
conspicuously the case with Bols- 
wert, who, in executing the noble 
compositions of Rubens, seems to 
have been animated by a congenial 
spirit. 

In France, engraving attained to 
a degree of excellence, far surpas- 
sing the expectations of its most 
zealous encouragers in that country. 
The hard, dry, mechanical manner 
of the former schools gave way,in the 
hands of the French engravers, to 
softness and richness. The most 
exquisite execution was diversified 
with every possible variety of tex- 
ture and surface. Drawing, cha- 
racter, and expression, combined 
either with the utmost boldness and 
vigour, or with unparalleled deli- 
cacy and neatness, for a long time 
set all competition at defiance. Ma- 
son and Drevet carried finishing to 
the highest point it ever reached. 
In portrait, Nantueil and Edelinck 
atchieved wonders that no nation 
can ever hope to exceed. Historical 
engraving received all its due in- 
terest and importance from Poilly, 
Bloemart, and the Audrans ; espe- 
cially Gerard Audran, who, led b 
his own bold feelings, and despising 
the frivolity of applying immoderate 
neatness and elaborate finishing to 
works of grandeur and sublimity, 
shook off every shackle,and produced 
those master-pieces of art, where 
drawing and character, expression 
and sentiment, energy and anima- 
tion, conspire to astonish and de- 
light every beholder. During the 
whole of the seventeenth and part of 
the eighteenth century, = engrav- 
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ers of France held undisputed Su- 
weriority over the rest of Europe. 
Pasnadh genius seemed then, how- 
ever, to lose its vigour, and to fall 
into decay. Dallechon and Wille 
have, since that period, beenthe chief 
champions for its reputation, 

We now come to the considera- 
tion of the progress of engraving in 
ournative land. The early English 
engravers were of a very inferior 
description. Little merit in that art 
appeared before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, towards the middle of which, 
Hollar, Faithorne, Marshall, and 
some others putengraving ona more 
respectable tooting. ‘he force and 
freedom of Hollar’s etchings reflect 
on him the highest creditas an artist, 
and give proof of abilities that would 
have been an ornament to any coun- 
try, In any age. lis vast powers 
were, however, often wasted on sub- 
jects unworthy of them. History, 
portraits, landscape, beasts, birds, 
buildings, and ornaments, all were 
executed with equal attention, and 
all evineed the hand of a master. 
But the national troubles of those 
times soon disturbed the repose of the 
arts, and atlength frightened them 
quite away. After that, a tasteless 
court influenced a tasteless people. 
Genius was discouraged; and the 
tide of art sunk to a lower ebb than 
ever. Such was the depressed con- 
dition of engraving ‘hat, early in the 
last century, a work being projected, 
consisting of line protraits of all the 
great men whose talents had been 
an honour to this nation, no Eng- 
lishinan could be found capable of 
engraving the plates; and it became 
necessary to send them into Holland, 
where they were admirably executed 
by Houbraken. It is consoling to 
add, that, before theend of the same 
century, the Duteh sent pupils into 
this country to learn the same art 


from the English, with the view of 


retrieving it for the sake of its com- 
inercial advantages. 
Krom the period just mentioned, 


we may date the gradual rise of 


English engraving. Vertue en- 
graved the portraits of the English 
monarchs, of the same size, and ap- 
areatly with a view to rival Hou- 
ee to whom, however, he was 
inferior, although certainly entitled 
to claim a rank above mediocrity. 
Dorigny engraved the Cartoons, 
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taking Gerard Audran for his mo. 
del; whom he also by no means 
equalled in drawing, and in giving 
the style of the master. Nevertheless, 
Dorigny possessed considerable me- 
rit,which was rewarded with knight. 
hood: it being the first instance 
of an engraver receiving that dis- 
tinction at the English court. These 
were succeeded by Vandergucht, 
Ravenet, Baron, and that glory 
of his country, Hogarth, whose ex- 
quisite compositions of character- 
istic humour, both on the canvas 
and onthe copper, place him at the 
head of that Seondonaa of the arts, 
without even the approach of a 
rival. A little before the middle of 
the last century, books began to 
receive the embellishment of genu- 
ine art from the hands of Grignion, 
who may be justly considered the 
father of all the splendid decora- 
tion, that has of late distinguished 
the literary productions of this 
country. 

Soon after the middle of the last 
century, a memorable revolution, (as 
we have observed in our former his- 
torical sketches on these subjects) 
took place in the state of the Eng- 
lish arts; and in none more un- 
equivocally than in Engraving.— 
Three of the most distinguished of 
the artists, who, by their admirable 
talents, contributed to give that sv- 
periority to English prints, of which 
they have ever since retained undis- 
turbed possession, deserve particu: 
lar notice. 

The tirst is Sir Robert Strange, 
who, had his knowledge of drawing 
been equal to his knowledge of en- 
graving, would have left no room 
lor improvement in the art. His eye 
for inn the richness of his flesh, 
both in tone and texture, and the 
firmness and freedom of his graver, 
produced all the effect of the high- 
est finishing. The next is Woollet, 
whose transcendent abilities origt 
nally discovered themselves in his 
landcapes, in which line he far sur- 
passed all that the world had 
then seen. His modesty led him, 
in the first instance, to conceive hin- 
self inadequate to the task of en- 
graving figures. At length he ven- 
tured to undertake an_ historical 
plate; and excited the admiration 
ofall Europe by the production of 
that noble performance, the * Death 
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f General Wolfe’ ;a work surpassed 
nly by his subsequent and inimi- 
able plate of the battle of ‘La 
logue’. For variety of surface, 
oldness of contrast, fore e of effect, 
ecuracy of execution, and rich- 
ess of texture, Woollet never had 
nequal. The last member of this 
istinguished triumvirate is that 
nighty master of his art, Bartolozzi, 
yhose high example, during his 
ong residence in this country con- 
ributed above all things to the 
provement of British engraving ; 
nd whose best works being exe- 
uted in England, and therefore 
onsidered as English prints, in 
1 small degree enhance the re- 
yitation of British art through all 
he rest of Europe. His incompa- 
able productions are beyond all 
ontroversy the finest specimens of 
‘race, taste, and be ‘auty that the 
vorld has ever beheld. 

Among our living engravers are 
nany individuals of the highest ta- 
ents; a fact abundantly manifest 
othe Exhibition in Soho Square, 
oticed in the last number of the 
suropean Magazine. In execution, 


THE BRITI 
The eighteenth Annual Exhibi- 
ion of the works of British artists, 
laced in the gallery of the British 
nstitution, is now opened, It con- 
ists of 336 works of art, contributed 
y no fewer than ISI artists! As 
sual, many of these works have 
een already before the public at 
omerset House: but there is a sufh- 
ient infusion of novelty to render 
he Exhibition very agreeable and 
iteresting. 

We are ‘by no means sure that it 
sa fact discreditable to the English 
ation, but, whether it be so or not, 
t is a fact which cannot be con- 
ealed, that a warm and unaffected 
ove for what may be termed the epic 
Nn art is entertained but by few ; and 
hatthe artists whose original bent 
f mind, whose studies and whose 
heans enable them to gratify that 
efined passion, are still fewer: yet no 
ountry, in ancient or modern times, 
1as afforded more frequent examples 
naction of the truly heroic, moral 
ind physical, than Great Britain. 
lhe infrequency therefore of this 
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the English engravers equal, if 
they do not excel, all their com- 
petitors, ; and as to the true system 
of chiaro-scuro, to harmony of co- 
lour, and to brilliancy of effect, by 
English engravers alone have Mees 
qualities been introduced into the 
art, practised, and brought to per- 
fection. English engravers have 
produced, and still continue to pro- 
duce, historical prints which, take 
them for all in all, form more 
complete works of art than any 


other country has or ever had to 
boast of: portraits, that France 
alone in her brightest day has 


been able to equal; and landscapes, 
that leave no question of their sn- 
periority to every thing of the kind 
ever seen, Indeed, whether we 
search the portfolios and cabinets 
of the enrious, survey the 
rated walls of the splendid) man- 
sion, or Inspect the embellished li- 
braries of the literati, we must be 
convineed that engraving has ae- 
quired in Great Britain an elevation 
and distinetion unparalleled in the 
annals of the art. 


deco- 
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aptitude for the highest walks of art 
not arise from any deficiency 
in the power of estimating extraor 
dinary mental dignity, or extraordi- 
nary bodily atchievement. Nor is it 
universal. Sometimes we meet with 
an artist, and with a 
judge, the one capable of exee wine 
the other capab le of appreciating 
the most elevated conceptions of the 
imagination. Such splendid excep 
tions, however, are searce. They 
only prove the correctness of our re- 
neral remark, that the present taste 
of the country isof amore bland and 
domestic nature; and, as our readers 
know, de gustibus non ;—but the 
prove wht Is rathe r musty. 

Into these reflections we were 
unavoidably led by the first glance 
which we east round the walls, on 
entering the British Gallery. Works 
of high pretension, we speak as to 
subject, are rare; and it is with 
vain we are compelled, by an ad- 
Sais to truth, to add, that the 
value of the assemblage would not 
have been diminishedhad they been 
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more 30; but this absence of the 
exalted and severe in art is, in a 
great measure, we dare not, say en- 
tirely, atoned for by a multitude of 
admirable productions of less elevated 
rank, but which irresistibly appeal 
to the more social and amiable feel- 
ings. Affecting, elegant, familiar, 
and ludicrous scenes in real life, are 
represented with a pathos, a taste, 
and a gaiety of pencil, which evince 
an intimate knowledge of the work- 
ings of human nature, and a singu- 
lar skill in their developement and 
expression. The beauties of English 
landscape, whether half veiled in 
the modest grey of morning light, 
or glowing in the gorgeous hues 
cast on them by the beams of the 
setting sun,—whether reposing in 


delicious and uninterrupted tranquil. 
lity, or partially disturbed by the 
awful agitations of the tempest,—are 
exhibited in all their variety with 
a truth, a delicacy, and a vigour, 
which may fearlessly challenge the 
competition of the world; and even 
the minor departments of animal 
painting and still-life can boast of 
several delightful specimens of cha- 
racter and finishing. 

The limits to which, in a Miscel- 
lany like ours, every particular sub- 
ject must be costed, prevent us at 
se from going into any details; 

ut we intend, in our next Number, 
to make a few observations on those 
works in the collection which ap- 
pear to us to be the most entitled to 
regard, 


CATALOGUE 


Of the Works of British Artists in the Gallery of the British Institution, 
Pall-Mall, for Exhibition and Sale. 1823. 


The Numbers on the Pictures commence at the upper end of the North Roum, on the left hand. 


R. A.—denotes Royal Academician. 
A.R. A.—Associate of the Royal Academy. 


N.B.—No work of art can be admitted for more than one Season ; nor can any work exhibited in 
the British Gallery be afterwards admitted into the Exhibition at Somerset House. 


NORTH ROOM. 


North End. 


1 A Group of Cattle 
J. Ward, R.A. 
Cattle Piece - - - W.Caree 
Pass of Glenior, Lochaber 
Mrs. Terry 
4 The Salcey Forest Oak 
J. G. Strutt 
5 Landscape - - - J. Stark 
6 Scene near Houghton Hall 
P. Reinagle, R.A. 
7 View near Dole, southof France 
G. Cooper 
8 Dutch Prizes off Yarmouth 
J. S. Cottman 
9 A Banditti Chief asleep 
C. Eastlake 
10 Arethusa - - - W. Witlles 
lt Mill near Farnham A. /¥ilson 
12 Woman relieving a Peasant of 
Sonino - «- C. Eastlake 
13 View on the Reigate Road near 
Dorking - P. Reinagle, R.A. 
14 Cottage Children opening a 
Gate - - - - J. Burnett 
15 View on the Wooton Road near 


Dorking P. Retnagle, R.A. 


16 Girl at her Devotions 
G. S. Newton 
17 Cottage Scene : Forenoon 
P. Reinagle, R.A. 
18 Scene on the Beach at Hastings 
Miss Landscer 
19 Ducks, after Nature 7' Fielding 
20 Hampstead Heath JF. Walsh 
21 Inter'or of the Gallery at Castle 
Howard - J. Jackson, R.A. 
22 Landscape - - - T. Watts 
23 Pandsc. from Nature F. 2. Lee 
24 The Market-place, Malmsbury 
W. Wat 
25 Landscape: Mercury and 16 
S. Sinith 
26 Cattle Piece - - - W. Cars 
East Nide. 
27 Boy with a Blow-pipe 
WS. Watson 
28 Corin and Philida H. P. Bon 
29 Burnt Island, Fifeshire 
J. Wilson 
30 A Mother and Child 
M. A. Shee, R. A. 


31 Landscape, Composition from 
Beattie’s Minstrel 7. /Fatts 
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32 Storm, Composition 
7. H. Williams 
33 View from the Old Brighton 
Road D. Wolstenhome, Jun. 
34 An Artist in his Study 
G. Watson 
35 Landscape J. Constable, A.R.A. 
36 A Banditti Chief looking over 
aftock - - - OC. Eastlake 
37 Prospero releasing Ariel 
H. Howard, R. A. 
38 View of the Hour-glass Brewery 
D. Wolstenhome, Jun. 
39 The Pool of London J. Ward 
40 Evening ; Pirates landing their 
Cargo - - - A.B. Johns 
Peasant Girl of the Canton of 
Berne - - - - J. Green 
Royal Banquet at the Corona- 
tion of George IV. 
G7. Jones, A.R.A. 
A Woman throwing herself be- 
tween the Fire of Soldiery and 
a wounded Chief of Banditti 
C. Eastlake 
44 Caliban plagued by the Spirits 
of Prospero H. Howard, KR. A. 
45 The Female Soothsayer  de- 
prived of her power by Paul 
H. Singteton 
46 View from the River: Rich- 
mond - - - - - J Watts 
47 AMoonlight - - J. Linnel 
48 * From the heath-covered moun- 
tains of Scotia I come” 
J. Partridge 
49 Morning, after a Storm: a scene 
near Linton, North Devon 
I. Linton 
50 The Virgin teaching the Child 
toread - - - - WV Barker 
51 Manfred and the Witch of the 
Alps - - H. Howard, R.A. 
52 Cottagesat Eshing C. R. Stanley 
53 Scene on Cannack Heath 
S. Malkin 
WW. M‘Call 


4 


~ 


42 


> 
— 
* 
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54 The Veteran - - 


South End. 


55 The Sportsman - H. /alter 
56 Scene on the Flemish Coast 
J. Wilson 
97 Paper-Mill, Godalming 
C. R. Stanley 
98 King Lear, Act Il, Scene 4 
H. P. Briggs 
59 Mont Blane in the Valley of 
Chamouni - FW. De la Motte 
60 Landscape, with a Cattle Ferry 
J. Vv. Barber 
61 View taken from Chelsea 
J. T. Serres 
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62 View of Mr. Austen's Farm at 
Sapiston - - H. Milbourne 
Noon-day effect: North Wales 
S. J. Stump 

Othello, Act IIL, Scene 3 
H. P. Briggs 
65 Chelsea Church from Cheyne 
Wak - - - GE Stanley 

66 Death of the Woodcock 
FE. Landseer 
67 Stoats detected at their Re- 
past - - - - J. F. Lewis 


ome 


6. 


oe 


b- 


~ 


West Side. 


68 Study from Nature J. G. Strutt 
69 An Old Woman readin 
J. Graheiv 
70 Landscape, Sunset H. Landseer 
71 A View at Stoke, Som. 7°. /Vatts 
2 Acqua-Pendente, froma sketch 
by G. Cooper, Esq. 
Z a Hofland 
73 The Bowdewston in Borrowdale 
E. Price 
74 View of Abbot's Ford 
Mrs. Terr 
79 View on the Beach, Yarmouth 
WV. Joy 
76 AGleaner - - - G. Wutson 
77 Matlock, Derbyshire FE. Price 
78 Scenery in Wicklow /W*. Cowen 
79 Scene from “* Les Precieuses 
Ridicules’’A. E Chalon, R. A. 
80 Italian Water-carrier 7. Barker 
Sl Cupid H. Pickersgill, A.R.A. 
82 “ Love among the Roses” 
Mrs. Ansley 
83 A Boat in a high Surf 
7. Hastings 
84 Evening, Composition J.Gilbert 
9 Upper Lake of Nillarney 
W. Cowen 
86 Le Billet 4. E. Chalon, R.A. 
87 RomanYouths at play 7. Barker 
SS An Attack on a French Con- 
voy and Escort near CGua- 
inten by the Empezinado 
D. Dighton 
89 A Musical Party G. Watson 
9) A Brook Scene - F. C. Lewis 
91 Scene in Berkshire; Evening 
J. Tennant 
92 View of St. Bernard's Well ; 
Evening - - - G. Vincent 
93 Juvenile Solicitude W.S. Watson 
94 A Bacchante - J. Stewardson 


95 View on ‘Faunton Marsh 
F.R. Lee 
96 A tired Soldier H. Singleton 


97 The Infant Christ and St. John 
H. Singleton 
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Guardian Angels H. Singleton 
The Lap-dog - JSF. Lewis 





MIDDLE ROOM, 
North End. 
Dovedale, Derbyshire FE. Price 
Landscape: Evening 7°. Barker 
A Sleeping Venus 
An Artist selecting a Sketch 
T. Roth 
Moonlight - - - J. Hollins 
Travellers from Chamouni 
J. J. Masquerier 
Landscape, Composition ; Even- 
ing - - - - H. Landseer 
Landscape - P. Reinagle, R.A, 
View of a Wooden Bridge near 
Loch-Katrine - A. Nasmyth 
Scene at White Knights 
7; Hofland 
The Prodigal Son J. Graham 
Young Bird-catcher W. Darison 
Lake of Lugano - W. (owen 
Dovedale, Derbyshire FE. Price 
Pussin favour B.R. Faulkner 
The Dancing Bear 
WF. Witherington 
Latimers, from Chenies, Bucks. 
Gr. Samuel 
Lord Bolton's Game-keeper’s 
Cottage, at Bazing W. Lewis 
Landscape - - J. Wauthier 
Cottage at Rydal - C. Deane 
Cupid sheltering his Darling 
from the Storm - W. Kitty 
Cottage at Hodsden Cireen 
G. Hughes 
Morning ; effect after a Storm ; 
Regent's Park - - J. Hayter 
View in the Valley of Cha- 
mouni . W. De la Motte 


East Side. 


Study of a Hunter's Head and 
Fox Hound - H. B. Chalon 


> Warwick Castle RA. B. Harraden 


Cattle; an approaching Storm 
p Barker 
North end of Calais Pier 
J. Wilson 
Adam and Eve entertaining the 
Angel Raphael - J. Martin 
Toilet deranged - J. Harrison 
Study from Nature in Turzell 
Dean- - - - E. Hastings 
Kenilworth Castle 
R. B. Harraden 
Cattle; Evening - 7. Barker 
Fishing Boats; a Calm 
J. Wilson 


C. Sheriff 


134 


158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 


169 


170 
171 


7 Mazeppa- - - - 
) A Roman Beggar attended by 


Fes. 


Study of two Old Men (stil! 
living) who fought at Minden 
7 S (reod 


Dead Game - - - G. Miles 
Remains of a Castle on the Coast 
of Fifeshire - - Mrs. Terry 


7. Foater 


a Woman of Sonino C. Eastlake 
Dead Game - - - G. Miles 
View on Loch-Lomond 

Mrs. Terry 
Reading the News 7. 8. Good 
Courtship- - - - V Clater 
Peasant’s Wife and Child 

J, Graham 
(iood Humour - - A. Frazer 
Edith - - - J Stewardson 
Cupid - - J. Jackson, R. A, 
Girey-hounds resting 

K. Landscer 


’ Yarmouth Jetty 


J. Constable, AMR.A, 
Wedding Morning T'. Clater 
Rebecca unveiling. Vide Lvan- 
hoe - - - - + J.Grahan 
Mary Queen of Scots, with 
Rizzio, Se WwW, Ross 
Cupid and Psyche - DD. Guest 
Don’t wake the Baby 
7’. Stewardson 
Possession in Jeopardy 
T. Woodward 
Flowers - - Miss E. Coppin 


South End. 


Escape of the Mouse J. Burnett 
Dead Game - - - B. Blake 
Cottage in Cardiganshire 
W. Payne 
Landscape: Evening J. Hughes 
A Party of Pleasure R. 7. Bone 
Boy and Donkey = FE. Landseer 
A Hare, with red-legg’d_ Par- 
tridges - -« © «= G. Miles 
Brenda Troil. Vide Pirate, 
Chap. IIL - - Afiss Jones 
Portico of a Pavilion near the 
Lake of Geneva Mrs. Terry 
A Study - - - H. Walter 
A Grove Scene - - E. Childe 
Composition on Hampstead 
Heath - - - - E. Goodall 
Windsor Castle: Moonlight 
1’. C. Hofland 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. 


crowned Victors at the Tour- 
nament of the Cloth of Gold 

rf. Stephanoff 

Pointers - - - J. F. Lewis 

View near Tintern - W. Payne 





eo 





}523.] Fine 
172 Coast Scene, with Figures 
N. Chantry 
Infancy - - Miss E. Jones 
Market-place at Orleans, with a 
Statue of Jeanne d’Arc 
Gr. Jones, A.R. A. 
An Ass’s Head - WN. Chantry 
Head of an Old Man J. Graham 
Eltruda - - - C. Bestland 
The Bullfinch in danger 
Mis. W. Carpenter 
Fruit - - - S. Platt, Jun. 
Cash-account examined 
W. M‘Call 
A Farm Yard - - &E., Childe 
View on Crostwich Common 
J.B. Ladbrook 
View of the Bay of Naples and 
Vesuvius, from Capo di Monte 
J. W. Morgan 
Landscape - - T'. Smith 
Manfred stabs his Daughter by 
mistake, at the Tomb of Al- 
fonso - - - - J. Taylor 
Is6 Cheerfulness Mrs. JV. Carpenter 
Is7 Knaresborough 7°. C. Hofland 
Iss New Road to Matrimony; or 
New Marriage Act 
W. Ingalton 
J. Linnel 
E. Childe 


175 
176 
77 
175 
Wy 
Ist} 


Isl 


Is2 


Is3 


Ist 


Iso 


1s9 


View in Bragwood 
190) 


Ale-house Door - 
West Side. 
View of Dollgelly = J. Varley 
View of Sunnin =P. Nasmyth 
The Four Sisters, a remarkable 
Chestnut in Cobham Park 
J. G. Strutt 
View in the Shrubbery, South 
End - WR. Bigg. R.A. 
Scene near Blackwater 
A. Wilson 
Scene near Lyndhurst 
J. Wilson 
Sketch near Battersea 


H. Chapman 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 


197 


“198 Distant View of Bamburgh 
Castle - - - E. Hastings 

199 Scene at Malton J. Tennant 
200 View of Chelsea Chas. Deane 
201 A popular Actor in Henry LV. 
J. Jackson, R. A. 

202 The Death of Priam H. P. Bone 


203 Study from Nature 
204 View from Vauxhall 
205 Vision of Zechariah 
IW. Brockedon 
206 Study from Nature 

R. R. Reinagle, A. R. A. 

207 View near Stirling Castle 
C. Bayley 
20S Moonlight - - - G, Vincent 


H. Jones 
E. Childe 
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Spaniels - - - J. F. Lewis 
Battle of Strigonium 
4. Cooper, R. A. 
Head of a Polish Jew 
Mrs. IV. ‘arpenter 
Loading a Cart - KE. Childe 
Evening; a Scene in Wicklow 
J. A. O'Connor 


214 Landscape P. Reinagle, R. A, 
215 Afternoon in September; Com- 


position - - = M. Peacock 
> View on the Thames near the 
Patent Shot Tower C. Deane 


217 Death of Adonis R. 7. Bone 
218 View on the Falls of Jumel 


C. Towne 
Study of an Old Man’s Head 
IN”. Emerson 
Landscape ; Composition 
J. B. Ladbrooke 
221 Landscape ; Composition 
WN. Willes 
2 Maria Grazie, the wife of a Bri- 
gand Chief IN’. Brockedon 
Landscape ; Composition; 
Evening - - - J. Barnicle 
Scene near Sandhurst 
A. Wilson 


225 Baggage halting J. A. Atkinson 
226 The Bird-nester - 7 Barker 


SOUTH ROOM. 
West Side. 

Hare and wild Fowl G. Stevens 
8S Water-spout, near Albania ; Bri- 
tish Men-of-warJ. Cartwright 

Shooting Poney and Pointer 
J. IV. Lambert 
Composition, from Sketches in 

the Vale of Llanillted 

J. Vv’. Barber 


231 Forest Scene - - B. Barker 
232 A Study - - - Miss ddams 


The Woodman E. Hastings 


234 The Toilet - - - J. Hayter 
235 Game - - - - - B. Blake 
236 Salvator Rosa's Study 


W. Willes 

Landscape, with Cattle 
A. B. Van Worrell 
} Landscape - - G.H. Phillips 
Study from a Shepherd of Spo- 
leto- - - - JV. Brokedon 
Dr. Primrose selling Black- 
berry- - - - A. B. Davis 
Master Simon the Doctor, with 
Brumo, imposes upon Calan- 
drino - - - J. M. Wright 
242 Annual Orations on St. Mat- 
thews’s Day, at Christ’s Hos- 
pital - - 7. Stothard, R. A, 
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243 Fish-pond; Evening 
Miss Landseer 
244 Twilight - - H.B. Ziegler 
245 Market, and Feuntain of the 
Innocents. - - J.J. Chalon 
246 Death of Moses in sight of the 
promised Land &. Chatfield 
247 Study from Nature 
J. R. Wildman 


248 Fall of the River Llagwy, near 


Capel-Curig H. B. Ziegler 
249 Belinda at her Toilet Fradedle 
250 Battle of Naseby 


A. Cooper, R. A. 
View on the River Thames, at 
Hadley - - - P. Nasmyth 
252 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 
C. Deane 
Wood Scene in the Marshes, 
near Yarmouth J. S. Cotman 
View on the Thames, near the 
Isle of Dogs R. Adams 
255 Landscape and Cattle J. Puller 
296 Tivoli - - - J. V. Barker 
View on the Barle, near Dul- 
verton - - - - G, Samuel 
View of the Buller of Buchan, 
on the coast of Scotland 
J. J. Masquerver 
The Young Anglers H. Smith 
Study of a Spaniel H, Briggs 
An Oyster-shop - 4. Fraser 
The Artist's Study 
E. WV. Rippingille 
Selling Rabbits - - W. Kidd 
Cottages in the New Forest 


T. J. Judkin 


251 


259 
260 
261 
262 


263 
264 


South End. 


265 Macbeth entering the Cave of 


the Witches J. Barney, Sen. 
Mountebank Procession 
R. B. Davis 
267 Crossing the Stile W. S. Watson 
268 Itinerant Musician E. Harding 
269 Landscape - - - W. Adams 
270 Lane at Blackheath Mrs. Terry 
271 Interior of a Farrier’s Shop 
W. Kidd 
Reading Kenilworth on the 
spot - - - - T. Fielding 
Swallow's Nest - W. M‘Call 
(iame - - - - «= B. Blake. 
View from Lord Northwick’s 
Villa at Harrow W. Linton 
276 Shepherd's Boy and Pipe 
R. Mendham 
277 Composition - - B. Barker 
278 Maniac visited by his Children 
J. P. Davis 
J. Graham 


26 


979 


min 


273 
274 
275 


279 Girl with Fruit - 
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240) 
231 
2n2 
283 
2s4 


285 


Puise 
oe’ 


257 


PSs 
289 


290 
291 
292 
203 


2O4 
25 


26 
297 


208 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 


304 
305 
306 
307 


308 


- 


JOS 
310 
311 
312 


313 


314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 





[Pes. 


Interior, with Game 8B. Blake 
Girl with Flowers J. Graham 
Theeager Terrier FE. Landseer 
Watchmanawake - W. Aidd 
Horses in a Thunder-storm ; a 


Sketch - - JU. Woodward 
View atSunning P. Nasmyth 
Poultry - - - - G. Vincent 


View from the Grounds of Lord 
Northwick's Villa at Harrow 
W. Linton 
Eloise - - - ZT. Stewardson 
Scene in Devonshire 
T. H. Williams 
Landscape and Cattle W. Cozens 
Which way are the Hounds 
gone? - - - 7’. Woodward 
The Brook - - - W. Walsh 
Study of a Terrier M. 7. Ward 
Mercury and Argus J. Christall 
Village Scene, Old Bazing 
W. Lewis 


East Side. 


Study ofa Dog - 
Woodcock Shooting 
F.C. Turner 
The naughty Child A. Fraser 
Interior of Tintern Abbey 
P. Williams 
Eastnor Castle J. Barnicle 
View at Miltown J. A. Of Connor 
Cupid S. Drummond, A.R. A. 
Davie Deans rejecting the Ad- 
vice of Saddletree and Butler 
H. P. Parker 
Sea-piece - - - - C. Deane 
Cottage at River Head 
J. G. Strutt 
Moonlight; — Scene on_ the 
Thames - - - - J. Ward 
Lady Carlisle’s Visit to Lilly 
J. Carese 


T’. Hartley 


Waiting for the Boat 
W. Ingalton 
View on Barnes Common 
FE. Ciilde 
The two Marys visiting the 
Sepulchre of Christ J. J. Halls 
Jenny - - - - AR. Farrier 
The Kiss refused S. Woodin 
The Old Man and his quarrel- 
some Sons - - - J, Camse 
Samson and Dalilah C. Sherriff 
North View of Bamburgh Cas- 
tle- - - - - E, Hastings 
Scene on the Via Triumphalis 
M. E. Thomas 
Bolton Abbey - - C. Deane 
The Pedlar - - AR. Farrier 
A Study - - - - W. Wate 





























321 Draught Players W. Novice 
22 Sailor singing at an Alehouse 
Door - - - - €. Harding 
323 Cottage Scene, Sunset , 
P. Reinagle, R. A. 
324 Landscape and Cattle 
J.T. Capper 


325 View at Lausanne HH. W. Burgess 
North End. 


326 Landscape - - - J. Tennant 
327 The Post Horse G. 77. Laporte 
328 Christ instituting the Last 
Supper - - P. A. Gauguin 
399 The Race Horse G. 1. Laporte 
330 Eruption of Mount Vesuvius 


J. MVM. Whichelo 
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SCULPTURE. 


331 Panathenaic Procession 


J. Henning 

352 Andromeda - - - J. Cundy 

$33 Bust of Lord Nelson : 

C. Rossi, R. A. 

O34 Adam and Eve lamenting over 
the dead Body of Abel 

J. Wood 

335 Ajax forcing Cassandra from 
the Temple of Minerva 

H. Rossi 

336 Venus at the Bath C. Moore 

337 Eve at the Fountain 


BE. HT, Baily, R. A. 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


FOREIGN, 





Parts. Great Prize. vr Paint- 
my.—The subject given by the Aca- 
demy was QOrestes and Pylades 
from the Iphegenia of Euripides, 
The Academy decided that there 
was no picture entitled to the 
principal grand prize, but they 
adjudged two secondary grand 
rizes; the first to M. Augustus 
lyacinthe Debay, a native of Nantes, 
in the department of the Lower- 
Seine, eighteen years and a half old, 
and a pupil of M. Gros, a member of 
the Institute: the second to M, 
Francois Bouchot of Paris, twenty- 
two years old, a pupil of M. Le 
Thiers, member of the Institute. 
The Academy also voted an honor- 
ary wention and a silver medal to 
M. Sebastien-Louis Willen Noblin, 
a native of Warsaw, twenty-five years 
old, and pupil of M. Regnault. 
(reat ae Sculpture. The sub- 
ject given by the Academy was 
Jason carrying away the golden 
fleece. The principal pal prize 
was not cnaudel but two secondary 
grand prizes were distributed, the 
one to M. Charles-Marie-Emile 
Lanrie, of Paris, twenty-four years 
old, pupil of M. Cartellier, member 
of the Institute; the other to M. Louis 
Deprez, of Paris, aged twenty years, 
a pupil of M. Bosio, member of the 
Institute. 

Great Prize for Architecture.— 
The subject of the medal was, a de- 
sign for a hall of rehearsal, (salle 
defénitive) for the Opera-house. This 

Eur. Mag. Feb. (S23, 


hall is to be erected near the centre 
of the city, where there may be the 
greatest number of convenient ap- 
proaches, The first great prize was 
awarded to Emile James Gilbert, of 
Paris, twenty-nine years old, and 
mpil of M. Vignon (Barthelemi). 
Che second grand prize was won by 
M. Peter Francis Louis Fontaine, a 
native of Pontoise, in the department 
of the Oise, pupil of Messrs. Percier 
and Fontaine, members of the Insti- 
tute. The second prize (of the se- 
cond class) was awarded to M., 
Jules Frederic Bouchet, of Paris, 
twenty-two and a half years old, 
pupil of Messrs. Debret and Guix- 
epin, architect to the government. 
The Academy further voted an ho- 
norary notice and a medal to Mr. 
Leon Vaudoyer, of Paris, aged 
twenty-nine years, and pupil of 
Messrs. Vaudoyer and Lebas, ar- 
chitects to government; and the 
Academy decreed that in their public 
meeting, an especial notification 
should be made of the great satis- 
faction afforded to them by the ge- 
neral merit of the school of archi- 
tecture. 

The purchase of M. Drouetti's 
fine collection of Egyptian antiques 
having been refused by the French 
rovernment, the whole of them have 
Su carried to Turin, in considera- 
tion of a pension for life, granted to 
the proprietor by the Sardinian 
government. 

The four pictures of 4 Ducis, 
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entitled The Arts under the Dominion 
of Love, are now exhibited at Paris 
by The Society of the Friends of the 
Arts. “ Vandyke and the Flemish 
Girl,” representing Painting is al- 
ready engraved : the‘ Propertia of 
Rossi,” representing Seulplure, isin 
progress; **Maria Stuart.’ represent- 
ing Music, will be finished in about 
two months, by M. Pauquet : and 
“ Tasso reading to the Princess 
Leonora” representing Poetry,which 
completes the series. will be also 
engraved without delay. 


GREAT 

The Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours have at length procured a 
permanent establishment for their 
future Exhibitions at their New 
Giallery in Pall Mall East, next 
door to the University Club-house. 
This situation promises, from its 
central locality, to be one of the most 
eligible in London for the display 
of works ofart; and the Society may 
esteem themselves fortunate in se- 
curing so desirable a position. The 
gallery is spacious and well lighted; 
the entrance is distinct and unincum- 
bered with other exhibitions; and 
the visitors will no longer have their 
attention diverted from the contem- 
plation of the pictures by Panhar- 
monicans, or disturbed by auctions 
going on in the adjoining rooms. 
The two first Exhibitions of this 
Society were in Brook-street, the 
third in Pall Mall, the fourth in 
Bond-street, the twelve following 
were at Spring-Gardens, and the 
two last at the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly; and the next, which will be 
the nineteenth, will be opened at 
the New Room in Pall Mall East. 
The members have been making a 
great exertion to present an exhibi- 
tion, that may impress the visitors 
with a favourable opinion of the 
New Gallery. Several new associate 
exhibitors were added to their for- 
mer numbers at the last election; 
and two artists, who formerly be- 
longed to the Society, have also been 
joined to the present list of mem- 
bers. Mr. Cristall (the President)has 
just completed a highly finished and 
successful drawing of Scotch pea- 
santry collected round a conduit; and 
Mr. John Varley is about a large 
classical composition, from Collins’ 
Ode on the death of Thompson. 





[Fen. 


M. Artaria purposes to publish a 
collection of the most celebrated liy- 
ing composers and professors of 
music and Italian singers. The por- 
traits will be executed by the most 
distinguished Artists in the Aca. 
demy of Fine Arts at Brera. The 
collection will be divided into twelve 
numbers, each of which will contain 
four portraits. The first number 
has appeared and deserves the ap- 
plause of amateurs. 


BRITAIN, 


The Arts are about to receive a 
considerable addition in this country 
by the arrival of two of the most 
celebrated pictures of Corregio in 
Europe, the Ecce Homo and [ Educa- 
tion Z Amour. These pictures were 
in the Due d'Albe's collection at 
Madrid, but taken from thence by 
the Queea of Spain, and brought to 
Rome, whence Murat became pos- 
sessor of them, and they have been 
lately at Madame Murat’s residence 
near Vienna. We understand they 
were valued by M. Braunat Vienna, 
when the Emperor of Austria was 
about to purchase them, at 10,0001. 
sterling ; and Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
itis reported, remained four hours 
fixed in admiration before the Eece 
Homo, when he paid Madame Murat 
a visit at Foursdorff. These chef 
d’wuvres are on their road to An- 
twerp from Vienna. Lord London- 
derry has purchased these pictures, 
and also several of the finest of 
Canova’s statues; amongst others, 
the Theseus and Minotaur and the 
Danzatrice. 

Wilkie’s Picture of The Reading 
of the Will, trom Waverly, exhibited 
the season before last at Somerset- 
House, is well known to have been 
painted for the King of Bavaria. In 
pursuance of this stipulation, an 
eminent artist is about to proceed 
immediately to Munich, to execute 
a plate of the work, who will reside 
in that city till it is completed, 
which will probably be a period of 
two or three years. 

The monument lately erected by 
Mr. Westmacott to the memory of 
the late Mr. Perceval, in Westminster 
Abbey, consists ofa full-length statue 
of that gentleman, lying on his back, 
in his full robes as Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, with a scroll in his right 
hand. A full-length figure at his 
head mourning. Also full length 
figures of Truth and Virtue at his 
feet, weeping.—In the basso relievo, 
the Right don. Gentleman is re- 
presented in the act of falling after 
the act of assassination, supported by 
two persons; and Bellingham the 
assassin, is represented as being de- 
tected and secured: groupes of per- 
sons are Visible, and several members 
are seen rushing out of the door of 
the House of Commons into the 
lobby. 

Turner's large and beautiful pie- 
ture The Temple of Jupiter Pannel- 
lenius (in the island of -Egina) re- 
stored, has been purchased fora very 
considerable sum, and is now en- 
rraving by one of our first artists. 
t will probably be two years before 
the plate is finished. 

Mr. Samuel Beasley, who display- 
ed such taste in reconstructing the 
interior of Drary-lane Theatre, has 
left town for Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of altering, improving, and 
decorating anew the Theatre of that 
city. 

At a General Assembly of the 
Academicians of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, held at their apartments in 
Somerset House for the purpose of 


























filling up the vacancy in that body 
occasioned by the death of the late 
Joseph Farington, Esq. Mr. Ramsay 
Richard Reinagle was duly elected 
a Royal Academician. P 

The inhabitants of Weybridge 
have erected a monument to the 
memory of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York. It consists of a 
simple column of considerable eleya- 
tion, and records on its tablet, in 
feeling and affectionate expressions, 
the virtues and great benefits this 
village derived from the superin- 
tending care of her Royal Highness. 
The column is placed in the broad 
way opposite Lord Portmore’s estate, 
not far from the entrance to Oat- 
lands Park; on the Weybridge side. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham, the au- 
thor, has offered the Burns’ Club at 
Dumfries a Bust of Sir Walter Scott, 
cut by Chantrey, as an ornament for 
their club-room. 

The celebrated whole-length por- 
trait of his Majesty,recently painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, havin 
been sent to the engraver's, a half- 
length copy, which retains the re- 
semblance very successfully, has 
been substituted in Sir Thomas’s 
exhibition-rooms for the gratifica- 
tion of his numerous visitors. 


THE ARTISTS JOINT STOCK FUND. 


On the 22nd of last Month, at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, was presented 
to Wm. Mulready, Esq. RK. A. a Sil- 
ver Cup by the Members of the Ar- 
tists’ Joint Stock Fund, for his un- 
wearied zeal and attention to the 
interest of that valuable Institution, 
from its formation to the present 
time.. The Cup was presented to 
him by Mr. Charles Warren, accom- 
panied by a very appropriate speech; 
after which the persons present par- 
took of a handsome supper, and the 
evening terminated with the ‘ feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.”— 
Among the painters present were 
A. Cooper, Esq. R. A. (in the Chair) 
H. Howard, Esq. R.A.; E. H. Bai- 
ley, Esq. R.A.; Wm. Daniell, Esq. 
R. A.; G. Clint, Esq. A. R. A.; 
Messrs. Charles Muss, J. Varley, C. 
V. Fielding, &c. &c. Among’ the 
engravers were Messrs. John Pye, 
E. Scriven, W. Finden, E. Finden, 
T. Agar, &e. &e. Ke. 


We feel a high gratification in 
being able to lay before our readers 
the substance of the address delivered 
on this occasion. It does equal 
honour to the gentlemen whose sen- 
timents it conveys, and to the emi- 
nent artist to whom it was so justly 
presented. Nothing can be more 
grateful to our feelings than a re- 
cord of this description; it is a sure 
presage of the prosperity of this ex- 
cellent Institution, which szxst flou- 
rish while itis conducted under such 
happy auspices. In the following 
address, unwearied zeal, eminent 
talent, and constant services, are 
honoured with their greatest and 
purest reward :—the admiration and 
gratitude of those, to whom that zeal 
is an incentive, that talent an exam- 
le, and those services permanent 
Sadie: 

Address spoken to W. Mulready, 
Esq. R.A. at Freemason's Tavern, 
January the 22nd, 1823, on pre- 
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seating him with the Cup subscribed 
for hy the Members of the Artists’ 
Fund. 

“ Mr. Mulready—we have assem- 
bled thisevening to gratify one of the 
best feelings of our nature. It is to 
pay a heartfelt tribute of esteem to 
you, for important services rendered 
to our es Institution—TZhe Ar- 
tists’ Joint Stock and Benevolent 
Fund. It devolves on me to convey 
the sentiments of this Meeting on the 
occasion; many might have been 
chosen who could have done it with 
more ability, but no one who could 
more justly estimate the value of 
those services; for no one has had a 
better ntualay of observing how 
highly your conduct has me rited the 
mark of attention we are about to 
bestow on it. | have been your 
companion in nearly all the situa- 
tions in which you have been placed, 
from the origin of the Society to the 
present time, and therefore best know 
the great exertions you have made 
for its advantage. 

* You may justly claim the honour 
of being one of the Founders of this 
Society, for you were one of the 
nine Artist's chosen by the general 
meeting of the profession at the 
(iray's-inn Coffee-house, to form a 
constitution for it; also one of the 
four selected with the late Messrs. 
Devis, Randal, and myself, to per- 
fect and arrange the laws for publi- 
cation. ‘Time and experience have 
proved their value. 

The Society, when formed, sen- 
sible of your zeal in the cause, 
elected you on their first committee, 
when much remained to be done to 
consolidate our infant Institution, 
much more than the members at this 
period can conceive. When it was 
our anxious wish to call the better 
part of our plan into action, | mean 
that branch for the relief of our 
widows and children, by appealing 
to the public to make it effective, 
you were amongst the foremost to 
promote that obje ct, by be ‘coming a a 
steward at our tirst dinner. Six 


times have you filled that ofhce of 


trouble and expense with unabated 
ardour, to the great advantage of 
the Fund, derived alike from your 
own purse and the influence you 
possess with your friends. ; 

* To you, sir, the Fund isindebted 
for the powerful support it receives 
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from one of the best men in, or 
out of, the society, (1 allude to Sir 
John Edward Swinburne.) Wishing 
to keep you in active service, we 
appointed you one of our represen- 
tatives in the Benevolent Fund 
Committee, (a choice which has 
been justified by your usefulness) 
and our annual votes have retained 
you in that station to the present 
time. Sensible of your value, you 
were placed by the Soc lety in ‘the 
highest situ: ition which was their's to 
bestow :—they appointed you chair- 
man of the Institution—your con- 
duct in that ofhce induced them to 
call you to ita second time, as soon 
as their regulations permitted. 
Your unremitted attention to the 
duties of the chair and the urbanity 
of your manners have deserved, 
and received cur undivided appro- 
bation. It is by exertions, such as 
1 have noticed, that the Society has 
at length attained its present pros- 
perity and stability; and, though 
ordinary means may now be aide- 
quate to support it, the members 
sensible how much its flourishing 
state has been promoted by you, 
and to shew that your services are 
not forgotten, have resolved on 
presenting you with a lasting me- 
mento of their sense of your merit. 
* Mr. Mulready accept this cup 
from the Members whose names are 
inscribed upon it; not as a reward 
for your exertions —that, you will 
feel in the success that hae crowned 
them: but as a testimony of our 
approbation and regard for the im- 
portant services rendered by you 
to our Institution from its com- 
mencement to the present. time. 
And I am sure i express the sen- 
timents of all present, when FE wish 
you long life and the greatest bles- 
sings that Providence can bestow 
health, and a cheerful frame of 
mind to enjoy it. I may be allowed 
to add, we hope, when many of us 
cease to feel any interest in what 
passes on earth, and you are par- 
ticipating with your friends in those 
moments of conviviality of which 
this cup is a symbol, you will re- 
collect with pleasurable feelings it 
was the spontaneous gift of seventy- 
three brother artists, who, while 
they admired your high professional 
attainments, knew how to appre- 
ciate vour moral worth as a man. 
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Voyage en Suisse, &. 

Travels in Switzerland, made in 
the Years 1817, ISIS, and ISI9, by 
L. Simond, 2 vol. 8vo. 1822. 


We must not class this work 
among the multitude of descriptions 
of Switzerland given by superficial 
observers. ‘The author has already 
published his travels in England, 
which obtained a merited suceess, 
and this new work cannot but en- 
crease his reputation, notwithstand- 
ing a tew singular opinions and 
slight inaccuracies. 

M. Simond entered Switzerland 
by Pontarlier and Val-Traver; he 
travelled afterwards in different di- 
rections which it would be ditheult 
to explain to the reader. 

It appears to us that he has not 
observed much order in his travels, 
which, perhaps, is the best way of 
studying a country; for, ifa travel- 
ler never deviates from the high 
roads, it is impossible for him to be 
acquainted with the physical and 
moral state of the country. 

But Switzerland is not the only 
object of M. Simond’s remarks; he 
gives us some interesting observa- 
tions upon that part of France 
through which he travelled in his 
way from Paris to the frontiers. Ar- 
riving at Sens during the miserable 
famine of 1817, he was witness of 
some popular excesses, caused by 
the high prices of corn, 

Here M. Simond makes some ju- 
dicious remarks on monopoly. He 
truly thinks that, far from being un- 
favourable to the general interest, 
this system, on the contrary, is high- 
ly advantageous to it; and the vul- 
gar prejudice existing against those 
who are engaged in the corn trade 
ought to be done away with. We 


recommend the examination of this 
opinion to our political economists, 
for it is worthy of their attention. 
We shall only state that it is sup- 
ported by two of the ablest econo- 
inists of France and England, Adam 
Smith and M. Say. 

M. Simond’s work contains some 
good observations upon the man- 
ners and history of Switzerland. 
He gives fewer descriptions of the 
glaciers and other picturesque views 
of Helvetia than most travellers, 
but he enlarges more on the present 
state of society in that country ; and 
Gieneva particularly attracted his at- 
tention. This industrious city was 
well worthy of engaging the notice 
of such a traveller. 

M. Simond, who lived there for 
some months, judges of the inhabi- 
tants impartially. The following 
characteristic trait will be suthcient 
to shew the taste of the Genevese 
for the arts and sciences. The cele- 
brated Professor of botany, M. de 
Candolles, made use, in his lessons, 
of a considerable collection of draw- 
ings, representing the plants of 
Spanish America, which had been 
lent him by a learned Spanish 
botanist, M. Mosino. As he was 
obliged to return them almost di- 
rectly, he expressed his regret to 
his audience. Some ladies who were 

present offered to copy them, or to 
ome them copied by their friends in 
eight days. The work was finished 
in the given time, and contains 
thirteen folio volumes. Everybody 
Was eager to peform the task ; and 
thus eaght hundred aud siaty draw- 
ings were executed by ah undred and 


fourteen ladies in eight days ; they 


considered it a pleasure to contribute 
in this manner to their own instrue- 
tion, and to shew their gratitude to 
their learned professor, Perhaps there 
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does not exist another city in the 
world, containing only 23,000 souls, 
where this could have been per- 
formed. 

The political constitution of Ge- 
neva also claims the attention of all 
who desire to study the social insti- 
tutions of a people, though ever so 
small. M. Simond dwells upon it, 
and gives us his remarks. The new 
constitution of Geneva offers the 
singular spectacle of a democracy, 
tempered by a strong aristocracy, 
without a superior power to serve as 
an equilibrium between the two he- 
terogeneous elements, and to protect 
the weaker against the stronger 
party. 

One would think, in such a poli- 
tical system, there would be, as in 
the Roman republic, a continual and 
active struggle between the patri- 
cians and plebeians. 

This state of things is, however, 
preferable to the ancient constitu- 
tion; one of the principal resources 
of which, was a general Council, 
whose authority was often” tyran- 
nical. 

At this time, the publicity of eri- 
minal prosecutions, the protection 
of individual liberty by a sort of 
Habeas Corpus, the publication of 
the annual budget, and the liberty 
of the press, procure for the Genevese 
the principal advantages of a good 
constitutional system: but many 
of them still very properly demand a 
better representation, and the pub- 
licity of the debates of the Council. 

M. Simond perceives a radical 
defect in the judiciary power, as it 
is established at Geneva. 

The judges are taken from the 
councils, and return to it after 
exercising their functions for a 
stated time, being subject to a sort 
ofelimination, called grabeau, which 
deprives them of the advantages of 
being irremovable. They do not 
enjoy that perfect. independance so 
necessary to the administration of 
justice. The tribunals are, there- 
fore, properly speaking, only com- 
mittees of Government, or tempo- 
rary commissions ; an inefhicient 
guarantee to public confidence and 
to the rights of the accused. 

As to criminal procedures, the 
author has given us a description 
which bears the impress of truth. 
He was present at a judgment 
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where two young thieves were under 
accusation. After reading the act 
of reference and the first interro- 
gatory of the accused, the witnesses 
were examined by the President, 
the Attorney General, and the ac- 
cused, or their defenders. This 
examination lasted three hours; 
after which, observations were heard 
on the part of the prosecution, and 
advocates, named by the Court, pre- 
sented the defence. It appears that 
the deliberation of the judges, which 
lasted two hours, appeared long to 
M. Simond. The two accused were 
condemned, one to six, and the 
other to five years’ imprisonment. 
Their sentence, says our author, 
was accompanied by an admonition 
to this effect: “ My children, you 
are two little rogues ; and, tn order 
to correct you, we intend to confine 
you for five or six years in @ place 
where you will have no other society 
than people as wicked as yourselves, 
and nothing to do from morning to 
night but listen to their conversation. 
We flatter ourselves, my children, 
that, profittine by the lesson thus 


Swen, you will come from prison 


wiser and more tndustrious ! 

We may gather from this simple 
narrative of the sitting of a crimi- 
nal tribunal, that the trial by jury 
is not now existing in this Re- 
public. It was introduced there 
during the prevalence of the French 
— but, on account of the 
iatred they bear to the French, the 
Genevese abolished it; at least this 
is what some of them confessed to 
M. Simord. Every thing has been 
said in favour of this noble institn- 
tion; and the author of the work 
before us says, with great. truth, 
that nothing can exceed the value of 
trials by jury. 

In spite of the want of juries, the 
proceedings in criminal matters at 
(ieneva are much preferable to those 
at Zurich. Nothing can be more 
cruel, nor at the same time more 
absurd than the Criminal Courts in 
this canton. 

M. Simond relates what was told 
him on this subject. ** Criminal 
processes are still conducted in a 
very arbitrary manner in this ean- 
ton: there is no security for the 


accused against the ill-will or igno- 
rance of his judge, who may keep 
him in prison as long as he pleases 
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without interrogation, which is made 
in secret without other witnesses 
than the tipstaff of the tribunal, the 
secretary, and, in case of inquisito- 
rial interrogation, of the execu- 
tioner Who applies the rod. The 
manner of whipping criminals is 
different ; sometimes the criminal 
stands before a column with the 
arms free, and sometimes he is sus- 
ended by his hands with his body 
inthe air. At the first blow the 
blood flows, and, in extraordinary 
cases, they use sticks or the skin of 
an ox, instead of rods. The number 
of blows is not limited. It is also 
customary to put the accused for 
five, eight, or ten days, into a damp, 
cold, and small prison, where he can 
neither lie down, stand up, nor see 
aray of light; and the consent of 
the accused to his own condemna- 
tion is absolutely exacted by the 
law, even when he is clearly proved 
to be guilty.” 

Since this work was written, a 
modification has taken place in cri- 
minal procedures in the canton of 
Zurich; and though torture is not 
abolished, nor blows with the ox- 
hide suppressed, yet the number of 
blows is not left as heretofore to 
the will of the executioner, but is 
fixed by the special order of the 
judge. This has been all that good 
sense and humanity could gain over 
custom and barbarity. The judges 
of the Russian tribunals are more 
humane towards their serfs, than the 
magistrates of Zurich are to their 
fellow-citizens. 

We think that the best way of 
appreciating the moral state of a 
nation is to ascertain to what de- 
gree of perfection its legislation is 
arrived; and this subject, together 
with matters relating to public eco- 
nowy, form the principal features of 
the work before us. The agricul- 
tural institution of M. de Fellen. 
berg, at Hoswyl, particularly at- 
tracted the attention of our tra- 
veller. He enters largely into the 
studies of the young people under 
the care of this clever and judicious 
master, and upon the discoveries of 
the learned agriculturist. We think 
M. Simond has already published 
this part of his travels in the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

M. Simond devotes his second 
Volume to the history of Swit- 


zerland. We very much approve 
this division, as it prevents the 
confusion of subjects and adds to 
the excellenee of the work. The 
first volume is not, however, de- 
prived of historical interest. It 
contains some curious anecdotes re- 
lative to historical facts. He men- 
tions the military manceuvres of 
Generals Sowarof and Massena to 
take advantage of the best positions 
in the mountains, or to avoid the 
dangerous roads, scarcely accessi- 
ble even to Chamois hunters. M. 
Simond also relates, on the autho- 
rity of M. Ebel, an anecdote of 
French courage; when at the fa- 
mous passage of Simplon, in March, 
1800, General Bethencourt was sent 
with a thousand men, in order to 
clear the way for the army. They 
arrived at the edge of a precipice 
sixty feet wide; the bridge of which 
had been destroyed by snow and 
failing pieces of rock. A volunteer 
offered to attemptreaching the other 
side by the help of the holes in the 
rock, which formerly served to re- 
ceive the beams of the bridge. Thus 
passing his feet from one hole to 
the other, he safely arrived to the 
opposite side of this frightful pre- 
cipice. A cord, one end of which 
he had carried over, was fixed on 
the top of the two sides of the rock. 
General Bethencourt went after him 
suspended by the cord over the pre- 
cipice, resting his feet in the holes 
of the wall. Soon after the thou- 
sand soldiers followed with their 
arms and knapsacks. 

Five dogs, who were with this 
detachment, fell down the preci- 
pice; three of them were carried 
away by the impetuous torrent from 
the glacier: the other two struggled 
against the tide, and landed on the 
opposite shore; they climbed up 
to the top of the wall, and arrived 
mus hurt at the feet of their 
masters. 

M. Simond’s work contains many 
interesting anecdotes upon various 
subjects. What particularly dis- 
tinguishes it from other produc- 
tions of the present day is, its free- 
dom from party-spirit. We = shall 
add no qualification to this praise, 
though the author appears to re- 
tain many prejudices relative to the 
French revolution; and he has, it 
appears, great reason to deplore 
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its excesses. M.Simond has been 
absent from France thirty years. 
This long space of time has been 
employed by him in visiting the 
North Americans and England, 
which has enabled him to judge of 
France, both as to her former and 
present state ; and therefore a man, 
so enlightened as he is, ought to 
bless the great political reforma- 
tion, even while he sheds tears over 
its accompanying misfortunes. 

There are many faults in the 
style of M. Simond ; and it is easy 
to perceive that he is but little ac- 
a with French literature. 

fe mistakes when he supposes that 

Rousseau, in his Nouvelle Heloise, 
makes St. Preux, on the rocks of 
Meillerie, see what passed at Cla- 
rens. Rousseau was too well ac- 
quainted with those places, which 
he describes with so much warmth 
and truth, to make such a mistake. 
It is not Clarens but Vevay, which 
the lover of Julia constantly ob- 
served when he was at Meillerie. 
These two places are directly op- 
posite each other, only separated by 
the lake. Nor do we think that 
M. Simond'’s opinion of Madame de 
Stael's style would be adopted by 
people of taste. 

His work deserves to be read; 
much instruction, as well as interest 
and amusement, will be found in it, 
for the author has profited by the 
celebrated precept—utile dulct. 





Poyage en Perse, &c. 

Travels in Persia in 1812 and 1813, 
by Colonel Drouville, in the Rus- 
sian Service, 2 vol. 4to. 


This work treats of the manners, 
customs, and religious ceremonies of 
the Persians ; their military state, 
ancient as well as modern, and of 
every thing relative to the regular 
and irregular forces of that Empire. 
Notwithstanding the excellent work 
of M. Joubert, which was read with 
great avidity in France; the work 
of Sir G. Ousely, so remarkable for 
its numerous and learned quotations; 
and Sir R. Ker Porter's travels, the 
first velume of which is so remark- 
able for the beauty of its engravings ; 
yet, after all, these volumes by Co- 
one] Drouville must be read with 
pleasure. <A stay of three years in 


Persia, the protection of the prince 
Abbas-Mirza, and the friendship of 
Askeri Khan, formerly Ambassador 
to the court ot France, enabled this 
officer to make seme interesting ob. 
servations. Every thing relative to 
the military force o1 the Chah, his 
government, the exteut of his em. 
vat his last war with the Turks, 
iis different connections with the 
Russian and English Embassivs, are 
treated of ina very satisfactory map. 
ner; and a great many new and 
exact costumes form another merit 
of this work. We regret that we 
cannot bestow similar praise on that 
part of the work where the author 
treats of Persian literature and 
poetry, and particularly the differ. 
ent kinds of writing, the Taalik, the 
Neskhy, and the Chekesteh, which 
he calls Taleeb, Niski and Schek- 
estab. But these slight inaccuracies 
are redeemed by many new and in- 
teresting details. 





Recherches sur l’origine des ordrea 
de chevalerie du royaume de Dane- 
marck, &c. 


Enquiries into the origin of the 
orders of Chivalry in the kingdom 
of Denmark. By Doctor Frederic 
Munter. 8vo. pp. 132. 


The venerable author of these en- 
Sr is well known to all Europe 
or his very learned works; amongst 
others, for his treatise on the religion 
of the Carthaginians, the second 
edition of which, enlarged, we are 
expecting. We were sorry not to 
find at the end of these inquiries a 
list of all the works of M. Munter, 
and of the very curious editions for 
which the public are indebted to him. 
He allows that the time is past when 
discussions upon the orders of chi- 
valry might have had a political im- 
portance. But all that relates to an- 
cient manners, customs and privile- 
ges, must interest philosophical ob- 
servers, and those persons who are 
fond of exterior distinctions, inde- 
pendant on the functions of public 
utility. We areata loss to conjecture 
the origin of the order of the Ele- 
phant, and of that of Dannebrog. On 
these points we have neither title, 
monument, nor historical relation 
exempt from contradiction; but it 
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. Munter, that probably these two 
orders originated about the [3th 
century in one or two fraternities 
or religious congregations; one 
created for the purpose of fighting 
against the pirates, the other for 
the defence of the Brog, or the great 
standard of the Danish army for- 
merly carried on a carupon a moving 
altar. French chivalry also began by 
fraternities of the virgin, instituted 
to maintain public peace in the midst 
of public or private wars, at least 
during the days of La Tréve de 
Dieu, and to protect those who were 
in danger ot being robbed by the 
Great Men of that day or their 
dependants. Butthe author assures 
us that, in Sweden, there were no 
robbers that infested the highway ; 
that no Danish gentleman ever at- 
tacked or pillaged any traveller. 
It was not thus in Germany, France, 
and elsewhere. However it might 
be, the most ancient orders of chi- 
valry have every where derived their 
origin from simple fraternities, con- 
gregations, or ecclesiastical commu- 
nities. 

The pope and the king authorised 
them by Toleman and both honored 
them with peculiar marks of distine- 
tion. The members of these corpo- 
rations were clothed in a sort of 
uniform indicating their fraternity, 
and confessed solemnly, communi- 
cated, walked in procession, and even 
rendered themselves useful to the 
state hy public services, and most 
of them gratuitously. But every 
thing changes with time! Some- 
times their public services only 
consisted in making processions ; 
and rents and pensions were assigned 


er from the traditions collected by 
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Peveril of the Peak. By the 
Author of Waverly, &c. Edin- 
burgh, 1823. 4 vols. 12mo. pp. 


It would be supererogatory at 
this period to enter into any critical 
analysis of the general merits, and 
demerits, of the author of what are 
called the Scotch Novels. The pub- 
lic judgment has long been passed, 
aud we think accurately passed 
upon these works. We are not our- 
Eur. Mag. Feb. 1823. 
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to the fraternities generally, and 
even to individuals, as rewards for 
real or pretended services, and 
even as payment to hired spies. 
These public services ceased with 
the barbarity of the middle age in 
which they originated; but confes- 
sions, communions, and useless pro- 
cessions, are still left in catholic 
countries. Thus in France, if the 
number of sinecurist knights be not 
so numerous, yet still they are al- 
most all pensioned, and every one 
of them decorated with orders, and 
subjected by a feudal oath to their 
king, although feudal law is abo- 
lished. This is, in few words, the 


exact history of European knight- 
hoods, and the reason of the contempt 


into which they are fallen. North 
America rejected them, the consti- 
tuent assembly of France suppressed 
them; Napoleon thought necessary 
to revive them in order to facilitate 
his conquests, and the restoration 
of Louis XVIIL. has confirmed and 
multiplied them. Throughout France 
are seen innumerable persons who 
belong to so many orders, that they 
have a great deal of trouble to fulfil 
the rigorous duty of wearing all 
their insignia. ‘To ease their con- 
science in this respect, and to dimi- 
nish the trouble and expense of 
their daily costume, it has been ne- 
cessary to invent variegated ribbands 
with colours almost invisible, and 
little metal hooks to suspend their 
crosses upon. Many stupid erudites, 
contemporaries of pasl times, seri- 
ously employ themselves in the 
endeavour to discover the first traces 
of these brilliant bagatelles in the 
rusty monuments of the ages of ig- 
norance and oppression. Oh! vanity. 
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selves disposed to question the con- 
clusion which the literary world and 
reading part of the community have 
come to upon the subject ; and least 
of all, we conceive, can the author 
be inclined to disturb their decision ; 
for it has allowed him a fame which 
we imagine he must acknowledge 
to be at least commensurate with 
his deserts. We must, however, con- 
cur with our brother critics in pass- 
ing our severest censure upon the 
carelessness and rapidity _ which 
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this fortunate author protrudes his 
works upon the market; and we 
condemn yet more seriously the 
eking out of volumes by the intru- 
sion of uninteresting details and 
vapid dialogues, and by the weari- 
some dilitation of every part but 
those primary, scenes upon which 
the author seems to be aware that 
the success of each publication must 
depend. 

Under the first head of this 
charge the author appears to us to 
he more guilty inthe present novel 
than in any of his preceding publi- 
cations. The work is replete with 
instances of most culpable careless- 
ness and negligence. Numerous 
sentences are inaccurately, as well 
as inelegantly, constructed ; vulga- 
rity of idiom often offends our taste 
and judgment; the dialogues are 
sometimes loaded with the super- 
fluous replications of * answered 
she,” “said he,” * replied he,” Xe. 
There are many misquotations ; 
such, for instance, as a notorious 
passage from Romeo and Juliet at 
the head of the first chapter in the 
second volume, attributed to Ot- 
way; and there are yet more dis- 
graceful errors; such, for instance, 
as printing * predecessors” instead 
of * successors’’ (page 53, vol. 2), 
and * portmantle” instead of * port- 
mantean,’’ (in page 215), and in 
other places of the same volume, In 
short, we much question whether 
more than the leading parts of this 
author's works are written by him- 
self, and whether the interstices are 
not often filled up by some board- 
ing-school relative. 

But of the second part of the 
charge, that of spinning out the vo- 
lumes by almost endless dilitations, 
itis the rock upon which this writer's 
fame will ultimately be, if not ship- 
wrecked, at least most seriously in- 
jured. The same sort of tedious 
tilling up of connecting, but unin- 
teresting, links in the chain of 
stories has already so nearly con- 
signed Richardson's novels to obli- 
vien, that the few who now wade 
through them, form, in the esti- 
mation of booksellers, a class of 
readers sui generis, and are techni- 
cally called in the trade “ The 
readers of Richardson!’ We are 
convinced that, as soon as the copy- 
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rightof these Scotch novels is ex. 
pired, they will be abridged to less 
than halt their present bulk, and 
that the abridgment will throw the 
original works into disuse. How 
different in this respect are the 
works of Fielding, where almost 
every thing is expunged that is not 
absolutely necessary to the conduct 
of the story, or the few superfluous 

arts are made the vehicle of his 
Seendueien satire! 

The present novel is preceded by 
an introductory letter of thirty-two 
pages, written in a style of attempt. 
ed wit, which we must confess hardly 
compensates for the trouble of read- 
ing In thirty-two pages what might 
have been compressed into ten. But 
the object of the letter is to defend 
the author from the reiterated charge 
of violating the sanctity of histo- 
rical truth, by selecting from his- 
tory, subjects for the ground work 
of his novels, and for not strictly 
adhering to the original. This is 
a point which has been strenuously 
urged against his writings, but 
which, we think, has been swelled 
into unnecessary importance. No 
person, however dull or perverse of 
understanding, can enter upon these 
works without immediately _ per- 
ceiving that the plan is foreign to 
any precise conformity to historical 
facts. The author transports him- 
self in imagination to the times 
and scenes in which his plot is laid ; 
he sketches the characters of the 
day with some reference to their 
actions in history, but in a manner 
congenial to his imagination, and 
suited to produce a dramatic effect; 
and his incidents are often of a 
nature, and always filled up witha 
circumstantial minuteness and de- 
tail, which obviously never could 
have been transmitted to us by 
history. The apprehension that 
readers may conluse their notions 
of history by a perusal of these 
works, therefore, appears to us just 
as absurd as the charge of moral 
turpitude against Chatterton for his 
literary forgeries; or as absurd as 
the supposition that the readers of 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews 
should expect to find the Westerns 
and Sir Thomas Booby identical per- 
sonages in the history of Somer- 
setshire. 






Sir Geoffry Peveril of the Peak is 
a descendant from William the 
Conqueror, and the knightly pos- 
sessor of an estate near the Peake, 
in Derbyshire. The time of action 
is the reign of Charles the Second, 
with some episodial references to 
the more brilliant reign of Crom- 
well. Peveril is a staunch Epis- 
copalian, and, of course, is in the 
interest of legitimacy; but he is 
drawn as a brave and loyal country 
gentleman of that era, rather than 
as the chivalrous cavalier which 
his rank would lead us to antici- 
vate. He is loyal, brave, choleric, 
sospitable, large and powerful of 
body, and rude and boisterous of 
manner. His neighbour is a Major 
Ralph Bridgenorth, a sectarian, and 
a supporter of the Parliament; a 
man cool and circumspect, and na- 
turally of a kind disposition and 
of upright seen but render- 
ed at first melancholy and = after- 
wards malignant by the fanaticism 
and the perversions of Christianity 
which distinguished that era. [Be- 
tween him and Peveril no sympa- 
thy could exist, but nevertheless 
in the time of the triumph of the 
Parliament, the natural equity of 
Bridgenorth’s disposition had be- 
friended Peveril, and had created 
an intimacy between them. Bridge- 
north has successively lost the whole 
of his children by disease ; and at 
length his wife dies in giving birth 
toasickly child. An habitual me- 
lancholy and despair seizes upon 
his mind, during which Lady Pe- 
veril takes his infant under her 
care; and by her maternal ofhces 
establishes the child in health. The 
friendship, created between the par- 
ties by this reciprocity of services, 
is suddenly interrupted by Bridge- 
north’s attempt to seize the Coun- 
tess of Derby, whom he unexpect- 
edly discovers in Lady Peveral’s cas- 
tle, and who, as reigning sovereign 
of the Isle of Man, had executed a 
Colonel Christian, the brother-in- 
law of Bridgenorth, and a com- 
mander in the parliamentary inter- 
est. The introduction of the Coun- 
tess through a sliding door of the 
apartment is inartificial; and the 
dilated description of hereditary 
bravery in a child, of five years of 
aye, seeing what he conceives to bea 
ghost coming from the pannel, is 
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absurd, and equalled only by a 
similar folly in the picture of lord- 
ly bravery in the infant Buccleugh 
in the author’s poem of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. ‘The delicate, 
yet resolute behaviour of Lady Pe- 
veril, upon Bridgenorth’s attempted 
violation of the asylum of her house, 
to the Countess is very finely drawn ; 


but the sudden and violent tran- 
sition from oe to hate in 
Sir Peveril against Bridgenorth, 


upon his hearing of the circum- 
stance, is we hope unnatural, at 
least it appears so in the page 
of description. The child, Alice 
Bridgenorth, in consequence of this 
quarrel is now taken from the care 
of Lady Peveril by its father; and 
Sir Geoffrey Peveril’s son Julian is 
about the same time sent to the Isle 
of Man to be brought up with the 
young Earl of Derby by the Coun- 
tess, governing the Islands. After a 
laspe of years, with the usual pro- 
bability of romance, Julian disco- 
vers Alice rearing in the family of 
the widow of the late Colonel Chris- 
tian; who had _ fallen’ beneath 
the vengeance of the Governess of 
the island. His infant love for 
this companion of his boyhood now 
of course becomes love of another 
description; and, whilst ina stolen 
interview he is pouring out his 
soul to the object of his passion, the 
father, as if by the wand of the har- 
lequin, interrupts their converse, So 
far from the lovers meeting with the 
parental violence, which is usual in 
novels upon such occasions, it turns 
out that the cool and calculating 
Major Bridgenorth earnestly wishes 
the union of the families, but for 
the impediment of the religious 
differences existing between them ; 
and itis now his object to persuade 
Julian to embrace what the enthu- 
siastic Major considers the only 
means of salvation. All this part of 
the novel, with the exception of one 
scene between Alice and Julian, is 
very heavy and dull. We have more- 
ever introduced to the reader in this 
part of the story, a character of 
Fenella, a female dwarf, both deaf 
and dumb, whom the Countess of 
Derby had bought of a set of stroll- 
ing rope-dancers. We are cloyed 
to surfeit with these unnatural and 
absurd creations of a disordered 
fancy, which are to be found in 
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alinost every work of this author; 
and we regret that he cannot re- 
member the sensible observation, 
passed by Dr. Johnson in his ad- 
mirable critique upon Macbeth, that 
he who should now introduce fairies, 
witches, ghosts or spirits in scenes 
relating to common life, would justly 
meet with the contempt of adults, 
and be consigned to the amusements 
of the nursery. 

The appearance of Bridgenorth in 
the Isle of Man was, in consequence 
of revengeful schemes promoted at 
court by the brother of the executed 
Colonel Christian, to dispossess the 
Countess of Derby of her property 
of the Isle of Man, which in that 
event would devolve on the Duke of 
Backingham, in right of his wife, 
the daughter of General Fairfax. 
The bold and vigilant Countess dis- 
covers her danger, and to defeat 
these machinations sends young Pe- 
veril with despatches to London, 
carefully sewed within his inner gar- 
ment. Julian arrives at Liverpool, 
and on his road to London, via Der- 
byshire, he falls in with aman named 
(ianlesse, whose character and talents 
are sketched with spirit and judg- 
ment. This traveller, in spite of 
Julian’s prudence and resentment, 
continues to dog him on his road, 
and eventually, to poor Julian's sur- 
prise, gives him convincing proof 
that he is acquainted with his name 
and family, and with his being the 
hearer of dispatches from the Coun- 
tess of Derby to her partisans in 
London, This explanation induces 
Julian to become the compagnon de 
voyage of the stranger, who, amidst 
the wilds of the borders of Derby- 
shire, introduces Julian toa aaa 
house on the way-side ; where, as if 
hy magic, he is set downto a superb 
dinner, served upon plate, and with 
companions evidently of the highest 
description. The scene of this ban- 
quet, and of the gay conversation of 
the profligate hosts is spirited and 
entertaining. Julian’s champaigne 
isdrugged by his entertainer, and, 
in the sleep produced by the narcotic, 
is dispatches are teken from him,and 
olank papers are substituted in the 
seal-skin case which enveloped them. 
The next morning he proceeds on 
his way to Derbyshire, and arriving 
at the Peak, finds his father has been 
arrested on acharge of being ac- 


cessory to the Popish Plot, by the 
famous Col. Galen, the blood. 
hound of Parliamentary persecutions, 
His efforts to rescue his parents are 
fruitless; they are conveyed pri- 
soners to London, and himself is 
consigned to the custody of Major 
Bridgenorth, who had just foreclosed 
his mortgage upon the Peveril estates. 
At Major Bridgnorth’s he unexpect- 
edly finds Alice, whom he had just 
left in the Isle of Man, for the Au- 
thor has a thorough contempt of all 
probability, in conveying his cha- 
racters from one place to another. 
Julian discovers the profligate Gan- 
lesse at the Major’s table, under the 
disguise of a puritan, and in spite of 
his fervid remonstrances finds that 
the father of Alice is resolved to 
send his daughter to town in care of 
this abandoned hypocrite. Julian is 
rescued from the custody of Major 
Bridgenorth, and proceeds to Lon- 
don. In an inn upon the road he 
accidentally discovers that those, 
by whom he had been entertained 
on the way to Derbyshire, were the 
gay Lord Saville and Chiffinch, the 
celebrated pander of King Charles's 
debaucheries, who had been brought 
down to that neighbourhood by Col. 
Christian (Ganlesse) for the purpose 
of entrapping his niece Alice, whom 
this uncle Christian designed as a 
temptation to the King to detach 
himself from the influence of the 
celebrated and intriguing Duchess 
of Portsmouth. Julian in this inn 
overhears Chiffinch in a fit of intoxi- 
cation divulge the whole scheme re- 
lative to Alice, as well as the rob- 
bery of the dispatches; these he 
subsequently recovers by assaulting 
Chithnch on the high-way, and even- 
tually arrives in London. Bya sort 
of hocus-pocus contrivance the Au- 
thor makes Julian fall in with the 
Dwarf Fenella, who, by playing 
gambols in St. James’s Park before 
the King, is the means of introduc- 
ing Julian to his Majesty; and this 
outré sort of introduction enables 
Julian to rescue Alice from the rude- 
ness of the Duke of Bukingham, and 
from the unhallowed intentions of 
the amatory monarch. The contri- 
vance of all these rencontres is 
clumsy in the extreme, and we need 
not expatiate upon the dearth of in- 
vention of an author, who could 
devise no better method of rescuing 
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his heroine than by introducing his 
hero toa King, by means ofa dwarf's 
playing antic tricks before his Ma- 
jesty in the public walks of St. 
James’s Park. Julian, in rescuing 
Alice, wounds a bully of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and 1s conveyed to 
Newgate. A description of New- 

ate is now given to us by this care- 
os author, which every reader will 
immediately recognize to be servilely 
borrowed from the Beggar's Opera, 
and from the more admirable narra- 
tive of Booth’s introduction to New- 
gate in ns Amelia. In this 
prison, Julian Peveril is confined in 
acell with another dwarf, the famous 
Sir Geoffrey Hudson ; and, as if the 
author were determined to reach the 
very depth of faturity, he introduces, 
every dark night, into this hermeti- 
cally closed cell of Newgate the 
original female dwarf, whose dumb- 
ness turns out to have been all ficti- 
tious ; for ** in a soft, silvery voice” 
she endeavours in the dark to induce 
Julian to abandon his love for Alice, 
of course as a preliminary step to 
his bestowing his affections on this 
Elfin miniature of womanhood. 
Except in the Fairy Tales or in the 
Arabian Nights, where such scenes 
and creations of fancy are legiti- 
mate to the nature of the works, we 
do not think that our language can 
produce any thing more trifling, or 
more out of taste and judgement, 
than this agency of the deaf anddumb 
dwarf; and the author is unpardon- 
ably culpable as he has already tried 
the pula opinion upon such a fic- 
tion in his novel of the Pirates, and 
has met with the severe and just 
castigation of the able critic of his 
works in the Edinburgh Review. 
Julian and his father are tried before 
the infamous Scroggs, the Judge of 
Charles the Seeend’s reign; but the 
character of the notorious Oates, the 
perjured witness of the times, was 
now on the decline, and the Peverils 
are acquitted. The lodgings of the 
Boweile, opportunely for the au- 
thor’s story, happen to be under the 
roof where the fanaticism of Major 
Bridgenorth has led him to contrive 
a plot for the attack of the palace. 
Colonel Christian is the wily agent 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
procures the Duke’s participation in 
the scheme. The plot is revealed to 


the King by the dwarf Fenella's con- 
trivance of sending the male dwarf, 
Sir Geoffrey Hudson, into the palace, 
shut up in a violincello-case : the 
case being with great probability 
carried up into his Majesty’s draw- 
ing-room, and unpacked or opened 
in the presence of the assembled 
company. Sir Geoffrey, of course, 
walks out of the fiddle-case to the 
astonishment of all present, and re- 
veals to the Sovereign the mighty 
mischief which is hatching against 
his royal person. The denouemens 
now of course take place. The Duke 
of Buckingham is first reproached, 
and then pardoned by the Monarch. 
Fenella resumes her voice in the full 
company, proves to be the daughter 
of Christian, and to have been em- 
ployed by him about the Countess 
of Derby's person for the purposes 
of treachery, assuming, by his order, 
both the defects of dumbnhess and 
insensibility to sound, with a view 
of aiding his designs. She and 
Christian are banished to America 
by the King. Julian Peveril, of 
course, espouses Alice Bridgenorth, 
and the estates of the two families are 
united, and all is restored to har- 
mony and enjoyment. 

The talents of this author are con- 
fined to insulated description; and 
the present work confirms the obser- 
vation that his plots are invariably 
confused, and inconsistent. The 
character of Fenella is supposed to 
have been suggested by that of the 
celebrated dwarf impostress Carabos, 
who was eventually confined in the 
prison of Devonshire. It is drawn 
with talent, and would have been a 
good creation of fancy for the Castle 
of Otranto, or for one of Monk 
Lewis’s tales, but is out of all keep- 
ing with the deleniation of real life 
and manners in so recent an era as the 
reign of Charles. Her long assump- 
tion of want of speech, and of hear- 
ing, is unnatural in the extreme ; and 
her ardent passion for Julian Peveril, 
who is described as scarcely less 
mighty of limb than old Sir Geoffrey, 
appears both ludicrous and absurd. 
‘The reader may recollect that we 
have recently had one dumb dwarf 
in the novel of the Pirates, an Elfin 
dwarf inthe Lay of the last Mins- 
trel. Another dwarf in Kenelworth. 
A black dwarf in the novel of that 
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name, and now in this one novel of 
Peveril of the Peak, we have two 
dwarfs, both of mighty agency in 
the conduct of the plot. We must 
observe that the scene between Ju- 
lian and Deborah, the vexatious 
old nurse of Alice Bridgeworth, is 
a palpable plagiarism of the scene 
between Juliet and her nurse on her 
return from the lady's message to 
Romeo. 

Having thus in the spirit of can- 
did criticism animadverted upon the 
faults of this novel, we have now 
left to us but the pleasure of dwell- 
ing uponits brilliant merits. There 
may be little or no pathos in the 
work and nothing to excite breath- 
less anxiety, nor is there much of 
wit; but there are numerous scenes 
drawn with admirable spirit and 
truth to nature, and diversified cha- 
racters conceived with the creative 
powers of genius, and the individu- 
ality of which is preserved in a 
manner evincing the nicest talent of 
discrimination. Neither the. hero 
nor heroine are much indebted to 
the author’s pencil; they excite 
comparatively but little interest. 
Sir Geoffrey Peveril, however, with 
the character of Major Bridgeworth, 
are in fine keeping; and the saga- 
city, prudence, and kindness of Lady 
Peveril render her an object of so- 
licitude to the reader to the last of 
the novel, although she is brought 
forward but little after the action of 
the piece becomes material. The 
great powers of the author are most 
displayed in his characters of Gan- 
lesse or Christian, and in that of the 
rrofligate, vacillating, magnificent 

Juke of Buckingham. In the in- 
terviews between these personages, 
the acute villainy and oneal dex- 
terity of Ganlesse, in contest with 
the court tact of Buckingham, are 
painted with the hand of a great 
master; whilst the voluptuous mag- 
nificence of this royal favourite 
equals in description the gorgeous 
fictions of imagination, which have 
rendered eastern stories so captiva- 
ting to every taste. Peveril of the 
Peak approximates in its class of 
merit more to the Fortunes of Nigel 
than to any other work of this au- 
thor,—but it is useless we apprehend 
to draw comparisions between the 
separate now; the work before us, 
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if irregular or unequal in its parts, 
is, asa whole, a splendid production 
of a mind of no ordinary powers. 





December Tales. 
12mo. pp. 231. 


London, 1823. 


We are inclined to think that 
there isa misnomer in the title of 
this little volume; for, if it be wel] 
adapted to the object thus avowed, 
or at least implied in its baptism, 
that of cheering the December fire 
side, we much Soi whether it will 
not be often selected as the compa- 
nion of the summer ramble, and 
become the associate and friend of 
the rural loiterer. Were the great 
critic of the Rambler now alive, and 
were he to put his usual question, 
“have you, sir, read it through,” we 
should certainiy be able to answer in 
the affirmative, in spite of that inqui- 
sitorial tone which would imply the 
Doctor’s habit of impatience in 
getting through a work, and the 
doubt that others could be more 
persevering than himself. The 
volume before us would, however, 
prove no such tax on our patience; 
for we have perused it with pleasure, 
and have been induced to read it 
with more than usual attention by 
the amusement it has afforded us. 
We have here eleven tales of diver- 
sified description, in which — the 
author is often amusing, often pa- 
thetic, always interesting, and never . 
oe or dull. The style is natural, 

ut we are prompt to deny it the 
praise of elegance, because we think 
that whatever defects there are, 
either in the style or in the stories, 
they arise not from a want of natural 
power or of acquirements in the 
author, but evidently from want of 
care. For instance, the author suc- 
ceeds in his first story, Mary Stuke- 
ley, in creating a mixture of pathos 
and curiosity in the reader witha 
useful excitement of impatience ; but 
the effect of it is rather marred, 
and the reader leaves the story with 
less of satisfaction, from the impro- 
bable and unaccountably sudden 
death of Mary, and still more so, 
from the abrupt disposal of the other 
female character. te the beautiful 
story of the Falls of Ohiopyle, the 
abrupt transition from his convales- 
cence to his marriage makes an 
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unpleasing chasm, and the reader 
regrets that a hand that paints so 
well should have hurried the pic- 
ture to its termination. The Eng- 
lisher’s story displays a. similar 
fault; it is beautifully told, but the 
catastrophe is too trite and novel- 
like; and inthe Test of Affection, 
the naturalness of the tale is injured 
by carrying the ghost-scene too far 
into the regions of nursery fiction. 
We think, indeed, that the author 
has in his literary disposition some 
little love of the romantic, and a 
tinge of what has been called Monk- 
Lewisism, alfhough his good sense 
prevents his carrying them to too 
great a length. We must, however, 
retract our praise for good sense, 
and decidedly condemn the author's 
bad taste and want of judgment in 
his praise of his literary companions 
in the piece entitled * The Theatre.” 
Independent of a probable differ- 
ence of opinion in the public, the 
praise of contemporary and monthly 
writers seems like an invitation to 
be praised in return; or, at best, 
will be viewed by the public as the 
injudicious expression of individual 
yartiality. Interspersed in these 
Fales are many judicious and ad- 
mirable observations, uttered with a 
freedom from affectation or even of 
design, which gives them a more 
striking and pleasing effect. For 
instance, in the first story of Mary 
Stukely, speaking of Eliza, whose 
character is admirably sketched, the 
author observes, * her discoure was 
interesting, fluent and animated, 
perhaps too much so, for it was in- 
terspersed with remarks whose ge- 
neral truth and well directed pun- 


* When we first received “ December Tales,” 


English Books. 


gency scarcely atoned for their free- 
dom and boldness, which I did not 
altogether admire." Who does not 
see in these few words the full 
length portrait of the mens masculina 
in fiemina, with its ordinary unplea- 
sant effect upon the other sex. 
Again, speaking of the same cha- 
racter the author observes, “ Her 
faults (perhaps Lam making use of 
too lenient an expression) were 
those of astrong mind, unrestrained 
by prudence or the force of early 
restriction.” This is well in keep- 
ing with the first observation: our 
gallantry will not allow us to assert 
that the application of the passage 
can be made more frequently to in- 
tellectual Jadies than to gentlemen; 
but who is there that has kept lite- 
rary and intellectual society, who 
has not often had to observe the 
effects of ‘‘a strong mind unres- 
trained by prudence,’’—so often 
perhaps as almost to lead to the 
supposition, that there is a natural 
repugnance between prudence and 
that peculiarcast of intellect, which 
is usually meant by the expression 
of a “strong mind.” We are con- 
vinced that there are two or three 
very eminent characters at this mo- 
ment, to whom every reader will be 
able to apply the remark. —Our 
limits oblige us to take leave of our 
author; we leave him, however, with 
the anticipation that we shall have 
to renew our acquaintance ; for he, 
who has been able to write the vo- 
lume before us, will not be long 
hefore he again challenges the at- 
tention of the critic, and establishes 
his claim to the public approba- 
tion.® 


we hesitated to review them, doubting the pro- 


priety of passing judgment on tales, some of which have already appeared in our Magazine; 
however, not to omit doing justice to the youthful and vigorous pen of the author, and at the 
same time to do our duty honestly as public servants, we sent the volume to a Critic who knew 
not that any part of it had appeared in our Magazine, and on whose judgment and impartiality we 
could rely. We hope the author will resume his pen ; and, under his lately-adopted name of Cinna, 


soon favour us again with his esteemed effusions. 


Ed. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


that the liberty of the press, although 
so recently established in that vast 
country, has had such an exteusive 
effect, that at the last celebration of 
the great Idol Juggernaut there were 
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AMERICA. 

Mons. de Venancourt, a Captain in 
the French Navy, and Governor of the 
Establishment at Zerra Nuova, was 
ordered, in 1821, to survey the coasts 
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of that island. In the fort of St. George 
he found two tribes of Indians of about 
100 families. The first had originally 
come from Cape Breton, and the other 
from Labrador. These savages lived 
by the chace and by fishing, and the 
tribes were respectively known by the 
names of Miomaks and Montagnards. 
They were all Catholics, of mild dis 
positions, and were attached to the 
French. Amongst them were the de- 
scendants of many fishermen from Les 
Basques, (Gascony,) who had been left 
on the coast when the French carried 
on their fisheries in these seas. Mons. 
de Venancourt speaks of their extraor- 
divary attachment to their religion, and 
of their even refusing to eat meat on a 
Friday. This officer attended their 
place of worship and found them chant- 
ing the mass out of a book written by 
themselves. It is supposed that some 
Missionaries must have translated for 
them the principal prayers of the Ca- 
tholic service. They have an altar 
with an image of Christ, and have also 
a portrait of the King of France, anda 
painting of the Marriage of the Duke 
of Berry. Mons. de Venancourt taught 
them the Domine salvum fac regem. 

According to the last Census, the 
18th Congress of the United States of 
America consists of 212 representa- 
tives, and 48 members of the Senate 
or Upper House. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Gaeta de Columbia, published 
at Bogota, computes that there are 
2,644,000 inhabitants of the Seven pro- 
vinces of Orenoes, Venezuela, Sulia, 
Bayacca, Cundinamara, Cauca, and 
Magdalena. These provinces, which 
formerly composed the province of 
Quito, now return 28 senators and 93 
representatives to the Legislature of 
the Republic. 

WHITE SEA. 

There have been erected in the dis- 
trict of Kala, on the coast of the White 
Sea, two light houses; one on Cape 
Orloff at 66 fathoms, the other on Cape 
Pulongue at 125 fathoms from the 
shore ; the base of the latter is 42 feet 
above the level of the sea. These two 
towers are painted white. 

INDIA. 
The newspapers of India inform us, 


so few pilgrims, that there was a diili- 
culty in drawing the car of the Idol; 
and the Bramins were consulting about 
the removal of the image to districts 
farther from the dissemination of know- 
ledge. 

SANDWICH ISLES. 

Mr. Ruggles, a Missionary from the 
United States of America to the Sand- 
wich Islands, relates the following 
anecdote of Athoi, the King of one of 
the islands, who had learnt froin the 
whites to drink ardent spirits, but who 
had recently reclaimed himself from 
the habit. “ Suppose,” said the King 
to the Missionary, “ you were to hold 
4,000 dollars in one hand aud a glass 
of rum in the other, and were to say, 
drink the rum and [ will give you the 
money—I would not driuk it; and if 
you then said, I will kill you, stilll 
would not drink it.” 

EGYPT. 

The Pacha of Egypt, Mahomed Ali, 
who constructed the great canal Mabh- 
mudie, now purposes to restore the 
canal anciently constructed under Da- 
rius and Ptolemy, and which will form 
a junction between the Nile and the 
Red Sea. 

The late Mr. Rich, the English Con- 
sul at Bagdad, had drawn a plan of 
the Ancient Nineveh, and had disco- 
vered the ruins of the palace and gar- 
den of Sardanapalus. 

All persons who travel in this coun- 
try agree in attributing to the Viceroy 
all the qualities of a statesman. The 
Christians living under his laws owe 
him many obligations, and men of all 
religious and of every nation may now 
travel through Egypt with a security 
before unknown in the Ottoman domi- 
nions. The fortifications of Cairo are 
still in progress; Alexandria is sur- 
rounded by a second enclosure of walls 
and with a large deep ditch. This 
place is defended by strong bastions 
upon the accessable points, as well by 
land as sea. The rock Aboukir and 
the coast conducting to the cisterns of 
Marabuth, whence the ships in the port 
of Alexandria take in water, are now 
fortified in the European style. The 
army of the Viceroy is only 45,000 
strong, infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
included. His navy is composed of 
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22 ships, and the navigation of the Nile 
js protected by a great number of gun- 
boats, each carrying 40 men. The re- 
venues of Mahomet Ati, as Viceroy, 
amount to 25 millions of Spanish Pias- 
tres. They proceed from customs, 
taxes upon the manor, successions de- 
volved to the treasury, tolls, fishing- 
boats, demesnes of the state, contribu- 
tioas from conquered provinces, and 
from caravans. The Viceroy pays 
100,000 pounds sterling to the Sul- 
tan; and sends the same amount to 
the treasury at Mecca; also $00,000 
measures of grain, rice, &c. to Con- 
stantinople; he victuals the Caravan of 
Cairo, holds & brilliant court and often 
sends presents to the Sultan, and the 
favourite Sultana, as well as to the 
ministers and persons in favour at the 
seraglio. The present population of 
Egypt does not cxceed three millions ; 
there are 2486 cities and towns; 957 
of them in Upper Egypt, and 539 in the 
Delta. 
GREECE. 

At the recent capture of Chios by the 
Turks, these ruthless barbarians de- 
stroyed by fire the public library, the 
place for gymnastic exercises, the che- 
mical laboratory and the printing esta- 
blishment. 

SWEDEN. 

Archeology. — A Swedish soldier, 
working in a field upon the frontiers of 
the province of Dalsland, found some 
bars of gold weighing 27 marks, and 
a statue of silver weighing 23 pounds, 
This treasure has probably been hidden 
in the ground ever since the time when 
the Seandinavians made long maritime 
expeditions, aad brought into the north 
the spoils of the provinces of the south 
of Europe. 

DENMARK. 

Duchy of Holstein, Fredericksgate 
Colony of the Poor. —This rising esta- 
blishment was formed by means of 
a joint stock consisting of 180 shares, 
each amounting to 100 rix dollars 
{about 20/:), by annual subscriptions of 
about 58. each, payable for four years, 
and by donations of unlimited amount. 
la November, 1821, all the shares were 
disposed of. The canal subscriptions 
produced 600 rix dollars, (about 1201.) 
and the donations 700, (about 1402.) so 
that the whole money obtained amount- 
ed to 19,300 rix dollars, (about 2,192/.) 
the directors of the establishment have 
entered into a contract for the con- 
struction of twenty houses for the co- 
fony, at the rate of 300 rix dollars 
(about 60/.) each, stones and mortar 
mot included. At the time of this 
agreement, that is to say, at the begin- 

Hur. Mag. Feb, 1823, 


ning of 1822, four houses aud one 
stable were finished; sixteen other 
houses, as well as that of the inspector 
were far advanced. In the mean time 
they are grubbing up the timber on 
the land belonging to the eolony. 
This beginning, fortunate in mauy re- 
spects, has not proved favourable to 
the cattle, a great part of which have 
perished. 
GERMANY. 

The Jesuits have attempted to pur- 
chase a Convent at Rhab in Hungary, 
but have been prevented by the go- 
vernment,. They have met with a si- 
milar fate at Vienna, but in the dif- 
ferent towns of the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily they are in possession of 
as many as 25 colleges. 

The largest collection of what are 
denominated early printed, or block, 
books are in the Royal Library at 
Munich. The very intelligent and 
learned librarian at the Court of Ba- 
varia has printed a specimen or fac- 
simile of one of the most curious, which 
he liberally distributes to foreigners 
who may happen to visit the library, 
and are anxious to obtain possession of 
80 rare a relick. 

RUSSIA. 

The Chevalier de Filistry has pub- 
lished at St. Petersburgh an abridg- 
ment of the Russian History, and has 
iv consequence received very liberal 
presents from the Emperor and Royal 
Family. F 

A traveller who had remained some 
time at Nowaja Semlja, and who bas 
just returned to St. Petersburgh, has 
given an account of the peculiar conse- 
quences arising from the division of the 
days and nights in that latitude. The 
country is covered with frozen snow, 
and enveloped in darkness from the 
middle of October to the end of Fe- 
bruary. The inhabitants live by the 
chase and by fishing, and having no 
watches to wark the approaching tran- 
sitions from darkness to light, or from 
light to darkness, they have contrived 
the following means of marking the 
time. In each cabin there is a pot 
filled with oil from the sea-dog ; and 
which is made to burn as a lamp for 
exactly twenty-four hours, und is re- 
plenished with great punctuality. No- 
thing can be more magnificent than a 
summer's night in these regions, the 
sun appearing in the horizon with an 
immeasurable disk, and presenting to 
the naked eye the deep red hue of 
burning coal. 

Columns of the Church of Isaac. 
The enormous columns of granite de- 
stined for the portico of this new church 
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are very remarkable. To shew their 
size, we will here give the comparative 
size of the known ancient and modern 
columns. Ist, The column of Alexan- 
dria, called Pompey's Pillar, occu- 
pies the first rank. It is of red gra- 
nite, iis height is 67 feet 4 inches, 11! 
lines; 2dly,are the columns of the church 
of Isaac, the height of which is 56 
feet; 3dly, the ruins of a column found 
near Mount Citorio at Rome, 52 feet 4 
inches; 4th, the columns of the portico 
of the Pantheon, 46 feet 9 inches, 11 
lines in height; Sth, the columns of 
the cathedral of Casan, at St. Peters- 
burgh, 42 feet high; 6th, two columns 
of St. Paul’s Church at Rome, 38 feet 
4 inches, and of the same height are 
the columns of the bath of Dioclesian, 
and those of Caracaua now at Florence 
near the bridge of the Trinity. 

According to the resolution of a com- 
mittee named for the enfranchisement 
of serfs, a quarter of those living in 
Livonia recovered their liberty on the 
10th of October last. New enfranchise- 
ments will take place from year to year ; 
and in 1825 personal slavery will be 
entirely abolished in this province, all 
the inhabitants of which, restored to 
the dignity of men and citizens, will 
enjoy their natural rights. 

The Russian Academy at St. Peters- 
burgh, founded in imitation of the 
French Academy, has already finished 
a Dictionary of the Russian language 
which will appear in six volumes. 

ITALY. 

M. Michele Leoni continues to pub- 
lish his excellent translation of Shak- 
speare. He has neglected nothing in 
order to do justice to the richness, va- 
riety and sublimity of the original. His 
powers are superior to the generality 
of translators, and he never weakens 
Shakspeare’s thoughts by feeble ex- 
pressions or a verbose style. 

SPAIN. 

The French Charta has been trans- 
lated into Spanish with notes,in which 
the translator endeavours to prove that 
it is greatly inferior to the Constitution 
of the Cortes of Cadiz. 

NETHERLANDS, 

Chess.— Av amateur of chess in Brus- 
sels has discovered the secret of the 
Automaton Chess-player, which, he 
says, consists in concealing under the 
table a person who directs the moves. 
He has constructed a machine repre- 
senting the table, and the drawer in 
which the pieces are kept, in order to 


(Fes, 


prove that the real player may lie con. 
cealed in a recess behind that drawer, 
while the interior of the table is ex. 
posed to public view, and quit his hid. 
ing-place as soon as the doors of the 
table are closed; and it is declared 
that he has, by repeated exhibitions, 
convinced thousands of persons of 
the practicability of such an arrange. 
ment. 
FRANCE. 

Mons. Casati, a traveller recently 
returned from Egypt, has brought from 
that country, amongst other antiquities, 
sixteen rolls of papyrus, two of which 
are in the Greek character, one in the 
Greek and Egyptian characters mixed, 
and the rest are in hieroglyphics or 
hierotiques, accompanied by symbo- 
lical figures. M. Casati has also in 
his possession many MSS. on papyrus, 
torn and injured by the awkwardness 
of a priest. These antiquities were 
from the island of Elephant. These 
latter fragments appear to be written 
in Latin, the letters are large, but so 
overloaded with flourishes and lines 
that it is difficult to decipher them. 
The three MSS. described above were 
procured from Thebes, and were sold to 
M. Casati by the Arabs, who assured 
him they were discovered at the same 
time with the Contract of Ptolemy, 
published by M. Boekb, and with the 
other Greek MS. in possession of 
Messrs. Salt and Drouetti. According 
to the account of the Arabs, the whole 
of them were found in the same earthern 
vessel in the sepulchral caverns of the 
capital of the country. The first of 
these MSS. is ten feet six inches long 
and eight inches broad, and is covered 
from one énd to the other. The second 
MS. is only two feet long by one foot 
broad. The third MS. although of 
great antiquity, is. far leas ancient than 
the preceding. Mons. St. Martin has 
made a report upon these MSS. to the 
Institute, and which may be seen in 
the Journal des Scavans, for September 
last. The MSS. have been purchased 
for the Antiquarian Department of the 
King’s Library, and Messrs. Raoul, 
Rochette and St. Martin purpose to 
have them printed. 

Great Zodiacs of Esné and Den 
dera.—M. Champollion, jun. by means 
of his alphabet, with which he can in- 
terpret the hieroglyphics, fixes the 
former to the reign of Claudius, and 
that of the latter, to the reign of Nero. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mr. Ackermann has just issued a 
periodical publication in Spanish, under 
the title of Periodico Trimestre, inti- 
tulado Variedades; 0 Mensagero de 
Londres, which contains a number of 
plates, exhibiting striking landscapes, 
buildings, furniture, and fashions. 

A Catalogue of the library of Napo- 
leon,late Emperor of France,which was 
removed from St. Helena, by order of 
his Majesty's government, has just 
been published. The books, it seems, 
have been purchased by Bossange and 
Co., and are now on sale. Many of 
the works are illustrated and adorned 
with notes and observations in the 
hand-writing of the exile. 

Exploratory Travels ; or an Account 
of an Epedition from Pittsburgh to the 
Rocky Mountains, performed in the 
years 1819-20, by order of the govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 
is compiling from the notes of the Gen- 
tlemen composing the Party by Mr. Ed- 
win James the botanist and geologist 
of the Expedition. 

The subject of the next novel by 
the author of Waverley is said to be 
The Gunpowder Plot. 

Mr.Dunlop, the author of The History 
of Fiction, has in the press, a History of 
Roman Literature from its Earliest 
Period tothe Augustan Age. 

Mr. W. J. Bankes, M.P., has pre- 
sented to the University library several 
valuable books recently printed at 
Milan and Venice, among which are 
classical works edited by Angelo Maio, 
the learned librarian of the Vatican; 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, by Aucher ; 
Ciakciak’s Italian, Armenian and Tur- 
kish Dictionary; and Aucher’s Ar- 
menian and English Grammar. Most 
of these rare and curious works are 
on fine paper, and are rendered more 
valuable from the limited number of 
copies which were printed, in some 
instances only twenty having been 
struck off. 

The Royal Library—We congratu- 
late the learned upon the King’s gift 
of the library, collected by his late 
Majesty, to the British Museum. There 
are few collections enriched with so 
many rare books, as well as books in- 
trinsically valuable. It embraces every 
branch of literature, especially dic- 

tionaries, early printed books, and old 
English Poetry. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Major Long’s Exploratory Travels 

to the Rocky Mountains of America, 


in 3 vols. Svo. illustrated with Maps 
and Plates. 


A Treatise on Mental Derangement, 
being the Substance of the Gulstonian 
Lectures delivered in the Royal: col- 
lege of Pysicians, in May, 1822. By 
Francis Willis, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The King of the Peak, in 3 vols. 
12mo. By the Author of the Cavalier, 
&e. 

Wine and Walnuts ; or, After Dinner 
Chit Chat, 2 vols. 12mo. By a Cock- 
ney Greybeard. 

The Third Volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay. 

Shortly will be published, in small 
Svo, Body and Soul. Vol. Second, con- 
taining Filial Affection—The Suicide— 
Philosophy and Religion—The RKe- 
covery — The Excursion — Pastoral 
Visits—Grace—The Rector’s Death— 
The Penitent Woman, Also a new 
edition of Vol. First. 

A Poem, entitled the Judgment of 
Hubert, is about to make its appear- 
ance. 

Fifteen Years in India; or, Sketches 
of a Soldier's Life. Second edition. 
Being an attempt to describe Persous 
and Things in various Parts of Hin- 
dostan. From the Journal of an Officer 
in his Majesty's Service, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 

1819 and 1820, are nearly ready for 
publication. 
Dr. Pring, of Bath, has in the press, 
An Exposition of the Principles of 
Pathology, and of the Treatment of 
Diseases. In one vol. 8vo. 

Mr. Bird, author of the Vale of 
Slaughden, &c. has a volume in the 
press, entitled Poetical Memuirs. 

Mr. J. H. Wiffen has in the press a 
Translation in English Verse of the 
Works of Garcilasso de la Vega, sur- 
named the Prince of Castilian Poets, 
with a Critical and Historical Essay 
on the Rise, Progress, Decay, and Re- 
vival of Spanish Poetry, and a Life 
and Portrait of the Author. Printed 
of av uniform size with Lord Holland's 
Lives of Lope de Vega aud Guiller 
de Castro, It will be published in 
March. 

A new Volume of Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates is on the eve of pub- 
lication. 

Sir William Gell’s Tour through the 
Morea, in one vol. 8vo., and Mrs. Stoth- 
ards Memoirs of her late Husband, 
Charles Alfred Stothard, F.S.A. will ap- 
pear in a few days. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1823, will be published early this 
month, 
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The Drama. 


THE DRAMA. 





KING'S THEATRE, ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue first masquerade for this season 
has taken place. The house was trans- 
formed, in the manner usual upon such 
occasions, into a species of amphithe- 
atre, on the arena of which the candi- 
dates for whimsical fume exhibited their 
motley characters, or tripped it on the 
“ light fantastic toe” to the music of two 
bands, which alternately played dur- 
ing the night. The boxes around were 
also partially filled with spectators, 
and the gallery crowded to overflow- 
ing. In consequence of the arrauge- 
ments which had been previously made 
by Mr. Ebers, the number of characters 
at this masquerade exceeded what we 
have been accustomed to see at such 
exhibitions; a circumstance which 
gave an appearance of picturesque va- 
riety to the whole assemblage, and 
rendered it more gay and pleasing to 
the eye, and also more animated than 
we should otherwise bave found it. 
Almost every notorious part that ever 
was represented on a stage, from the 
deepest tragedy to the buffoonery of 
Billy Waters, might be seen dressed at 
least, ifnuot performed, among the crowd. 
There might also be discovered, among 
the masks and dominos, several per- 
rons of distinction in the fashionable 
world, some of whom appeared to have 
courted the jests which were sported on 
them by the transparency of their dis- 
guises. 

We have to notice a new dance, un- 
der the imposing title of a “ comic 
ballet,” named La Noce du Village, 
composed by M. Aumer, the ballet- 
master, whose Carnaval deVenise made 
a very strong impression in his favour, 
and prepared the public to expect every 
thing from his talent. The Noce du 
Village is a mere divertissement, con- 
fined not only to a single act, but toa 
single scene. It is, nevertheless,a very 
pretty divertissement, and is the vehicle 
of some good dancing by M.andMadame 


Goldsmith's comedy of She Stoops to 
Conquer was brought forward to ip- 
troduce Liston for the first time on this 
stage in Tony Lumpkin. The interest 
of the performance was somewhat les- 
sened by the apology made at the com- 
wencement of the evening for Munden, 
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C Vestris, Mademoiselles Mercandotti 
and Varennes, and of some picturesque 
grouping by the Corps de Ballet. The 
solitary scene, too, is well imagined 
and skilfully arranged, much to the 
credit of Signor Zara, who has been 
for some years attached to this theatre, 
and is one of its best supports. 

La Donna del Lago, by Rossini, has 
been brought out at thistheatre. The 
story is well known tu every body who 
is likely to feel any interest in an Ita- 
lian opera, being formed upon, or rather 
is an abridgment of, Sir Walter Scott's 
poem, which it follows closely, and is 
tolerably well dramatized by Signor 
Tottola. of Naples, where it was first 
and quite unsuccessfully performed. 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis was the he- 
roine of the piece; and if her figure 
derogated in a slight degree from the 
portrait drawn by the poet, her excel- 
lent acting and singing removed every 
other impression. We have heard her 
in more perfect voice, but never more 
gifted with the beauties of style and 
expression. Signor Curioni, as the 
Knight of Snowdon, exhibited much 
energy. Signor Porto, who was Doug- 
las, gave a bass song, in the first act, 
with considerable spirit, which pro- 
duced an encore. Signor Reina, the 
last new tenor, personated Roderic 
Dhu: Malcolm was represented by 
Madame Vestris with success, particu- 
larly in the duets with Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis; the voices contrasted well 
and harmonized finely with each other. 
Some of the dresses are in good cos- 
tume, that of Madame Vestris in parti- 
cular. The only new scene was the 
first in the piece, exhibiting a view of 
Loch Katrine and the surrounding 
mountains, but it was an extremely 
fine one. This was by far the best 
performance, and the most attractive 
opera, of the present season. 








who had been disabled by an attack of 
illness from undertaking the part of 
Hardcastle. The place of this great 
master of broad grins was supplied by 
Terry, who performed the part with 
his usual correctness and ability, but 
we missed more than once the aspect 
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of Manden, whose laboured, strongly 
marked humour would have so finely 
contrasted and set off the rich plum- 
pudding countenance of Liston, burst- 
ing with spontaneous drollery. It is 
needless to follow Liston through all 
the scenes of bis excellent performance: 
Mrs. Davidson was Miss Hardcastle, 
and performed it with undiminished 
spirit. The rest of the Play was well 
got up. 

All dramatic performances being for- 
bidden on the night of King Charles's 
Martyrdom, a part of The Messiah was 
given at this house, with one act of 
Miscellaneous Music, and a Sacred 
‘)pera by Rossini, under the title of 
Cyrus in Babylon, or Ciro in Babi- 
lonia, Thisis one of his early pro- 
ductions, and many of bis fifty-times- 
repeated passages may be recognised 
in it. There is a certain airiness run- 
ning through it, and in places it is 
almost pretty; but it has nothing of 
the grandeur which should be found in 
this species of musical drama, and con- 
tains not a single thought that can be 
recollected after the voices and instru- 
ments have ceased sounding. 

The tragedy of King Lear has been 
performed, for the first time this season, 
uoder circumstances which could not 
fail to add considerably to its attrac- 
tion. The text of Shakspeare was in 
some instances restored, and the ori- 
ginal catastrophe, as written by our 
immortal Bard, afforded Mr. Kean an 
opportunity of making one of the most 
powerful appeals to the heart which the 
stage has ever boasted. No language 
can do justice to its excellence. The 
audience hung with breathless atten- 
tion upon every word he uttered, and 
many a tearful eye bore testimony to 
the power with which he represented 
the agonies of a broken heart. 

The musical play of Guy Mannering 
attracted an overflowing audience, and 
Miss Stephens made her appearance in 
the character of Lucy Bertram. In 
addition to the songs which properly 
belong to the drama, Miss Stephens 
introduced “ ‘The last rose in summer,” 
and “ Leeze me on my soldier’s love.” 
She was in excellent voice, and was 
much applauded in all her efforts. The 
only novelty, however, was a new 


COVENT 


THE greatest novelty of the month at 
this theatre has been anew play in five 
acts, called Nigel, or, The Crown 
Jewels, dramatized from the Scotch 
novel, entitled The Fortunes of Nigel. 


Dandie Dinmont in the person of Mr. 
Sherwin, from the York Theatre. Mr. 
Sherwin displayed not only a just con- 
ception of the part he had undertaken, 
but a good deal of that humour which 
peculiarly belongs to it. His voice 
we thought deficient in strengh, and 
his accent in richness, but, taken alto- 
gether, the effort was highly respecta- 
ble, and certainly it was attended with 
a good deal of applause. Mr. Liston’s 
Dominie Sampson was, as usual, a 
source of high entertainment. Mr. 
Braham and the other performers sus- 
tained in their respective degrees the 
reputation which the public bad long 
since assigned them. 

A new farce under the title of Deaf 
as a Post, amounts to little more than 
a re-cooking of an old piece of a similar 
description, called The Deaf Lover. 
As its continuance in this world will 
be but of short duration, a detailed ac- 
count of it is unnecessary. 

Artaxerxes was performed at this 
theatre to a crowded house, who wit- 
nessed the exertions of Miss Stephens 
and Mr. Braham, as Mandane and 
Arbaces, with as much satisfaction as 
there petition of an opera, which begins 
to fatigue from its want of novelty, can 
be expected to elicit. Nothing could 
exceed the delightful execution of the 
well-known Irish air, introduced by 
Miss Stephens, which was loudly en- 
cored. 

Rossini’s opera The Lady of the 
Lake has been introduced at this 
theatre, adapted to English words. 
The whole opera was not attempted to 
be given; only a selection from it form- 
ing one act of the Oratorio. The best 
part of the finale to the first act, com- 
prising a triple chorus that is capable 
of producing a powerful result, was 
omitted. The first part of the Oratorio 
was well put together, and Mrs, Sal- 
mon, Miss Stephens, and Mr. Braham, 
sung some charming songs from the 
Redemption ; the chorusses went off 
well; and at the end of it, Madame 
Camporese gave, in a very superior 
manner “ 7 ch’accendi,” and Mr. 
Muschelles played a very animated 
Piano-forte Concerto, being his first 
appearance in London this season. 


GARDEN. 


The plot departs from the novel in 
most of its details. Dalgarno, a gay 
nobleman, subservient to Buckingham, 
is the hero of this play; and his tools 
are, the bully Peppercole, and Skourlie, 
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a scrivener, who, though of middle 
age, has contracted a passion for Mar- 
garet, the object also of Dalgarno’s 
lawless desire. Her preference for 
Nigel, and the cireumstance of Nigel's 
being assisted by the King, who was 
his father’s debtor, with jewels, where- 
on James authorises him to raise a sum 
for paying off a mortgage of his estates 
(pledged greatly below their value, no- 
minally to Skourlie, but in secret for 
Dalgarno’s use), are considerations 
which irritate Dalgarno against Nigel; 
who, for having drawn his sword with- 
in the Royal precincts, in rescue of 
Margaret from an attempt of Dalgarno 
to force her off, is fain to take sanc- 
tuary in Whitefriars (alias Alsatia), at 
the house of 7'rapbois, the usurer, who 
is toraise the money on the jewels. To 
prevent the completion of the payment 
within the few remaining hours of the 
mortgage term, Dalgarno, who on 
failure of redemption would become 
sole lord of Nigel's fortunes, comes, 
masked and cloaked, with Peppercole, 
into the usurer’s house, with a view of 
seizing and secreting the jewels. Trap- 
bois is gagged by Dalgarno with a 
scarf, and, in his struggle, the noose of 
the scarf sliding, becomes entangled 
round hie throat, and strangles him. 
Dalgarno is wounded by Nigel in the 
wrist, but escapes with the jewels. The 
play now deviates still further from the 
track of the novel. Nigel, being proved 
to have suddenly quitted the fatal scene, 
with the old man’s daughter and some 
valuable property, is next morning, at 
Dalgarno’s suggestion, charged with 
the murder: a charge corroborated by 
the non-appearance of the daughter at 
the inquest held by Hildebrod: Afewmi- 
nutes only before the expiration of the 
term, the mortgage is paid off to Skour. 
lie by Strappet trom a secret source : 
while Nigel is brought from the tower, 
and examined by the King iu the pre- 
sence of Margaret: she having claim- 
ed, under suspicious circumstances, and 
in the disguise of a Scottish page, a 
promise which James, when she had 
sung before him in that dress at a mum- 
ming, had made, that he would grant 
the page a boon; which boon she wishes 
to receive in the shape of Nigel’s par- 
don. ‘The evidence of the murder now 
pressing Nigel, Skourlie, who has be- 
fore unsuccessfully sought the hand of 
Maryaret, promises that on her consent- 
ing Co bestow it on him, he will acquit 
the accused. She, in agony, is yielding, 
when the rich usurer’s daughter arrives, 
accounts for her absence from the in- 
quest, by explaining how she has se- 
cretly been employed in raising the 








redemption money of her deliverer’y 
estates ; and, finally, by the scarf which 
is identified for Dalgarno’s, as well as 
by the wound on his wrist, proves him 
the real felon. Margaret is thus rescued 
from Skourlie, and united to Nigel. Of 
this adaptation we regret that we can. 
not say the judgment was equal to the 
liberality. No expense has been spared 
in the getting up of the piece with ade- 
quate splendour and etfect, but the ma. 
nafacture of the plot was so injudicious, 
that no actual attraction of “ pomp and 
eircumsatnces” could make full amends 
for the intellectual deficiency. The 
dramatist had, perhaps, the ambition to 
share the praise of originality with the 
novelist, and we believe he so far suc. 
eeeded that the latter would find it dif. 
ficult to recognize his own production, 
The deviations, purposely made from 
the story, have been made for the worse, 
and have only the effect of rendering 
the denouement more improbable, or 
more tedious. ‘The powerful character 
Dalgarno was piayed with much spirit 
and propriety by Mr. C. Kemble. As 
Skourlie, Mr. Farren was peculiar and 
effective. Mr. Fawcett gave vivacity 
and humour to Strappet. Mr. Farley 
performed Peppercole, a second Pistol, 
with that broad burlesque which suited 
the part. Mr. Bartley was very ani- 
mated in King James, but was more 
like a jolly, blundering alderman than 
a scholastic King, and rather too vulgar 
in his accent and manner. Lord Nigel 
found in Mr. Abbot a precise and stately 
representative, but nothing more, T'rap- 
bois gave Mr. Blanchard an opportunity 
of shewing, with a painful fidelity, the 
habits of a veteran usurer. Miss Foote 
played Margaret interestingly. Bridget 
was performed in character by Mrs. 
Chatterley ; and Miss Lacey, as Martha, 
reached the heart, and commanded the 
feelings of the audience. The Prologue, 
or induction, as it is more logically than 
dramatically called, wasrecited by Miss 
Foote and Mr. Yates, and though unat- 
tractive in itself, received some favour 
from the effect of their delivery. 

The opera of Love ina Village has 
been brought out of at this theatre, 
principally for the purpose of bringing 
out Miss Paton in Rosetta, although 
it was also made the vehicle of intro- 
ducing a Mr. Larkin in the character of 
Young Meadows. The Rosetta of Miss 
Paton is a performance of no common 
kind. The taste and feeling of her 
musical execution were never more 
apparent. The voice of Miss Paton is 
not only melodious, but in its compass 
includes the highest tones and the 
clearest articulation, These qualitics 
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were rendered peculiarly conspicuous 
in “ How blest the Maid,” “ The 
Traveller benighted,” “ Young 1 am 
and sore afraid,” and *“ Go, naughty 
Man ;” of which the last two, in ad- 
dition to being admirably sung, were 
acted with a degree of naiveté and 
archness which gave the highest finish 
to the brilliant vivacity of the com- 
position. 

The new performer, Mr. Larkin, is 
a native of Dublin, and a pupil of Mr. 
Bishop. We fear we must pronounce 
his powers to be inadequate to the ex- 
tent of a London Theatre. That he 
possesses a respectable portion of mu- 
sical science is evident, although fal- 
ing far short of masterly and high finish. 
Some of his lower notes are rich, but as 
heascended he became wiry ; nor is his 
falsetto agreeable. His best song was 
“Still in hopes to get the better,” 
which was deservedly encored. His 
introduction of “The Thorn” was also 
honoured in the same way. Mr. Larkin 


—_—— _— — -_- -—_ 


possesses a genteel figure, and was 
very well received. 

A new after-piece has also been pro- 
duced at the theatre. called The Duel ; 
or, The two Nephews. This piece is 
in the Pierce Egan-ish style of earica- 
ture, and has been very favourably 
received. 

it was the intention of the manager 
to commence the Lent Concerts with a 
new opera, entitled The Lady of the 
Lake, but on account of the sudden in- 
disposition of Miss M. Tree, The 
Creation was substituted as most of 
the audience were ignorant of his al- 
teration, although the usual notice had 
been posted at the doors, considerable 
discontent was manifested. The over- 
ture was well performed, and Mr. Nel. 
son sustained the recitative very effi- 
ciently. Madame Bulgari, who made 
her first appearance on this occasion, 
has a clear and correct intonation and 
a moderate extent of compass. She 
displayed considerable cultivation, 


POLITICAL DIGEST. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT—HOUSE OF 
Loxps.—On the 4th of February the 
United Parliament was opened by Com- 
mission, and his Majesty was prevented 
by indisposition from opening it in 
person; the Commissioners were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Earl of Westmorland, and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. We are sorry that we 
have not space to insert the Speech 
which was delivered by the Chancellor, 
as it plainly indicates the favourable 
disposition of Government towards the 
Spaniards, and pledges the Ministry to 
asystem of reduction of taxation, which 
has already been acted upon by Mr. 
Robinson, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The passage in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, relative to the impend- 
ing war between France and Spain, is 
not less honourable to the Ministry than 
grateful to the feelings of every inde- 

endant man in thekingdom. “ Faith- 

| to the principles which his Majesty 
has promulgated to the world, as con- 
stituting the rule of his conduct, his 
Majesty declined being a party to any 
proceedings at Verona which could be 
deemed an interference in the internal 
concerns of Spain on the part of foreign 
powers.” The sentiments expressed in 
the Speech were ably enforced by Lord 
Liverpool in the course of the debate 
that followed ; that nobleman did ample 
justice to the wisdom and moderation 


of those illustrious men, in whose hands 
are now deposited the destinies of the 
Peninsula. His lordship said, “ the 
policy of the British Government rested 
on the principles of the law of nations, 
that allowed every country to be the 
judge of how it could be best governed, 
and what ought to be its institutions ; 
and the exceptions to the rule must 
stand on their own particular merits. 
The Spanish Constitution had been ac- 
knowledged by England; and Spain, 
however she resisted foreign interfer- 
ence in her own internal affairs, had 
distinctly disclaimed any desire to 
effect any changes in other countries, 
Whatever defects might exist in the 
institutions of Spain, there had been a 
less taint of blood, of crime, and of 
violence, throughout the career of those 
who had conducted its affairs, than was 
afforded by any example of a similar 
revolution in modern times.” 

Feb. 7th.—Lord Ellenborough gave 
notice of a bill to remedy the mistakes 
in the late Marriage Act, and Lord 
Redesdale and the Lord Chancellor 
promised their assistance towards fram- 
ing the intended bill. 

Feb. 17th.—In answer to an allusion 
made by the Marquis of Lansdown to 
the Austrian Loan, the Earl of Liver- 
pool had no hesitation in saying, that 
the principle of an arrangement for the 
repayment of the loan had been agreed 
to by the Austrian Government, He 
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trusted he should soon be able to an- 
nounce that the arrangement had been 
finally concluded. 

House or CommMons.—On the 4th 
of February the Speaker having read a 
copy of the Speech, an address was 
moved by Mr. Childe, which was 
seconded by Mr. Wildman. Sir Joseph 
Yorke expressed himself as to the Spa- 
nish cause iu a manner that drew forth 
a high eulogium from Mr. Brougham, 
who immediately followed in a speech, 
which for eloquence, sound argument 
end constitutional feeling, has seldom 
been exceeded. During the course of 
his speech he gave the Ministers a very 
high and deserved commendation ; he 
suid that “ he felt extreme gratifica- 
tion, in common with every thinking 
man in the House, at the sound and 
liberal views which Ministers bad 
taken. He was sure that the commu- 
nication would diffuse universal joy 
throughout England; that it would 
diffuse spirit and confidence through- 
out Spain, that it would carry comfort 
to all independent States, and propor- 
tiohate dismay to the Allies calling 
themselves Holy, who had issued a 
Manifesto against liberty in the ab- 
stract and wherever it was to be found ; 
and who now were arming their bar- 
barous or half-civilized bands to carry 
their Manifesto into execution.” 

In reply to Mr. Peel, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, in an irresistible and argumen- 
tative speech, exposed the danger that 
would inevitably visit this country, if 
the Holy Allies on the Continent, now 
leagued against liberty, should succeed 
in their designs against Spain. He 
clearly proved that “the Despots of 
the Continent avowed principles sub- 
versive of the Law of Nations, destruc- 
tive of the rights of Independent States, 
involving Europe iu hostilities, affect- 
ing the security of his Majesty's domi- 
nions and the honour of his Crown, and 
levelled directly against the glory, li- 
berty, and safety of Great Britain.” 

Feb. 10th.— Mr. Goulburn stated, 
that the Irish Government had, from 
the first moment of its arrival, been 
sedulously anxious to discover some 
just mode of removing the evils which 
arose from the present system of col- 
lecting tithes. In a short time he should 
have a proposition to submit on the 
subject, on the part of the Irish Go- 
vernment. After this Mr. Peel thought 
that Mr. Hume should postpone the 
motion of which he had lately given 
notice, till the proposition of his Right 
Hon. Friend (Mr. Goulburn) bad been 
brought before the House. But Mr. 
Hume saw no reason why he should 
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give way upon this subject, and, after 
some severe reflections on the delays 
that had taken place on this subject, 
stated, that he should propose first, 
a Resolution to express that the Church 
Property of Ireland, which was in the 
possession of Bishops, Deans, and Chap. 
ters, was much too large. He should 
then submit, in the second place, in. 
stead of absentee Clergymen, with 
2,00027, or 3,000/. per year, and starving 
Curates, that every Clergyman should 
have sufficient to support him respect- 
ably. He would undertake to shew, 
that if the Church Property of Ireland 
were properly let, it would produce 
three or four millions a year, and that 
this might, abolishing tithes altogether, 
gotoageneral fund to pay all the 
clergymen so as to allow them to live 
like gentlemen, and make them useful. 

Feb, 14.—Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
expressed his regret that the King's 
Speech did not hold out some specitic 
relief to the Agricultural IJuterest; 
which drew from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning a manly and candid avowal of the 
sentimests of Ministers on this impor. 
tant matter. He regretted, as much as 
the Hon. Baronet, that Ministers had 
been unable to give in the Speech any 
promise of specific relief; but all would 
admit the unfairness and imprudence 
of holding out expectations which must 
be afterwards disappointed. The only 
measure directed to the relief of the 
Agriculture of the country, which it is 
the intention of Ministers to propose, 
will be comprised in a remission of di- 
rect taxation, 

Feb. 18.—The discussion of the Ca- 
tholic, Question, to be moved by Mr. 
Plunket, was postponed till the 17th of 
April. 

Feb. 19.—Mr. Hume moved a Reso- 
lution, which stated that the recent ap- 
pointment of Lord Beresford to the 
office of Lieutenant-General of the 
Ordnance was inconsistent with the 
recommendation of the Commissioners 
of Military Inquiry ; at variance with 
the professions of economy from the 
Throne, and without a due considera- 
tion of the situation of the country, 
which required every possible reduc- 
tion. After a speech from Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Canning, followed by an 
Amendment propused by Mr. Macdo- 
nald which was negatived, Mr.Hume’s 
motion was put to the vote, when there 
appeared for it 73, against it 200; ma- 
jority, 127. 

Feb. 20.—Lord John Russell, in pur- 
suance of a notice, moved the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into and 
report upon the Right of Voting, and 
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the Number of Voters, in the different 
Towns and Boroughs of England send- 
ing Members to Parliament. The noble 
Lord remarked on the necessity of such 
information, with a view to afford him- 
self and the House materials for proper 
consideration of his motion for Reform, 
on the }ith of March, which had for its 
object the disfranchisement of the worst 
boroughs. This motion being opposed 
by Mr. Canning, the House divided— 
for the motion, 90, against it, 128; ma- 
jority, 38. 

Feb. 21.—Mr. Robinson laid before 
the House his proposed reduction of 
taxes. Some of the smaller items of 
Assessed Taxes would be abolished al- 
together : such as the tax on occasional 
servants, amounting to 37,2007; on job- 
hing gardeners, 19,7002.; on the lower 
classes of taxed carts, 9,3001.; on ponies 
under thirteen hands, 4,180/.; on small 
horses employed by farmers, who are 
also tradesmen, 6,500/. The remaining 
reductions would be fifty per cent. that 
jis to say, from the tax on male servants, 
150,9002. will be withdrawn ; from that 


on clerks, shopmen, and travellers, 
98,5001.,; from four-wheeled carriages, 


145,0002.; from two-wheeled carriages, 


98,0001; from the higher class of taxed 


carts, 17,630/.; from the lower duties 
on horses and mules, 72,5007. In regard 
to the taxes on carriages and servants, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman observed, 
that they were considered to affect only 
those classes which could bear them 
best; but he did not think it was very 
material whether a tax was paid by one 
class or by another; the repeal of it 
would be beneficial so far as it went. 
The window tax would also be reduced 
generally fifty per cent. and that part 
of it which affected ground-floor shop 
windows would be repealed altogether. 
In regard to Irish Assessed Taxes, he 
proposed their total repeal—(cheers)— 
theydid not produce more than 100,000. 
and that deficiency could be made good 
by asaving in the collection of the Irish 
Customs. Resolutions founded on the 
statement ot the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were agreed to, and the House 
adjeurned. 
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SHERIFFS APPOINTED BY HIS MAJESTY IN COUNCIL, FOR THE VEAR 1823, 


BEDFORDSHIRE — Thomas Charles 
Higgins, of Turvey, esq. 

BerkKsHine—Henry Piper Sperling, 
of Park-place, esq. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—William Selby 
Lowndes, of Whaddon-hall, esq. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE and HUNTING- 
DONSHIRE—William Rayner, of Wis- 
beach, esq. 

CuEsHireE—John White, of Sale, esq. 

CUMBERLAN D— Edward Stanley, of 
Ponsonby-hall, esq. 

CoRNWALL — Charles Trelawny, of 
Coldrinick, esq. 

DERBYSHIRE—Thomas Bateman, of 
Middleton by Youlgreave, esq. 

DevonsuIRE — Thomas Bewes, of 
Beaumont-house, Plymouth, esq. 

DorsetsHirne—Henry Charles Sturt, 
of Moor Critchell, esq. 

Essex — John Jolliffe Tufnell, of 
Langleys, esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE—John Smith, of 
Stapleton, esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE — Edmund Bur- 
nam Pateshall, of Allensmore, esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE—Robert Sutton, of 
Ross Way, Northchurch, esq. 

Kent — Thomas Austen, of Scven 
Oaks, esq. 
Fur, Mag, Feb, 1823. 


LEICESTERSHIRE—Sir Wm. Walker, 
of Leicester, knt. 

LINCOLNSHIRE — Sir William Earle 
Welby, of Denton, bart. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE — Joseph Bailey, 
of Nanty Glo, esq. 

NorFo._k — Sir Edmund Knowles 
Lacon, of Ormesby, bart. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE—Thos. Welch 
Hunt, of Wadenhvoe, esq. 

NORTHUMBERLAN D—Prideaux John 
Selby, of Twizzell-house, esq. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE—Ww. Mason,of 
East Retford, esq. 

OxrorpsHire — Daniel Stuart, of 
Wykham-park, esq. 

RUTLAND — Thomas Thompson, of 
Tinwell, esq. 

SHROPSHIRE—Jobn Mytton, of Hal- 
ston, esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE — John Frederick 
Pinney, of Somerton Erly, esq. 

STAFFORDSBIRE — James Hordern, 
of Wolverhampton, esq. 

COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON — Edw. 
Knight, jun. of Chawton-park, esq. 

SUFFOLK—Henry Usborne, of Bran- 
ches-park, esq. 

SuRREY—Charles Hampden Turner, 
of Rook’s Nest, esq. 
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Sussex—Richard Prime, of Walber- 
on-house, esq. 

WarRwicKsHiReE—Edward Willes, of 
Newbold Comyn, esq. 

WiLTsHIRE—Jobn Fuller, of Neston 
Park, esq. 

WoRCESTERSHIRE—John Williams, 
of Pitmaston, esq. 

YORKSHIRE — Walter Fawkes, of 
Farnley, esq. 

SOUTH WALES. 

CARMARTHEN — John Phillips, of 
Crygwan, esq. 

PemBroke — Owen Lewis, of Tre- 
wern, esq. 

CarpiGan—George Williams Parry, 
of Llydiade, esq. 

GLAMORGAN — John Edwards, of 
Rheola, esq. 

Brecon—Charles Prichard, of Tre- 
walter, esq. 

Rapvnor—Jobn Benn Walsh, of Ke- 
venlleece, esq. 

NORTH WALES. 

ANGLEsEY—Jones Panton, of Plas- 
gwyn, esq. 

CaRNARVON — William Turner, of 
Garreg-faur, esq. 

MERIONETH—John Wynne, of Cw- 
mein, esq. 

MontGomery — David Pugh, of 
Lianerchydol, esq. 

DenBicu — Sir David Erskine, of 
Pwil y Crochon, bart. 

Fiuunt — Philip Davies Cooke, of 
Gwesaney, esq. 

LENT ASSIZES—CIRCUITS. 

NorFro.k — Lord Chief Justice Ab- 
bott and Mr. Baron Graham. 

Miptanp—Lord Chief Justice Dal- 
las and Mr. Justice Park. 

Home—Lord Chief Baron and Mr. 
Baron Garrow. 

NORTHERN—Mr Justice Bayley and 
Mr. Justise Holroyd. 

WesTERN — Mr. Justice Burrough 
and the new Judge to succeed Mr. 
Baron Wood, who resigned on Monday. 

Oxrorp—Mr. Justice Best and Mr. 
Justice Richardson. 

HOME CIRCUIT. 
Days and Places appointed for the above 
to be held. 

HERTFOR DSHIRE—Thbursday, March 
6, Hertford. 

Essex—Monday, March 10, Chelms- 
ford. 

Kent—Monday, March 17, Maid- 
stone. 

Sussex—Monday, March 24, Hor- 
sham. 

SurReyv— Monday, March 31, King- 
ston-upon-Thames. 
WESTERN CIRCUIT. 

SOUTHAMPTON—Monday, March 3, 
Winchester. 





[Fea, 


Witts — Saturday, March 8, New 
Sarum. 

DorsetT—Thursday, March 13, Dor- 
chester. 

Devon—Monday, March 17, Exeter. 

CORNWALL — Monday, March 24, 
Launceston. 

Somerset — Saturday, March 29, 
Taunton. 

OXFORD CIRCUIT. 

BERKSHIRE — Morday, March 3, 
Reading. 

OxFroRDSHIRE—Wednesday, March 
5, Oxford. 

WorcesTERSHIRE—Saturday, March 
8, Worcester. 

STAFFORDSHIRE—Thursday, March 
13, Stafford. 

SHROPSHIRE — Weduesday, March 
19, Shrewsbury. 

HEREFORDSHIRE—Monday, March 
24, Hereford. 

Mon MOUTHSHIRE—Saturday, March 
29, Monmouth. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE — Wednesday, 
April 2, Gloucester. 
MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE — Saturday, 
March 1, Northampton. 

RUTLAND <— Friday, March 7, Oak- 
ham. 

LINCOLNSHIRE—Saturday, March 8, 
Castle of Lincoln. 

City or Ditto—Same Day, City of 
Ditto. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE—Monday, Mar. 
17, Nottingham. 

Town or Ditto—Same Day, Town 
of Ditto. 

DERBYSHIRE—Saturday, March 22, 
Derby. 

LEICESTERSHIRE — Monday, March 
31, Castle of Leiccster. 

BorouGu or Ditto — Same Day, 
Borough of Ditto. 

City oF COVENTRY Saturday, Apr. 
5, City of Coventry. 

WARWICKSHIRE — Same Day, War- 
wick. 

The following are the names of the 
Gentlemen who are to compose the 
New Board of Customs in lreland :— 
Mr. Boothley, and the Hon. J. H. Keith 
Stuart, from the English Board ; the 
Hon. A. A. H. Hutchinson, H. S. King, 
Esq. and Charles Boyd, Esq., who 
lately held the office of Surveyor-Ge- 
neral in London. 

The Excise Board is to be managed 
by five Commissioners, viz.: Mr. Mort- 
lock and Mr. Trafuses, from the Eng- 
lish Excise Board ; Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Plunkett, who were Members of the old 
Board ; and Mr. Cotto, who lately held 
the office of Surveyor-General, 
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Vouthly Memoranda. 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


The Lady of Herbert Barret Curteis, esq. of 
Sussex, M. P. 

The Lady of Benjamin Burton, esq. Glouces- 
ter-place, Portman-square. 

The Lady of J. Buxton, Ensham Hall, Oxon. 

The Lady of the Rev. W. L. Buckle, at Wat- 
lington, Oxon 

The Lady of J. C. Maddison, esq. at Haish 
House, Dorsetsbire. 

The Lady of Captain Edward Harvey, R. N. 
at Sandwich. 

The Lady of Lieut. Henry Campbell, esq. at 
Huntly, Aberdeenshire 

The Lady of Henry Fisher Bidgood. esq. Rock- 
bear Court, Devon 

Lady Harriet Jones, at Lansaintfread, Mon. 


‘The Lady of Money Wigram, esq. 

The Lady of Sir Thomas Whelan, at Torquay, 
Devon 

The Lady of S. H. Israel, esq. Kepple Street 

The Lady of John Lock, esq. 

The Lady of David Lousada, esq. Gower street 

The Lady of Dr. Seymour, at Florence 

The Lady of Themas B. Williams, esq. Pad- 
dington 

The Lady of George Dickson, esq. St. George's 
Hill, Everson 

Lady Jane Pee), Stratton-street 

The Lady of R. Dalton, esq. Gibbing Hall, 
Sussex 

The Lady of William Woolurich, esq. Crexley 
House, Herts. 


DAUGHTERS, 


The Lady of the Rev. J. D. Preston, at Askam, 
Yorkshire 

The Countess of Uxbridge, Grosvenor-place 

The Lady of Sir James Laos, Dorset-street 

The Lady of Wm. G. Kirkpatrick, esq. Isle- 
worth, Middlesex 

The Lady of John Campbell, esq. Duke-street 
Westminster 

Lady Morris, at Bryu, Glamorganshire 

The Lady of C. B. Wilson, esq. Woburn-place 

The Lady of Capt. J. N. Burton, at Barnham 
Wood 

The Lady of Miles Marley, esq. Vigo-lane 


The Lady of Francis Vincent Marins Moreau, 
esq. Berners-street 

The Lady of Alexander Thompson, esq. Naples 

The Hon. Mrs.Charles Boulton, Chapel-street, 

Grosvenor-square 

The Lady of the Rev.J. Swice, Doncaster 

The Lady of Thomas F. Reynolds, Wallington 

The Lady of the Rev. J. Oliver, Clifton 

The — of Samuel Platt, esq. Queen-street, 
Mayfair 

Mrs. J. Broad, UpperCadogan-place 

The Lady of J. R. Bernard, esq. Port-au- 
Prince 

Mrs, S. Child, Walworth 


MARRIAGES. 


Bartlett, Thomas, esq. of Buckingham, to 
Handscome, Miss E. Newport,Pagnell, Bucks. 
Beckwith, Rev. Hen. A. Vicar of St. Michael 
le Bellfrey's, to 
Powell, Miss M. Hatton-garden 
Brandram, F. Holes, esq. of the Albany, to 
Bedford, Miss M. Elmshurst, near Bath 
Breach, Mr. W. of Tulse Hill, Surrey, to 
Ulyate, Miss Sarah, Clapham-road 
Buller, J. B.Yard,esq. of Lupton-h. Devonsh. to 
Wilson, Miss E. Wootton-park, Staffordshire 
Bull,Mr. S. T. of Holles-court, Cavendish-sq. to 
Mansal, Mrs. F. E. Kentish Town 
Bugden, Capt. of Holmes-h. Nutfield, Surry, to 
oore, Miss C. Twickenham 
Baynes, Rev. E. of Week St. Mary, Cornwall,to 
onran, A. daughter of Maj.-Gen. H. Conran 
Cuyler, Major Sir C. Bart, of St. John’s Lodge, 
Herts, to 
Halifax, Miss F. daughter of the Rey. R. F.H. 
Crichton, Rev. A. of Badlesmere, Kent, to 
Sims, Miss S. daughter of the Rev. W. B. 
Sims, Rector of West Bergholt, Essex 
Chisholm, Rey. C. Vicar of Preston, to 
Pattenson, Miss M. daughter of the late 
R.C. T. Pattenson of Ibornden, Kent 
Daube,H. esq. of Manchester-st. Manches.-sq. to 
Mathias, Miss A. of New Burlington-street, 
~ Saville-row 
Fenshaw, Capt. Henry, R. N. to 
Luttrell, Miss C. Devonshire-st. Porland-pl. 


Hibbert, T. esq. of Britlas Hall,Cheshire, to 
Cholmondeley, Miss C. H. Knutsford 

Lawson, A.esq. of Aldborough Lodge, Yorks.to 
Sherlock, Miss M. A. M. daughter of 'T. S. G. 
Mewber for Suffolk 

Lloyd, L. esq. of New Norfolk-st. Park-lane, to 
Champion, Mrs. M. Grosvenor-square 

Middleton,Rev. R. of Gwaynynog, Denbighs. to 
Farmer, Miss L. daughter of the late Sir 
G. W. F. Bart 

Manley, Rev. J. of Wrotham, to 
Moore, Miss C. M. daughter of the Rev. G, M. 
Rector of Wrotham 

Nordenskjold, Capt C. R. to 
Lindsay. Miss M. daughter of the late Rev, 
Dr. Lindsay, Grove Hall 

Plunkett, W. esq. of Southampton, to 
Browne, Miss M. A.of Lymington, Hants. 

Robinson, G, esq. of Fenchurch-street, to 
Vanderstgen, Miss F. Cane-end House, Oxon 

Roberts, Capt. W.G. R.N. to 
Wyndham, Miss F, Dinton, Wilts. 

Shaw, Mr. J. of Essex-street, to 
Oliver, Miss, of Gower-street 

Warwick, Guy,esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Slee, Miss E.C. Hatton-garden 

West, Rev. H. Rector of Berwick, to 
Barker, Miss L. daughter of the, late Sir R. 
Bart 

Walpole, Rev. J. H. of Sutton Valence, Kent, to 
Meriton, Miss S. of Peckham, Surrey 


DEATHS. 


Angerstein, J. J. Esq. Woodlans, Blackheath, 
91—Alston, Thomas, esq. Harrold-house, Bed- 
fordshire, 68 

Buleock, J. esq. Bath—Blake, R. esq. M. P. 
Lymster, Sussex and Essex-street—Miss C. A. 
daughter of the late A. Baildon, M. D. of the 
Hon. E. I. Service, St. Helena—Bruce, Rev. S. 
M.A. Vicar of Inglesham—Brvoke, Mr. G. Ed- 


bury-street, Chelsea, 10]—Bucknall, Hon. H, 
Rector of Pitmareh—Batty, Ann, wife of Dr. 
Batty, Fairlight-lodge, near Hastings 
Concannon, Lucius, esq. M. P. Regent’s- park 
—Cole, Hannah, the wife of W. Cole, e on- 
don-house-yard, St. Paul's, 33—Sasah, M 
daughter of B. Currey, esq. Great-george-stree:. 
Westminster, 9—Catharine Anna, daughter o 
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the late A. Baildon, D. M.of the Hon. E. I. 
Compam's Service, St. Helena—Cadicoate, J. 
éaq. Stamp-office—Caultield, Lord,only son of 
the earl of Charlemont, at France, in his way to 
Paris, 20—Carr, Lady, relict of Sir R. Carr, late 
of Hampton—Cowper, the Hon. E. Spencer— 
Alice, Mrs. wife of W. Crawley, esq. Charter- 
house-square 

Danson, R. esq. Barrister, Middle Temple, 66 

Evans, J. esq. Tooting, Surrey, 71—Edwards, 
G. esq. M. D, Barnard-castie, county of Durham 

W. Joyner Ellis, esq. Berkeley—Elwyn, Anna 
wife of Mr. G. Elwyn, Hythe, 41—Adock Austen 
infant danghter of Mr. J. Forbes, Mecklenburg- 
square—Forbos, J. exq. Tavistock-place, Rus- 
sel-square, 72 

The infant son of A. Gordon, esq. Clapham— 
Garratt, Marianne, wife of F. Garratt, esq. 
Ella Combe, near Torquay 

Hilton, Sophia,the wife of J. Hilton, Croome's 
Hill, Greenwich—Hutton, C. L.L.D. and F.R.S. 
Hhedford-row— Mrs. relict of the Rev. G. Hodg- 
kins, Stoke Newington, 58 

Jenner, Dr. Berkley, 74—Jones, James, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Hereford, Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, 92—Johnson, Charles, esq. son 
of J. Johnson, esq. of Danson, Kent 

Kemp, Arthur, Admiral of the Red, Falmouth, 
80—Kannen, Dr. M. of West-end, Hampstead— 
The infant son of Neven Kerr,esq. Pennsbury- 
place, Clapham 

Lister, Gen. Col. St. Alwins, near Fairford, 
Gloceatershire—Lewis, William, esq. Hendon— 
Litford, Lady, Clifton 

Moore, Rev. ‘T. Rector of North and Foot's 
Cray, Kent, 86—Mead, Rev. W. Rector of 
Dunstable, Bedfordshire—Mason, Mrs. relict of 
the late W. Mason, esq. Amcott's-house, Retford 
—Magdalen, Countess Dowager of Dysart, 
Piccadilly 

Ogle, Lieut. Col. of the E. I. Company’ Ser- 
vice, St. Helena 

Powell, esq. of Wilson-street, Finsbury-sq. 


(Fes. 


72—Parrell, Mrs. Mary, wife of S. Partel, esq 
Deptford, 71 — Price, T. esq Highgate, 64 — 
Phillips, Mrs. widow of the Rev. G. Phillips— 
Pryce, Edward, esq. East-place, Lambeth, 76 

Robins, Matthew, esq. Denmark-hill—Ry 
pert, Sir G. Bart. Willeslen-house, Middlesey 
74—Rumbold, Lady, widow of Sir T. Rumbold. 
Bart. Harley-street—Anna Maria, daughter of 
A. T. Rawlinson, esq. Chadlington, Oxfordshire 
—Robinson, J. esq. Stamford—Mary, daughter 
of Siv Hew D. Ross, Stonehouse, Cumberland 

Sowerby, J. esq. Putteridge, Bury—Smith 
W. eaq. Surrey-square—Slade, Mr. Thomas 
Rarnards-inn, 73—Seally, Mrs. Jane, wife oj 
H. Seally.esq. Havdon-square—Slaughter, H 
esq. Kensington, 67—Sapsworth, S. esq. Clare 
mont-terrace, Pentonville—Skinner, Rey. J 
D. D. Rector of Poulshot, New-lodge, Salisbury 
—Ann, daughter of Mr. G. Steel, Canonbury 
lane, Istington 

Tatham, Mrs. widow of the late T. Tatham, 
R.N. Highgate, 68—Trevanion, W. esq. Holly 
bush, near Litchfield—Tickell, Mrs. daughter of 
the late H. Tickell. esq. London 

Voocht, Mrs. C. relict of W. Voocht, esq 
Westham-abbey—Vincent, Mrs. wife of G. Vin- 
cent, esq. Berkeley-square 

Wolfe, Mrs. Lucy, wife of J. Wolfe, esq 
Woodhall, county of Essex, 71—Weston, J 
esq. Fenchurch-street, and Upper Homerton, 63 
—Waghorn, Mrs. Sarah, wife of T. Waghorn 
esq. late of the Stock Exchange, 86—Wood. 
thorpe, Jun. Mr. Henry Halloway, 73—White, 
Rev. R. ¥. D. Valence, Hants—Samuel R. the 
infant son of the Rey. R. Webb, minor canon of 
St. Paul’s cathedral—Alexia, widow of the late 
Matthew Wise, esq.—Whittington, Mrs. Wane, 
daughter of the late Col. F. Martin, Devizes, 59 
—Mrs. Ann, wife of Dr. Charles Wake, War. 
wick 

Mrs. widow of J. Young, esq. Moria-place 
Southampton 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
(London, Feb. 25.) 


Cotton.—The demand for Cotton 

siuce our last has been brisk and ex- 
tensive ; an advance of fully jd. per Ib. 
on the Cottons of the late India House 
sale has been freely realised. The pur- 
chases since our last exceed 9000 bags, 
the greater proportion taken on specu- 
Jation. The following are the particu. 
lars ; 4000 Bengals, 5)d. and 51d. ordi- 
nary, Sid. a Sfd. fair, 53d,and 57d. good 
fair; 2000 Surats, 5:d. and 5jd. mid- 
dling and fair, 5jd. and 6d. good fair. 
6id. and 6]d. good ; 1000 Madras, 52d. 
and 6d. good fair and good; 18 Bour- 
bon, fair 11d.; 600 Pernams, fair 12d. 
good 123d.; 600 Boweds, 7}d. fair, 8d. 
and Sid. good: and 500 do. at public 
sale, 7id. and 73d. ordinary, 74d. and 
73d. fair, 77d. a Sid. good and prime ; 
all in bond, 
* SuGar.—The demand for Musco. 
vades continued brisk and extensive till 
towards the close of the market last 
week, when the request became limited, 
no doubt owing to the immense sales 
lately effected ; the late advance in the 
prices was fully supported. 

Corrrere.—The public sales of Coffee 
last week were cousiderable, consisting 
of 939 casks and 635 bags; the whole 


went off without briskness, and all de 
scriptions (with the exception of De 
merara and Berbice, which are much 
wanted for home consumption) sold 
about 2s. per cwt. lower than the pre. 
vious prices by private contract ; good 
ordipary Jamaica extensively 106s. a 
109s.; fine ordinary, lils. a 113s. 6d.; 
fine fine ordinary, 114s. a 117s.; ordi- 
nary middling, 119s.a@122s. 167 casks 
238 bags St. Domingo, of a very good 
quality, sold 107s. a 109s. 6d. The 
Demerara and Berbice fully supported 
the previous prices by private contract; 
ordinary middling, 124s. a 126s., mid- 
dling, 126s. a 130s., good and fine mid- 
dling, 132s. and 137s. 

Conn.—The vessels which had bees 
so long detained by the late stormy 
weather arrived last week, and brought 
the largest supply of Wheat, Flour, 
Malt, and Oats that we have had since 
harvest. The sales were so extensive 
last week, that very little remained 
over; and having but a small fresh ar- 
rival of Wheat, and some distant buyers, 
the trade was very brisk, and the finest 
runs have been taken off at an advance 

2s. a 3s. per quarter, with some im- 
provement in inferior qualit ies. 











From SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 


LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


To SATURDAY, FEB. 15, 1823. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. ‘The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis, 


BANKRUPTCIES 


Bradshaw, R. Bolton, cotton-manufacturer. 
Matthews, TI’. Starston, Norfolk, farmer. 


SUPERSEDED. 


Douglass, J. & D. Russell, Fleet-street,drapers, 
Eastwood, J. Meltham, Yorkshire, clothier. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


Allen, C. Tavistock-street,Covent-garden, wool- 
len-draper, from Feb. 4, to March 25. 

Heath, W. T. Cushion-court, Broad-street, mer- 
chant, from Feb, 4, to Feb, 15. 


Shackle, J. Milk-street, Cheapside, hosier, from 
Jan. 18, to March 8. 

Johnson, B. J. Houndsditch, cabinet-maker, 
froin Dee. 17, to Feb. 4. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Adams, J. Stamford, Lincolnshire, liquor-mer- 
chant.(Handley and Wing,Gray’s-inn-square. 

Allen, A. jun. Topping's-wharf, Tooley-street, 
provision - merchant, (Tanner, Fore - street, 
Finsbury-square, 

Armstrong, W. Arundel-street, Strand, tailor. 
(Young, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 

Atmore, W. C. Wood-street, Manchester, ware- 
houseman. (Clabon, Mark-lane. 

Arnold, ©. Axminster, Devonshire, surgeon, 
(Santer, Chancery-lane. 

Blair. G. and W. Plimpton, Lower Thames- 
street, seedsman. (Dawes and Chatfield, An- 
gel-court, Throgmorton street, 

Bowman, J. Saiford, Lancashire, dyer. (Apple- 
by and Sergeant, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Bainbridge, J.Queen-street, Cheapside, woollen- 
draper. (Hodgson and Ogden, St. Mildred's- 
court, Poultry. 

Bradshaw, L. Adlington, Lancashire, dealer. 
(Norris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Birch, J. Birmingham, jeweller. (Alexander, 
Carey-street. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Barton, J. Freckenham, Suffolk, innkeeper. 
(Dixon and Sons, Gray’s-inn-square, 

Blunden, W. sen., East Malling, Kent, farmer. 
(Brace and Selby, Surrey-street, Strand, 

Brecknell, S. of Whitstones, Claines, Worces- 
tershire, hop-merchant. (Cardale and Co. 
Gray's-inn. 

Boulton, J. Rowarth, Derby, publican. (Makin- 
son, Middle Temple. 

Boyle Eliza, Leicester-square, printer. ( Brook- 
ing, Lombard-street. 

Backhouse, J, jun. Frome-Selwood, Somerset, 
dyer. (Ellis, Holborn-court, Gray's-inn. 

Bickers, W. Great Titchfield-street, Oxford- 
street, linen-draper. (Bell and Brodrick, Bow 
Church-yard. 

Barlow, W. & J.Sheffield, razor-manufacturers. 
(Tilson and Preston, Coleman-street, 

Byrne, T. King- street, Bryanstone - square, 

* tailor. (Robinson and Hine, Charterhouse- 
square. 

Brown, W. Burton-upon-Humber, nurseryman. 
(Hicks, Gray's-inn-square. ; 
Blount, G. Liverpool, iron-merchant. (Clarke, 

Richards, and Medcalf,Chancery-lane. 

Beaumont, J.Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 
coach-maker, (Richardson and Pike, Golden- 
square. 

Culverhouse, C. Walcot, Somersetshire, flour- 
factor. (Egan and Waterman, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

Chalk, J. Blackfriar’s - road, coach - maker. 

(Young, Hughes, and Co. Mildred’s-court, 

Poultry. 

Cumming,A.J.High-street, Southwark, cheese- 


monger. (Hutchinson, Crown-court, Thread 
needle-street. 

Child, J. of Bristol, grocer. (Vizard and Co, 
Lincoln’s-inn fields. 

Collins, R. Regent street, Oxford-street, car- 
pet-dealer. (Fisher, Furnival’s-inn. 

Donlan, M. J. J. Cleveland-court, St. Jame’s- 
place, St. James’s-street, tailor. (Maples, 
Pearse, and Hunt, Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry. 

Davis, E. Chancery-lane, victualler. (Arundel, 
Furnival’s-inn 

Dewsnop, W.C. St. Bride’s-court, Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, painter. (Keeling and Beck, 
‘Tokenhouse-yard. 

Dudley, T. Brighton, carpet-dealer. (Munday, 
Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. ; 
Elam, T. W. Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier. (W. 

and D. Richardson, Walbrook. 

Evans, R. P. Bernard-street, Russell-square, 
merchant. (Knight and Fyson, Basinghall- 
street. 

Ferck, F.W.Whitechapel-road, baker. (Wright, 
Fenchurch-street. 

French, J jun., Keyford, Somerset, clothier. 
(Ellis, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Fitzgerald, 'T. Lawrence Pountney-hill, mer- 
chant. (Deane, Lincoln's inn fields. 

Gadderer, C. E, Lime-street-square, insurance- 
broker. (Browne, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square. 

Green, J. Great Yarmouth, brick-maker. (Fran- 
cis, New Boswell-court. 

Gooodrich, S.Pamswick,Gloucestershire, baker. 
(Dax, Son, and Meredith, Guildford -atreet, 
Greatrex, C. B. Aberley, Worcestershire, apo- 
thecary. (Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn- 

square, 

Green, J. & J. Somerleyton, brick-makers, (Ste- 
vens, Maples, Pearse, and Hunt, Frederick’s- 
square, Old Jewry. 

Hallen, S. Bradley, Stafford, tron-merchant, 
(Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Hamilton, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Taylor and 
Roscue, Temple. 

Holahan, P. London street, Fenchurch-street, 
wine-merchant. (Lang, Fenchurch-street. 

Harrison, H. Southwark-bridge, Stone-wharf, 
stone-mason. (Hayward, Took’s-court, Cur- 
sitor-street. 

Havell, H. Bucklebury, Berkshire, baker. (Ha- 
milton and Twining, Berwick-street, Soho. 
Isherwood, Wortbhley, Yorkshire, cloth-manu- 

facturer. (Mackinson, Middle-Temple. 

Johnson, W. Addington - place, Camberwell, 
butcher(Castle,Middleton-street,Clarkenwell. 

Jones, J. S. Frome-Selwood, Somerset, linen- 
draper. (Ellis, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 
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James. T. Chepstow, Monmouth, grocer. 
(Bourdillion and Hewitt, Bread-st,Cheapside. 

Jameson, J. Little Queen-street, coach-maker. 
(Saunders and Bailey, Charlotte-street, Fizt- 
roy-square. 

Jarmain, J. Cumberland-street, New-road, up- 
holsterer. (Knight and Fyson, Basinghall- 
street. 

Johnson, D. Nantwich, Cheshire, druggist. 
(Wilds, Chancery-lane. 

Kelsey, W., and T. Kelsey, of Heckdyke, Mis- 
terton, Nottinghamshire. hemp and flax dea- 
lers. (Hicks, Gray's-inn-square. 

King, W. Edgeware-road, cheesemonger. (Pop- 
kin, Dean-street, Soho. 

Larbalestier, J. and J. Warwick, New Basing- 
hall-street, wine-merchants.( Butler,Watling- 
street. 

Littlefield, J. Portsea, plumber. (Young, Po- 
land-street. 

Lane, T. Chandos-street, oil-man. (Dawes and 
Chatfield, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Lister, S. and W., and W. Walker, Lawrence- 
lane, Cheapside, warehousemen. (Pringle, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 

Lovell, W. Kilmorsdon, Somersetshire, linen- 
draper. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s-bench- 
walk, Temple. 

Lewis, G. London, merchant. (Clark, Ri- 
chards, and Medcalf, Chancery-lane. 

Mercer, G. Basinghall-street, woollen-draper. 
(Towers, Castle-street, Falcon-square, 

Morganti, P. Brighton, jeweller. (Mayhew, 
Chancery-lane. 

Mason, C. Birmingham, druggist. (Norton and 
Chaplin, Gray's-inn-square. 

Martelly, L.H., and J. Dayrie, Finsbury-sq. 
merchants, (Wilde, Rees, and Peacock, Col- 
lege-hill. ' 

Mitchell, T. Bungay, Suffolk, stationer. (Chip- 
pindale and Yallop, Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

Morehouse, J. Wells, Somersetshire, cabinet- 
maker, (Dyne, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

M’Grath, BE. Winchester-row, New-road, dealer. 
(Cooke and Wright, Woodbridge- house, Cler- 
kenwell. 

Manning, {R. Sackville-street, tailor. (Robin- 
son, Half-Moon-street, Piccadilly. 

Munn, E. and J. Hodgskin, Maidstone, grocers. 
(Saunders, Heawood, and Mathews, Upper 
Thaines-street. 

Nathan, J. Liverpool, watch-manufacturer. 
(Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford- 
row. 

Noel, L. J. J. Great Ormond-street, bill-broker, 
(Russen, Crown. court, Aldersgate-street. 

Newland, J. Liverpool, boot-maker. (Chester, 
Staple-inn. 

Needham, E. Fore-street, Cripplegate, ware- 
houseman. (Knight and Fyson, Basinghall-st. 

Oxborne,H. New Brentford, fishmonger. ( Brook- 
ing, Lombard-street. 

O'Brien, J. Broad-street-buildings, merchant. 
(Knight and Fyson, Basinghall-street. 

Osborn, R. Garveston, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
(King, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Rummen, C. Rainham, Kent, wine and brandy 
dealer, (Rippon, Great Surrey-street. 

Pinniger, R. Watchfield, Berkshire,corn-dealer. 
(Slade and Jones, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Porter, H. Taunton, draper. (Ashurst, Sam- 
brook-court, Basinghall-street. 

Stephenson, J., and J. Carlean, Abingdon, 
bankers. (Fisher, Furnival’s-inn, 





Atherton, J.Warrington, cabinet-maker, Mar. 4. 

Bennet, S.A. Worship st. Shoreditch, coach- 
manufacturer, Feb. 22. 

Bingley, G. Piccadilly, milliner, Feb. 25. 

Bamber, W. T. Bury, and T. Cochran, Hayton, 
Lancashire, calico-printers, Feb, 25. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Symes, W. Crewkerne, Somerset, linen-draper, 
(Jenkins and Co. New-inn. 

Sampson, J. H. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, meg. 
chant. (Rosser and Son, Bartlett's-buildings. 

Spice, R. G.Drury-lane, dealer in ham and 
beef. (Bousfield, Chatham-place. 

Salter, J. and J. S. Foster, Kingston, Surry, 
brewers. (Rippen, Great Surry-street, Black. 
friars. 

Scammell, R. Fronic-Selwood, Somersetshire, 
fuller (Williams, Red Lion-square. 

Sprinks, W. Brixton, Surrey, baker. (Chippen. 
dale and Yallop,GreatQueen-street, Lincoln's. 
inn-tields. 

Stevens, J. Newgate-street, carpet-warehouse. 
man. (Pasmore, Warnford-court, Throg. 
morton-street. 

Spencer, J. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, ji. 
very stable-keeper. (Shirriff, Salisbury-st, 
Strand. 

Smith, T. Watling st. warehouseman. (Brook- 
ing, Lombard-street. 

Safford, S. late of Mettingham, Suffolk, farmer, 
(Clark and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Stirk, W. Beeston, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 
(Wilson, Greville-strect, Hatton-garden. 

Stevenson, W. jun. Bawtry, Yorkshire, cooper. 
(Rodgers, Canterbury-square, 

Scobell, J. Hinton St. George, Somersetshire, 
builder. (Patten, Hatton-garden. 

Shands, W. Old Change, baker. (Stevens and 
Wood, Little St. Thomas Apostle, Queen-st. 
Smith, J. Hulme, Lancashire, common-brewer, 

(Adlington Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-r. 

Smith,H. of Tooting, victualler. (Plaisted, East- 
place, Lambeth. 

Stinson, B. of Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer. 
(Collett and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Stephens, W. Oxford, liquor-merchant. (Ellis, 
Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

Wagstaff, D. and J. H. Skinner-street, Snow- 
hill, carpet-warehousemen. (Knight and 
Fyson, Basinghall-street. 

Wright, J., of Stanwick, Northamptonshire. 
horse-dealer. (F. Jeyes, Chancery-lane. 

Williams, J. of Pinner’s-hall. Old Broad-street, 
merchant. (Swain and Co, Frederick’s-pl. 
Old Jewry. 

Wright,R. Hatfield Broad Oake, Essex, grocer. 
(Cole and Wragg, Ave-Maria-lane. 

Willington, J. and E. Birmingham, cabinet- 
case-makers. (Swain, Stevens,Maples,Pearse, 
and Hunt, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Winscom, J. Andover, linen-draper. (Bousfield, 
Chatham-place. 

Wade, W. Gloucester-street, Queen-square, car- 
penter. (Knight and Fyson, Basinghall-st. 
Walker, W. Rochdale, Lancashire, woollen-ma- 
nufacturer. (Ellises, Walmsley, and Gorton, 

Chancery-lane. 

Wagstaff, S. and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, 
carpet-manufacturers, (Fisher and Munday, 
Furnival's-inn. 

Wighton, J. Basinghall-street, woollen-ware- 
houseman. (night and Fyson, Basinghall- 
street. 

Upsall, H. Wood Enderby, Lincolnshire, cattle- 
jobber. (Eyre and Coverdale, Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Unitt, G. Taddington, Gloucestershire, farmer. 


(Collett, Wimburn, and Collett, Chancery-!. 


Vere,C. Cloth-fair, draper. (Brown, Commer- 
cial Sale Rooms, Mincing-lane. 

Young, W. Bernard-street, insurance-broker. 
(Lavie and Oliverson, Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry. 


Bullman, J. and T. Milnthorp, Westmorland, 
mercers, Feb. 24. 
— J. Paternoster-row, bookseller, Feb. 


Barnaschina, A. Gravesend, hardwareman, 
Feb. 1). 
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piyth,@. W. and F. Birmingham, merchants, 
Feb. 18. 

suunanain, F. Charles-street, City-road, com- 
mon brewer, Feb. 15. 

Rurgie, J. Mark-lane, carpenter, Feb. 22. 

Ball, R. of Bridge-road, Lambeth, linen-drap. 
Feb. 22. 

Bird, J. S. Liverpool, wholesale grocer, Feb.20, 

Billing, J. H. and Co, Paddington, corn-dealers, 
March 11. 

Croaher, C. Crayford, Kent, farmer, March 1. 

Cuffe, J. Regent-street, Westminster, jeweller, 
Feb. 22 

Clarke, W. Leicester-street, Leicester-square, 
tailor, Feb, 15. 

Clements, R. Coventry, ribbond manufacturer, 
Feb. 27. 

Clarke, H.and F. Grundy of Liverpool, mer- 
chants, Feb. 26. 

Cruckshanks, J. Gerrard-street, St. Anne's, 
Westminster. 

Court, H. Fish-street-hill, straw-hat-manufac- 
turer, Feb. 22. 

Cann, W. Oakhampton, Devonshire, ironmon- 
ger, March 7. . 

Davison, T. Hinchley, Leicestershire, draper, 
Feb. 27. 

Pelvalle, A. York-street, Covent-garden, wine- 
merchant, March 8. 

Eldorado, sash-manufacturer, Feb. 18. 

Elmore, R. Edgbaston, Warwickshire, corn- 
dealer, March 7. 

Edmunds, T. of Castle Bugged, in Lampeter 
Pontstephen, Cardiganshire, tanner, Feb, 12. 

Furlong, W. and J. Bristol, haberdashers, 
March 5. 

Foulhes, J Chester, grocer, March 7. 

Graham, Sir R., J. Railton, J. Railton and J, 
Young, London, merchants, Feb, 25. 

Gould, W. and F. Greasley, Maiden-lane, Wvod- 
street, Cheapside, hosiers, Feb. 22. 

Goodman, T. Witherley, Leicestershire, Feb.25, 

Gibson, I’. Jun, Liverpool, ship bread-baker, 
Feb, 21. 

Handford, W. Tavistock, Devon, linen-draper, 
March 11. 

Hyde, W. Earl-street, Blackfriars, merchant, 
Feb. 22. 

Hawksley, J. Birmingham, merchant, March 14. 

Hodson, J. and M. Hargreaves, Liverpool, tim- 
ber-merchants, Feb. 26. 

Harrison, J. Mount-terrace, White-chaple-rd, 
flour-factor, Feb. 28. 

Harrison, J, F. Tower-street, merchant. Feb. 22. 

Hinde, J. Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 26 

Hardisty, G. and J. Cowing, Bedford-court, 
Covent-garden, woollen-drapers, Feb. 4. 

Jones, A.W. Brentford, corn-merechant, Mar.11, 

Jeffs, H. Coventry, shop-keeper, Feb, 27. 

Jackson, J. Easingwold, Yorkshire, merchant, 
Feb. 26, 

Jarvis, E. Norwick, carpenter, March 11. 

Keen, W. Aldersgate-street, cork-manufactu- 
rer, March 11. 

Ketcher, N. Bradwell, near the sea, Essex, 
shop-keeper, March 8. 

badkin, W. Leye, Leicestershire, victualler, 
Feb. 27, 


Lockwood, G. Huddersfield, York, woollen- 
draper, March 8, 

Lancaster, T. J. Cateaton street, merchant, 
March 8, 

Monsey, T. Burgh, Norfolk, farmer. Feb. 24, 

Marchant, J. Maidstone, carpenter, Feb, 25, 

M‘Leod, J. C. Huntley-hotel, Leicester-fields, 
merchant, Feb, 4, 

Masters, R. Coventry,tailor, Feb. 27. 

Mather, J. Jewin-st., wine-merchant, Feb. 15. 

Nicholson, W. of Kingston-upon-Hull, mer- 
chant, Feb. 11. 

Palfrey, W. Hinchurch, Glocestershire, farmer, 
Feb. 25. 

Potts, W. Sheerness, linen-draper, Jan. 22. 

Porter, S. London, stationer, Feb. 22. 

Prior, J. H. London-road, Southwark, corn 
dealer, Feb. 22. 

Rudkin, T. H. Charlotte street, Islington, Mal- 
ster, Feb, 22. 

Rout, J. Whitechapel, linen-draper, Feb. 15. 

Rodd, C. W. Broadway, Worcestershire, malt- 
ster, Feb. 15. 

Rucker, S. Old South-sea-house, Broad-street, 
merchant, Feb. 22. 

Randall, W. Leeds, merchant, Feb. 20. 

Reddiough, R. Liverpool, inn-keeper, Feb. 18. 

Rodd, C.W. Broadway, Worcestershire, malt- 
ater, Feb. 25, 

Ritchie, R. and J. Bigsby, Deptford, brewers, 
Feb. 15. 

Reynolds, H. Cheltenham, sadler, March 15. 

Ripley, J. Wapping, High-street, mathematical 
instrument-maker, March 8. 

Sutherland, R. and R. Birmingham, gun-ma- 
kers, Feb. 24. 

Slater, J.J. and J. Stater, Yeadon, Yorkshire, 
clothiers, Feb, 24. 


Sherwin, W. J. Paternoster-row, bookseller, 


March 1. 
Sythgoe, J. Liverpool, timber-merchant, Feb.18. 
Schofield, T. Kingston-upon-Thames, maltster. 


Spence, J. Providence-row, Hackney, merchant, 


Feb. 4. 
Shannon, W. Whitehaven, draper, Feb. 21. 
Sheritfe, J. Farnham, Surrey, grocer, March 8. 


Thwaites, S, Staplehurt, Kent, tallow-chandler, 


Feb. 22. 


Taylor, G. Barsted, Kent, paper-maker, Feb.22. 


Thompson, J. Mappleton, Derbyshire, farmer. 
Feb. 28. 
Tate, M.Chalford, Gloucester, clothier, Mar.}1. 


Tarleton, J. Gloucester-pl. merchant, Feb, 27. 


Taylor, T. Bristol, tobacco-dealer, March 7. 


Tweycross, J. Westbourn, Sussex, fellmonger, 


Feb. 21. 


Witchurch, J. Worship-street, Finsbury-square, 


coach-master, Feb. 22. 


Wood, W. Hollm-farm, Yorkshire, cattle-jobber, 


Feb. 18. 


White, J. C. Mitre-court, Fenchurch-street, 


merchant, Feb. 1. 
Wigfall, H. Sheftield, file-maker, Feb. 24. 
Wheatley, H. Coventry, silk-dyer, Feb. 27. 
Watts, j 

March 6. 


Wilson, E. H. and J. Westmorland, Liverpool, 


spirit-emerchant, March 10. 


. Totness, Devonshire, linen-draper, 



















































































‘ VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, &e. AT NINE o'CLOCK, A. 
ah ‘ From JAnvAry 28, to FenavaAry 25, 1823, 
a 











: : By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Cornaiue, 
a £ 
; ian. Bar. Ther., teind |Obser,| \Bar. Lauer. Wind, Gbser.. \ Bar.) Ther. W ‘ind, \Obser 
- 28/2940; 43 a Yair 8/2938 32 S.W. Ditto 19) 20+08) 40 | My W. Fair 
; 22910) 45 | SS. ae 92960 34 S.W. Ditto |/20 199-77! 35 | S.W. Ditto 
om). 30 29°36; 43 S.W. [Cldy (10220944 41 S.W. Ditto |)2129°53, 40 | S. -/Cldy, 
31.2916 40 E. itt 11204000 (44 S.W. Ditto |}22 29°44) 43 | S.W. Rain 
‘4 12-80 639 NE. [Ditto (12)2930 46  S.W. Ditto |}2329-27) 40 | S.W. |Pair 


22879, 40 N.E. [Ditto (13]2054 35 | S.W. Fair ||2429°50; 44 | S.W. /Dutto 


| 
328735 42 N. E. Foggy 14 4 HH 41 S.W. Ditto || 29 29°62) 37 S.W. \Poggy 








42925) 29 S. {Fair | 15) 38° ON. #Cldy. |] | 

h}29°58 27 N.W. (Ditto 16 vache 36 N.E. Ditto } | 
i 6/29°58) 28 E. Cldy. | 17/3019. 34 N.E. Ditto || | ' 
Lo 7\2913) 33 E. {Ditto Is 2970) 36 S.E. Ditto | } 


a PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE ANj 
| ae . LIFB INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 


Fesrvuary 25, 1823. 





























Per Dir. per | Per Dir, 
Share. | _ mn. Share, |perAnn 
Canals. £ s.| £ d, ls Bridges. ge. S71 £ &2 
Ashton and Oldham .... | 120 — 10 Southwark ........00es: 7 
PPP TTI Ee 200 lo if BOeeee, HOW occ cccccnens 55 74 pret. 
Birmingham (divided) ... | 600 | 24 QS ere — 5 
Bolton and Bury ........ 105 5 PE ce ehh ee nie 24 10 
Brecknpock and Abergav. 80 4 NIE carn ckeha 5 —_ 
CO No dctecccccccces _ _ Water-works. 
Chestertield .,..........- 120 x PO wis ckvbeeneeens — _ 
CVONIY on cbsccesecvsce 1070 44&3 Fast Fopdon,:......... 110 3 
et Se re 270 14 Grand Junction.......... 60 2 10 
‘ i? SR obo apadeceaess > 21 —_ WME Scdchter asec vesaaess 30 1 10 
if & Seoee Otic ak icc cdsses 140 | 6 London Bridge .......... 50 2 10 
i 7 4 Dudley Lar er ee rer rT 3 | 3 South London .......... 30 —_ 

‘ , Ellesmére and Chester... | 63 i West Middlesex......... 59 35 
iis Breweah......ccccsccces 1000 | 58 York Buildings ... ..... 25 — 
i? Forth and C lyde secveess 480 | 20 Insurances. 

‘ Ms (Grand Junction ......... wo | 10 DUNNE cicviecccessaqdeus 50 210 

‘j we Grand Surrey ........-.- 52 10 3 ME icacsawoat oes saiaeise § & 6 

ae we 4. Grand Union............ 18 10 _— DN chésakdndatenseuens 575 40 

Grand Westerm.......... 4 — || Birmingham Fire ....... 340 25 

i: ENS bo cgndutasewe. 145 8 DEE areccczcccsccnnns 50 3 
: Hereford and Gloucester.. — — ff GOGERY . ccwcccsccccsces 43 2 10 

i tal TE. sentessnneness 27 1 BOGS. . pocecccccvecccces 215 5 

14h ie Leeds and Liverpool ..... 374 12 BUropean ....cccccccces 20 1 
‘(| (Soe: Thi base akadueda é 25 13 EE Vcndcscs casevtddks 135 6 
i ay ; Leicester & North: ampton ao | 4 MD cc eeame wanes 12 10 — 

i ie i : Loughborough ase 3500 170 Hope Pia ale wine wee ee alae wate 410 6 

au! Meiton Mowbray........ 220 { 10 Imperial Fire............ 99 410 

ee Monmouthshire ......... 165 | §8 Ps <cceedoeeceen ll & 96 

ag : Montgomeryshire ....... 70 210 a csa aS a5 aia oti 5710} — 
iS Bi eetoe, sab iknga Ken adaot 400 2210 || London Fire ............ 2010; 1 5 
‘8 Baa : Nottingham waco 12 London Ship............ 2010] 1 
. ‘ re 740 32 SO satengasaeneds 20 l 
' cathe fe Vortsmouth and Arundel | 33 — Re a nes snsebude si 210 2 
i| ea ‘ SN cai ceevksancss 43 -- Royal Exchange ........ | 958 10 
, ies | EE 0 sec uh cede nae 66 2 Sun Five.....cscccsceces — 8 10 
| ei be NE evince an 17 OWS BR Rec ccc ccsvcccess 23 10 10 

ak ite | RRR 125 7 GE sb tidegenennsesecen 4010} 1 8 

Poehe. |): Somereet Coal ........... 120 7 Gas Lights. 
“te Ditto, Lock Fund ...... 105 5 15 Gas Lightand Coke (Chart 
i. iy ; Staflords.& Worcestershire | 700 49 Company ema ah 4ee den 69 4 
d 7; Stourbridge ............ 200 10 10 City Gas Light Company. 127 8 10 
meal Stratford-on-Avon ....... 17 —_ hl Te 70 4 5 
tl. 4 Stroudwater ..........03 495 22 South London ... ...... | 138 7 
7 PN Sov coddeceacmass 200 10 EONOUERE . oc cccecsceecese 15 — 
ee DOOMROTE oo cccccceussss 90 — Literary Institutions. | | 
; ‘ Thames and Medway .... | 20 — oe err | 28 - 
} Thames and Severn, New} 25 — PD cictecuseacccvdens i dl — 
t Trent & Mersey ........ 2000 | 75 BOTTEY ..ccccccccccccess 5 — 
ie | Warwickand Birmingh. ! + 220 | 10 wera seen 8 “2s 
ee Warwick and Napto” ... | 210 | 8 British Copper a 52 | 210 
; / . rks, Worcester & Birmingham | 27 | 1 Golden Lane Brewery. 8 | — 
: 14 ‘ Docks. OC rere rere 5 _ 
3 aes ibis ¥: I i i ic ine lan oe 108 |} 410 London Com.Sale Rooms | 16 l 
a8 Ff eee eee 182 |} 10 Carnatic Stock Ist class . & 10 4 
ie  cstevass> deen 150 | § IU, écavees 2d ditto . 73 | 3 
¢ Commercial Sx 
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Exst Conntry 


Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhi!! 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


We feel it due to certain of our Readers to apologize for some faulty 
impressions of the Lithographic Plate in our last Number; we allude to 
the Engraving of the Scarrotpine, &e. from whence Mr. Hornor took 
his View of London. In our desire to illustrate a portion of the Letter- 
press by a sectional representation of that grand scientific structure, the 
time was too limited to admit of every impression being as faultless as 
could be wished. To supply this partial defect our next Number will 
contain a similar sectional View, but executed in a far superior style. 


Communications received since our last. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr, Ferguson.—The Orphan, from Maria Anne. 
Love and the Rose.—A hint relative to Greek and Latin quotations.— 
Poem from R. E. lt. L—lInvocation to Fancy, from W. T.—Ellen to 
Emma.—Lines from Mrs. Hughes. —Prose and Poetry from S.—The 
Shipwreck, from I. M. K.—Fragments from B.—Letters from Lichtield. 
Letters from R. D.—Fragment composed like Lightning. 


Several other Correspondents, who have favoured us with their 
addresses, will be answered by post. 





